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INTRODUCTION. 

There  is  no  such  thing  in  existence  as  a present  and  past  history  of  the 
California  Peninsula,  which  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  mother,  of  the  State 
of  California.  The  missionary  histories  prior  to  1700  are  well  as  far  as  they  go, 
but  are  full  of  omissions,  mistakes,  grave  errors  of  fact,  and  innumerable  errors  of 
type,  all  of  which  have  been  copied  in  every  publication  issued  down  to  the 
present  day,  and  making  “ confusion  worse  confounded.”  This  little  work  is  not 
designed  as  a serious  history,  the  printed  materials  for  which  would  take  years 
to  digest  and  arrange,  and  the  consulting  of  immense  numbers  of  manuscripts  in 
California,  Mexico,  and  Spain,  kept  secret,  from  government  motives,  which 
alone  would  occupy  a lifetime.  The  sketch  is  intended  as  an  historical  precis 
or  procession  of  events  from  the  past  to  the  present  times,  which  has  never 
been  made  before — a skeleton  guide  collated,  compared,  and  deraigned  from  the 
most  authentic  and  reliable  sources,  and  the  chapters  and  materials  are  com- 
piled and  arranged  in  a manner,  we  hope,  convenient  and  simple,  the  plan  of 
which  has  never  been  attempted  before  in  any  work  relating  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 
It  will  thus,  we  flatter  ourselves,  be  found  useful  to  the  immigrant,  the  merchant, 
the  seaman  and  navigator,  the  naturalist,  the  journalist,  the  traveller,  the  states- 
man, the  historian,  the  miner,  the  manufacturer  and  the  speculator,  and,  we  may 
add,  it  is  made  from  the  study  of  long  years  of  California  life. 

Having  been  pressed,  as  it  were,  into  a remote  corner  of  the  world  for  over 
three  centuries,  the  progress  of  events  induced  by  the  discovery  of  gold  in  1848 
has  brought  thousands  of  ships  and  millions  of  men  in  sight  of  the  peninsular 
shores  for  the  last  twenty  years ; yet  that  immense  country  is  still  empty — a 
mere  frame  without  a picture.  But  the  rapid  completion  of  railroad  communi- 
cations across  the  continent,  with  hourly  telegrams,  the  steamer  lines  now 
securely  connecting  between  Cape  Horn  and  the  Oregon,  the  opening  in  1867 
of  the  steamer  routes  to  Australia  and  China,  and  the  institution  of  legalized  rail- 
road corporations  to  connect  the  Gulf  of  California  with  the  Bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  will  very  soon  draw,  voluntarily  or  not,  the  Califor- 
nia peninsula  within  the  periphery  of  events,  big  with  the  fate  of  the  future 
States,  commonwealths,  nations,  and  empires  of  the  great  ocean  which  the 
Divine  Father  of  All  seems  ordaining  for  the  immediate  future. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

FIRST  MENTION  AND  NAMES  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

After  the  subjugation  of  the  empire  of  Montezuma  by  Fernando  Cortez, 
in  1522,  pearls,  emeralds,  turquoises,  garnets,  and  particular  specimens 
of  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  conquerors,  among 
much  other  spoils  of  treasure.  The  courtiers  of  the  Aztec  emperor  informed 
the  Spaniards  that  these  treasures  came  from  the  countries  and  coasts  of 
the  ocean,  a great  way  to  the  west  and  northwest  of  the  capital.  The  King 
of  Michoacan  and  the  caciques  of  his  province  of  Colima  called  this  country  of 
treasures  Ciguatan , a name  adopted  by  the  conquerors  until  they  first  discovered 
the  shores  of  the  gulf  below  27°,  when  it  often  went  by  the  name  of  Santiago , from 
a place  on  the  coast  of  Tehuantepec,  where  Cortez  dispatched  his  first  expedi- 
tion of  1532.  It  was,  after  1532,  called  Santa  Cruz , from  the  bay  where 
anchored  Ximenez,  the  first  European  who  was  certainly  known  to  have  landed 
on  the  peninsula.  At  this  time  it  also  obtained  the  name  of  Islas  de  Per  las, 
from  the  accounts  and  specimens  brought  to  Cortez  by  the  companions  of 
Ximenez.  It  was  then  often  called  the  Islas  Amazones , from  a fable  current  in 
Mexico  of  a nation  of  female  warriors  in  these  parts,  and  also  bay,  or  gulf,  or  coun- 
try “de  Ballenas,”  or  whales.  After  the  visit  of  Cortez  in  1535,  it  first  ac- 
quired the  name  of  California , or  the  Islas  de  California.  After  the  death  of 
Cortez,  it  often  went  by  the  name  of  Islas  Carolinas,  from  the  Emperor  Charles 
V.,  or  from  Charles  the  Second  of  Spain,  under  which  term  it  is  set  down  in 
many  old  maps  aud  charts,  and  as  late  as  that  of  Anson  in  1740.  After  the 
Jesuit  settlement  of  1690  the  name  of  California  became  more  and  more  con- 
firmed, until,  on  the  publication  of  the  Jesuit  Histories  after  1750,  it  became  per- 
manently recognized  in  history,  navigation,  and  geography,  under  that  title. 
After  the  settlements  of  San  Diego  and  Monterey  of  1770,  the  lower  portions 
began  to  be  styled  California  Peninsular,  California  Antigua  or  Vieja,  and 
Baja  California,  and  the  country  beyond  the  Gila  junction  of  the  Colorado  and 
its  parallel  to  the  ocean,  as  Nueva  California,  California  Norte,  and  Alta  Cali- 
fornia. It  was  not  till  the  American  conquest  of  1846  that  the  name  of  the 
peninsula  was  confirmed  in  commerce  as  Lower  California , aud  the  northern 
countries  as  TJpper  California,  by  which  terms  they  are  now  more  fully  known 
in  politics  and  letters  than  the  Spanish  titles,  leaving  out  the  political  divisions 
of  this  last,  forming  subsequent  to  1846  what  is  now  known  as  the  Pacific  do- 
main of  the  United  States  of  America.  After  a.  d.  1800,  the  two  sections  were 
commonly  termed  Las  dos  Californias,  or  Las  Californias,  or  in  English  The 
two  Californias — a term  so  convenient  as  to  be  frequently  applied  to  this  day, 
as  others  are  too  lengthy  or  prolix.  The  Spaniards  and  Mexicans  sometimes 
use  the  term  La  California  and  La  Californiana,  the  country  or  pertaining  to 
the  things  of  The  Californias.  Mr.  E.  E.  Hale,  of  Boston,  brings  excellent 
proof  of  the  origin  of  the  name  California,  from  a Queen  of  the  Amazons  called 
California,  of  the  Greco-Syrian  countries,  contained  in  an  old  Crusader  romance, 
much  read  in  the  times  of  Cortez  and  Columbus,  for  a memoir  of  which  see 
papers  of  Hale,  published  in  1863  and  1864. 

THE  GULF  OF  CALIFORNIA ITS  TITLES. 

This  great  arm  of  the  Pacific,  which  penetrates  the  American  continent 
deeper  than  any  other  in  the  New  World,  runs  from  near  23°  to  that 
of  31°  30',  or  a length  of  say  600  geographical  miles,  to  where  it  receives  the 
waters  of  the  Colorado  of  the  West.  It  acquired  its  name  of  the  Colfo  de 
Cortez,  or  Mar  de  Cortez,  from  the  great  captain,  who  visited  it  in  1537.  Its 
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other  names  of  Mar  Vermiglion , Mar  Rojo,  and  Mar  Vermijo,  seem  to  have 
been  first  applied  in  1537-1540,  after  the  explorations  of  Ulloa  and  Alarcon,  from 
the  reddish  color  of  its  waters,  and  the  accounts  given  of  its  shores  by  Nuno  de 
Guzman  and  his  officers,  the  first  conquerors  of  Sinaloa.  After  the  discovery 
of  its  entirety  by  Kino,  in  1700,  it  became  known  as  Mar  Laurentano,  from 
the  Virgin  of  Loretto,  patroness  of  the  California  missions,  Seno  California,  Mar 
California,  when  in  the  Jesuit  maps  from  1730  to  1772  it  is  set  down  as  Golfo 
de  California , the  English  of  which  last,  Gulf  of  California,  is  what  is  its  most 
acceptable,  most  confirmed,  and  widest-known  title  in  1866.  The  Gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia bathes  the  entire  lengths  of  the  eastern  shores  of  Lower  California  and 
of  the  western  boundaries  of  the  States  of  Sinaloa  and  Sonora,  until  these  lines 
are  absorbed  by  the  waters  of  the  Colorado ; that  is,  its  shore  line  is  1,200  miles 
in  length.  In  its  northern  parts  it  is  full  of  sand-bars,  shoals,  hidden  rocks, 
shallow  soundings,  and  dangerous  currents,  while  its  southern  portions  contain 
the  finest  harbors,  bays,  and  anchorages,  with  the  safest  navigation  for  the  major 
portion  of  the  year.  Its  breadth  ranges  all  the  way  from  20  miles  at  its  head 
to  250  miles  at  its  entrance  between  Cape  San  Lucas  and  the  port  of  Mazatlan. 


ITS  OCEAN  LINES,  COASTS,  AND  NORTHERN  LIMITS. 

From  Cape  San  Lucas,  in  a little  below  23°,  the  ocean  coast  carries  a gen- 
eral northwest  direction  for  the  distance  of,  say,  700  geographical  miles  to  a 
parallel  line  one  marine  league  from  the  southernmost  point  of  the  Bay  of  San 
Diego,  near  a place  called  Tia  Juana,  according  to  the  Mexican  treaty  of  1848. 
To  identify  this  line  beyond  dispute,  a marble  monument  was  erected  by  the 
boundary  commissioners  of  the  United  States  and  Mexico  in  1850,  opposite 
the  Coronado  Islets,  and  which  monument  is  situated  in  a fraction  over  32°  31' 
of  latitude,  and  117°  06'  longitude  of  Greenwich.  The  ocean  shores  run  at 
least  100  miles  farther  north  than  those  of  the  extreme  head  of  the  gulf.  This 
section  of  the  peninsula,  for  50  nautical  leagues  on  the  sea-coast  below  the  bound- 
ary, is  one  of  the  finest  districts  for  health,  climate,  and  fertility,  the  climate 
particularly  being  one  of  the  most  uniform  and  delightful  in  the  world. 


THE  ISLANDS  OF  THE  OCEAN  AND  GULF  COASTS. 

The  first  island  on  the  Pacific,  after  passing  Cape  San  Lucas,  is  that  of 
Santa  Margarita,  which  is  22  miles  in  length  and  5 to  10  miles  in  breadth,  ac- 
cording to  De  Fleury’s  map  of  1864.  According  to  Payot’s  map  of  1863,  there 
are  several  unnamed  islands  in  the  bay  of  Magdalena,  of  which  Margarita 
forms  its  southern  defence,  not  at  all  inserted  in  De  Fleury’s  map  of  1864,  nor 
is  there  any  description  of  these  either  in  Belcher  or  Findley.  In  fact,  this 
part  of  the  coast  has  never  been  accurately  located,  a crying  evil,  as  one  steamer 
and  several  vessels  have  been  lost  or  greatly  damaged  in  these  parts  since  1850. 
The  small  island  of  Cresciente  is  within  sight  of  Margarita  to  the  northeast, 
and  only  two  or  three  miles  from  the  mainland. 

About  280  miles  above  Margarita  is  the  island  of  Natividad,  some  four 
miles  long  and  two  broad.  This,  with  the  island  of  Cedros,  forms  the  south- 
west defences  of  the  bay  of  Sebastian  Viscaino,  so  called  from  that  navigator’s 
anchorage  here  in  1602.  Cedros  is  some  25  miles  long  by  five  in  breadth;  to 
the  west  of  it  are  the  small  islets  of  San  Benito.  Going  up  the  coast,  no  other 
important  islands  are  met  with  till  that  of  San  Geronimo  is  reached,  140  miles 
from  Cedros,  and  situated  opposite  the  Mission  of  La  Rosario,  and  which  is  only 
four  or  five  miles  in  length.  The  last  island  met  with  after  Geronimo  is  Cenisas, 
near  the  bay  of  San  Quentin,  which  is  only  two  or  three  miles  in  length. 

The  island  of  Guadelupe,  nearly  due  west  from  Cedros,  and  120  miles  from 
the  coast  in  lat.  28°  45',  is  also  included  in  the  territory  of  Lower  California. 
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Tbe  position  of  this  island  was  definitely  fixed  by  Admiral  Du  Petit  Thouars  in 
November,  1837,  though  it  was  approximately  located  on  several  old  Spanish 
and  other  charts  even  prior  to  1820;  it  is  only  a mass  of  rocks  some  20  miles 
in  circumference,  and  has  often  been  visited  since  1850  by  California  otter- 
hunters  and  whalers. 

Going  from  Cape  San  Lucas  up  the  gulf,  about  100  miles  north,  the  first 
island  of  the  gulf  is  that  of  Ceralbo  (or  White  Hills),  some  12  miles  in  length, 
and  stated  to  contain  copper  mines  of  great  value.  The  second  is  Espiritu 
Santo,  about  six  miles  long,  containing  also  very  rich  copper-mines.  This  last 
island  blocks  the  mouth  of  the  bay  of  La  Paz,  which  runs  southeast  for  some 
20  miles,  in  the  western  corners  of  which  is  the  minor  bay  called  Pichilingue, 
containing  the  small  island  of  San  Juan  Nepoceno.  The  third  island  is  the 
small  one  of  San  Francisco,  in  sight  of  which  is  the  fourth,  known  as  San  Jose, 
and  some  12  miles  long.  The  fifth  island  is  called  Santa  Catalina,  and  within  five  or 
six  miles  of  it  is  the  sixth,  called  Montserrat:  these  two  are  about  10  miles  in 
circumference  each.  The  seventh  island  is  the  celebrated  one  of  Carmen,  which 
contains  beyond  all  dispute  the  richest,  most  peculiar,  and  most  accessible  salt- 
mine in  the  whole  world,  and  entirely  inexhaustible.  The  Jesuits,  about  1730, 
asked  from  the  viceroy  a grant  of  this  mine  in  perpetuity,  from  which  they 
would  maintain  their  California  establishments  free  of  cost  to  the  king’s  treas- 
ury. Carmen  Island  is  about  25  miles  long  by  six  broad,  and  is  within  a few 
hours’  sail  of  the  old  town  of  Loretto.  Five  or  six  miles  beyond  it  is  the  eighth 
island,  called  Coronados,  of  a few  miles’  extent.  Farther  up  from  Carmen  some 
30  miles  is  the  ninth  island,  San  Ildefonso,  and  within  two  or  three  hours’  sail, 
that  of  Santa  Isabel,  the  tenth,  at  the  mouth  of  Moleje  Bay : both  of  these, 
with  three  or  four  others  in  the  bay  aforesaid,  are  only  a few  miles  in  extent. 
The  three  islands  called  Galapagos,  30  miles  above  Moleje,  are  the  eleventh, 
and  are  also  only  of  a few  miles’  extent;  the  Gallapagos  are  some  25  miles  in 
front  and  to  the  west  of  Tortugas  Island,  which  is  in  midchannel  and  within 
sight  of  the  port  of  Guaymas  on  the  Sonora  coast:  this  island  may  be  set 
down  for  the  Sonora  coast,  and,  it  is  said,  has  an  extinct  volcano  on  it. 
The  thirteenth  island  is  Trinidad,  and  the  fourteenth  San  Bernarbe,  both 
some  20  miles  in  circumference  and  about  40  miles  above  the  Galla- 
pagos. The  fifteenth  are  the  Sal  Si  Puedes,  three  small  islands,  within  sight 
of  two  others,  known  as  Las  Animas  and  Baza,  which  together  form  an  archi- 
pelago very  dangerous  for  their  impetuous  currents.  To  the  west  of  Las  Ani- 
mas, there  is  a number  of  small  islands  close  to  the  mainland,  which  are  not 
well  known  by  name  in  geography.  Between  the  mainland  and  these,  to  the 
eastward,  is  the  Canal  de  Ballenas,  or  Whales,  which  divides  off  the  sixteenth, 
or  Great  Island  of  Angel  de  la  Guarda,  50  miles  in  length  and  about  15  in 
breadth.  Northward  of  Angel,  some  50  miles  in  the  bay  of  San  Felipe  de 
Jesus,  is  the  rocky  islet  or  farallon  of  Santa  Felicia.  Twenty  miles  farther 
northeast  is  the  seventeenth  island,  called  San  Eugenio,  about  seven  miles 
around,  and  sometimes  called  Farallon  de  San  Eugenio,  from  a rocky  islet  close 
by,  off  the  southern  coast  of  which  are  some  extremely  dangerous  sunken  rocks 
and  ledges.  Immediately  north  of  San  Eugenio,  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  gulf, 
are  the  eighteenth  islands,  known  as  Las  Reyes,  which  block  the  entrance  of 
the  Colorado  and  gulf.  Above  these  last  arc  a number  of  large  flat  islands, 
formed  by  the  bores  of  the  river  and  gulf,  which  are  enclosed  within  the  banks 
of  the  river,  and  a regular  network  of  similar  formations  is  fouud  nearly  to 
the  junction  of  the  Gila,  and  which  all  belong  to  Mexican  territory. 

Coming  down  the  gulf  from  the  river  on  the  west  shore  of  Sonora,  or 
the  eastern  waters  of  the  gulf,  is  first  the  small  island  of  Patos,  which  is 
some  130  miles  southeast  of  San  Eugenio.  A narrow  strait  divides  this  from 
the  large  island  of  Tiburou,  some  20  miles  long  and  10  broad,  and  which  can 
be  scon  from  above  the  city  of  Hermosillo  in  clear  weather.  Below  Tiburon, 
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some  25  miles,  is  San  Pedro  Martyr  Island,  and  30  miles  farther  south  is  that 
of  San  Marco,  a few  miles  north  of  Gruaymas,  the  bay  of  which  port  has  several 
small  islets.  To  the  south  of  Guaymas,  50  miles,  is  the  small  island  of  Lobos. 
At  the  mouth  of  the  River  Sinaloa  are  live  or  six  small  islands,  among  the 
principal  of  which  is  San  Ignacio  and  Macapula.  Below  the  mouth  of  the  River 
Culiacan  are  several  long,  low  islands  along  the  coast,  which  are,  however,  very 
little  known  in  navigation  or  commerce.  To  the  south  of  these  last,  to  the  port 
of  Mazatlan,  the  coast  is  generally  clean,  with  open  aspects ; seaward  at  the 
mouth  of  the  gulf,  where  the  ocean  swells,  in  the  hurricane  months,  beat  with 
immense  surfs  and  rollers  of  overwhelming  force.  After  the  stormy  season  has 
past,  the  navigation  of  the  gulf  is  one  of  the  safest  and  most  delightful  in  any 
sea,  for  more  than  eight  months  of  the  year.  But  the  above-named  islands  of 
the  eastern  waters  belong  in  no  way  to  Lower  California,  but  pertain  entirely 
to  Sinaloa  and  Sonora. 

All  this  immense  stretch  and  lines  of  1,200  miles  of  gulf  coast  and  700  miles 
of  ocean  shores,  with  their  islands,  are  entirely  unfixed  hydroyraphically,  either 
in  books,  charts,  or  maps,  except  a few  points  by  Spanish  navigators,  between 
1770  and  1800,  by  the  English  and  French,  between  1824  and  1850,  and  by 
Americans,  between  1846  and  1866,  the  most  accurate  of  which  are  those  of 
Admiral  Belcher  in  1839,  confined,  however,  only  to  four  or  five  localities  on 
the  ocean  coast.  With  the  wealth  of  minerals,  fisheries,  agriculture,  and  com- 
merce, which  is  opening  on  these  wonderful  territories,  and  the  immense  amount 
of  shipping  which  sail  daily  within  sight  of  its  sea  lines,  the  scientific  survey  of 
them  bv  competent  persons  is  loudly  called  for  by  the  principal  maritime 
powers  of  the  world ; probably  it  could  be  better  done  by  a joint  commission 
of  hydrographists  of  the  great  naval  powers.  There  is  not  an  island  in  all  those 
we  have  mentioned,  in  the  gulf  or  in  the  Pacific,  except  Santa  Margarita, 
Cedros,  and  Guadelupe,  whose  true  positions  or  superficial  dimensions  are  known 
in  navigation,  geography,  or  history,  and  only  a few  of  them  are  inhabited, 
and  then  only  by  a few  fishermen.  If  all  these  islands,  which  contain  immense 
resources  in  excellent  harbors,  in  minerals,  in  fisheries,  audin  pearl-oyster  banks, 
were  joined  together,  they  would  make  a district  of  country  100  miles  long  by 
80  miles  broad,  and  at  a rough  estimate,  they  would  make  one-fifteenth  of  the 
superficies  of  the  peninsula. 

CHAPTER  n. 

THE  HARBORS,  BAYS,  AND  PORTS  OP  THE  PENINSULA. 

Coming  from  San  Diego  to  the  south  on  the  Pacific,  the  best-known  har- 
bors are : 

First.  The  Bay  of  Todos  Santos,  near  which  is  the  well-known  locality,, 
called  the  Sausal  de  Camacho,  where  salt  has  been  procured  .in  abundance 
since  1855.  It  makes  a fine  harbor  for  vessels  under  400  tons,  and  is  now  often 
resorted  to  by  whalers  and  others.  A grant  of  great  extent  covers  the  lands  of 
this  bay,  claimed  by  Jose  Y.  Limantour. 

Second.  To  the  southward,  about  100  miles,  is  the  fine  bay  and  port  of  San 
Quintin,  sometimes  called  in  maps  and  charts  San  Francisco,  and  also  Bay  of.  . 
the  Eleven  Thousand  Virgins  of  Cologne  ; San  Quintin  is  the  term  now  gen- 
erally known  in  navigation.  The  apex  of  the  bay  at  the  north  has  valuable 
salinas  or  salt-beds,  which  have  been  worked  since  1853,  and  the  salt  from' its 
superior  quality  is  well  known  in  the  San  Francisco  markets.  A large  grant 
of  land  is  also  laid  down  here  as  belonging  to  Limantour. 

Third.  To  the  southward,  some  130  miles,  is  the  great  bay  of  Sebastian 
Viscaino,  made  by  Cedros  and  Natividad  Islands ; its  western  aspects  are  en- 
tirely open  to  the  west  for  one-half  of  its  length.  It  has  a small  arm  at  its 
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northern  apex,  called  Pescado  Blanca,  where  is  a valuable  salt-bed,  in  the 
vicinity  of  which  is  the  grant  of  Mr.  Millatowitch,  a well-known  Russian  citizen 
of  California.  Several  extensive  lagoons  make  into  the  land,  according  to 
Payot’s  map,  which  are  laid  down  in  no  other  map.  A third  grant,  some  60 
miles  long  and  20  broad,  covering  all  the  neighboring  lands  of  the  bay,  is  also 
here  claimed  by  Limantour.  Valuable  salinas  are  found  all  along  the  shores 
of  this  bay,  which  was  discovered  by  Yiscaino  in  1602,  though  on  many  maps 
it  is  put  down  as  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  and  also  Saint  Sebastian ; on  others, 
the  Bay  of  Magdalena  is  located  here. 

Fourth.  Some  10  miles  below  Natividad  Island  is  the  small  bay  of  San 
Bartholomew,  often  called  Turtle  Bay,  which  contains  valuable  fisheries  of 
turtle,  used  for  the  supply  of  the  San  Francisco  market. 

Fifth.  One  hundred  miles  below  San  Bart’s,  after  doubling  Point  Abreojos, 
is  Ballenas  Bay,  which  in  2 7°  runs  into  the  land  for  20  miles,  and  is  the  resort 
of  innumerable  whales  in  the  calving  season,  and  from  which  hundreds  of  tons 
of  oil  have  been  shipped  to  San  Francisco  and  the  East  since  1853. 

Sixth.  One  hundred  and  fifty  miles  below  Ballenas  opens  up  the  Great 
Gulf  or  Bay  of  La  Magdalena,  discovered  by  Cabrillo  in  1542,  rediscovered  by 
Viscaino  in  1602,  and  found  from  the  descriptions  of  this  last  by  the  Jesuit 
Father  Guillen  in  1719.  It  is  often  mentioned  by  Spanish  navigators,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  extensive  on  the  west  coast  of  America,  but  was  not  known 
properly  in  navigation  till  Admiral  Belcher’s  visit  of  1839.  The  bay  forms 
into  a great  many  ramifications  and  arms,  and  is  about  50  miles  in  extreme 
length,  with  several  low,  sandy  islands,  as  well  as  rocky  ones ; its  breadth  ranges 
all  the  way  from  5 to  20  miles.-  For  the  last  50  years  it  has  been  the  resort 
of  American  whalers,  sealers,  and  other  hunters,  and  since  1854  regular  estab- 
lishments of  this  class  from  California  have  aggregated  on  its  shores  until  quite 
a settlement  is  now  formed.  It  is  also  much  resorted  to  by  Chinamen  from 
San  Francisco  for  gathering  the  mollusk  called  aulon,  the  meat  of  which  is  so 
much  esteemed  by  the  wealthy  people  of  China. 

Seventh.  Some  50  miles  below  Magdalena  the  small  bay  of  Todos  Santos  Mis- 
sion is  reached,  near  which  are  some  of  the  most  fertile  spots  of  the  peninsula. 

Eighth.  About  35  miles  farther  (south),  at  the  extremity  of  Lower  California, 
Cape  San  Lucas,  the  most  celebrated  promontory  on  the  west  coast  of  America, 
is  reached.  And  here  we  begin  to  turn  north  and  east  up  the  grand  portals  of 
the  Gulf  of  California,  of  whose  best  harbors,  ports,  and  bays,  we  shall  now 
make  such  detail  as  is  warranted  from  what  has  been  noted  of  them,  not  a 
single  one  of  which,  however,  has  been  properly  surveyed. 

Ninth.  The  first  is  the  roadstead  of  the  old  Mission  of  San  Jose,  often  cabled 
San  Jose  del  Cabo  or  of  the  Cape,  from  its  proximity  to  Cape  San  Lucas,  and 
appears  to  be  the  same  as  the  Bay  of  San  Bernarbe  or  Porto  Seguro  of  old 
charts ; from  the  cape  it  is  distant  some  20  miles  near  the  mouth  of  the  small 
river  or  arroyo  of  San  Jose.  This  is  a frequent  stopping-place  for  whalers,  and 
the  schooners  running  from  Guaymas,  Mazatlan,  San  Francisco,  and  Sau  Bias, 
and  a considerable  quantity  of  fertile  land  is  found  in  its  vicinity. 

Tenth.  Eighty  miles  above  San  Jose  is  the  well-known  bay  of  La  Paz, 
which  penetrates  the  land  to  the  south  some  25  miles  from  Espiritu  Santo 
Island,  having  a varying  breadth  of  from  6 to  10  miles.  This  is  one  of  the 
safest  and  finest  bays  and  harbors  iu  the  two  Californias,  and  has  been  known  in 
navigation  and  history  for  350  years.  It  has  been  celebrated  all  this  time  for 
the  abundance  of  pearl  oysters,  and  has  produced  pearls  among  the  most  valued 
gems  of  the  jeweller  and  lapidary,  and  prized  in  the  regalia  of  kings,  emperors, 
and  princes.  It  was  the  centre  of  operations  of  the  American  naval  and  mili- 
tary forces  in  1846  to  1848,  and  is  now  the  depot  for  the  Mexican  coast  line  of 
steamers  from  San  Francisco.  Since  1830  it  has  been  the  capital  of  Lower  Cali- 
fornia, where  all  government  operations  centre. 
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Tenth.  The  next  harbor  is  the  small  one  of  the  old  Presidio  of  Loretto,  which 
has  been  known  since  1700.  It  is  formed  by  the  Coronado  and  Carmen  Islands, 
and  makes  a fine  anchorage  in  ordinary  seasons ; in  its  vicinity  the  pearl  oyster 
was  formerly  found  in  the  greatest  abundance. 

Eleventh.  The  next  harbor  north  of  Loretto  of  value  is  that  of  Moleje,  so 
called  from  an  Indian  camp  found  there  by  the  Jesuits  before  1730.  It  is  about 
20  miles  deep  by  an  average  of  five,  and  is  considered  the  best  in  the  gulf  after 
La  Paz.  It  is  famous  for  the  extent  of  its  pearl-oyster  banks,  and  was  resorted 
to  by  the  divers  from  the  Sinaloa  coast  in  the  time  of  Cortez. 

Twelfth.  Above  Moleje  the  coast  of  the  peninsula  abounds  in  small  harbors, 
none  of  which  are  frequented  or  much  better  known  than  in  the  time  of  Father 
Consag’ s voyage  of  1746,  the  country  having  very  few  inhabitants  above  Moleje. 
The  large  bay  of  Los  Angeles,  180  miles  above  Moleje,  capable  as  is  said 
of  holding  hundreds  of  small  vessels,  has  been  frequently  resorted  to  within  the 
last  ten  years,  and  its  waters  and  those  of  Angel  Island  abound  in  a peculiar 
species  of  whale  and  rich  banks  of  pearl  oysters.  Copper,  sulphur,  and  argen- 
tiferous lead  minerals  are  said  to  be  very  abundant  in  the  country  around  its 
shores,  as  intimated  by  Consag  in  1746. 

Thirteenth.  Above  this  bay  of  Los  Angeles,  some  160  miles,  is  the  bay  and 
port  of  San  Felipe  de  Jesus,  which  has  been  established  since  1858,  principally 
by  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Millatowich,  who  has  here  another  grant  of  land.  This 
is  described  as  a fine  little  harbor,  and  has  been  used  by  American  vessels  bound 
to  the  Colorado,  and  for  communications  overland  to  the  Bay  of  San  Quintin  on 
the  ocean  coast,  and  for  trading  with  the  Indian  tribes  in  the  country  around 
the  peninsular  head  of  the  gulf.  It  was  formerly,  with  that  of  Los  Angeles,  used 
by  the  Jesuits  and  the  Dominicans  for  conveying  stores  and  effects  in  the  found- 
ing of  the  missions  on  the  ocean  coast  above  Santa  Gertrudes  between  1760  and 
1800,  and  since  1858  has  attracted  considerable  attention.  There  is  now 
(1867)  said  to  be  a small  settlement  here. 

Above  San  Felipe  there  are  no  ports  or  harbors  worth  mentioning,  as  they 
are  said  to  be  shallow  and  but  little  frequented,  or  fitted  for  commerce,  from  the 
dangerous  shoals  and  cayes  formed  by  the  deposits  of  the  Colorado.  All  the 
forementioned  islands,  harbors,  bays,  and  ports  of  the  gulf,  were  first  made 
known  and  named  by  Padre  Pedro  Ugarte,  in  his  voyage  up  the  gulf  in  1721, 
in  the  sloop  Triumph  of  the  Cross,  and  more  thoroughly  and  in  detail  by 
Father  Fernando  Consag  in  1746,  continued  in  small  degree  by  Padre  Winces- 
lao  Link  in  1765  ; since  that  period  nothing  has  been  done  in  these  gulf  lines  of 
any  account. 


PROGRESS  OF  DISCOVERY  AND  EXPLORATION THE  EXTRA-CHRISTIAN  WORLD 

DIVIDED  BETWEEN  SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL. 

The  treaty  of  Saragosa,  concluded  at  that  city  on  the  22d  April,  1529, 
between  the  King  of  Spain  and  the  King  of  Portugal,  by  which  the  old  under- 
standing of  1494  was  confirmed,  and  the  islands  or  new  countries  discov- 
ered and  to  be  discovered  should  be  divided  between  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal. Pope  Nicholas  Y.  in  1454  had  granted  his  bull  of  approval  that  Por- 
tugal should  have  the  results  of  all  her  discoveries  not  occupied  by 
Christian  people,  made  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  to  the  eastward,  which  about 
the  time  of  Columbus’s  first  voyage  of  1492  they  had  succeeded  in  doubling. 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  in  1494  therefore  procured  from  Pope  Alexander  VI. 
bulls  of  approval,  granting  them  all  discoveries  made  to  the  west.  Acrimonious 
disputes  arising  under  these  bulls,  the  two  powers  made  at  the  town  of  Torde- 
sillas  the  famous  Treaty  of  Partition  of  the  Ocean,  by  which  all  lands  lying 
to  the  east  of  a meridian  line  370  leagues  westward  of  the  Cape  Verde  Islands 
were  to  belong  to  Portugal,  while  all  to  the  west  of  the  said  line  fell  to  Spain. 
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On  this  basis  the  navigators  of  both  countries  ran  afoul  of  each  other  iu  the 
Malayan  seas  and  archipelagos  in  search  of  the  valuable  spices,  and  the  precious 
stones,  pearls,  and  metals,  when  all  Europe  was  again  put  in  commotion  by  the 
peppery  disputes  between  the  two  Catholic  potencies,  of  where  East  gave  out, 
and  where  West  ended.  Commissioners  from  these  two  nations,  then  the  great 
est  naval  powers  in  the  world,  met  at  the  city  of  Badajos  in  Spain  in  1523,  but 
without  effecting  any  settlement.  The  second  commissions  then  came  together 
at  the  city  of  Saragossa  in  Spain,  and  on  the  22d  of  April,  1529,  aforesaid,  a 
final  treaty  of  limits  was  effected  by  the  King  of  Spain  selling  to  the  King  of 
Portugal  all  his  rights  to  the  islands  of  the  Moluccas,  for  the  sum  of  350,000 
ducats  of  gold,  equivalent  to  83,080,000  of  our  money,  and  for  Spain  to  retire 
within  limits  east  of  the  said  Moluccas.  This  arrangement  greatly  affected  and 
stimulated  the  subsequent  discovery,  exploration,  and  conquest  of  the  continents 
and  islands  bathed  by  the  waters  of  the  great  South  Sea,  now  called  the  Pacific, 
and  hastened  materially  a better  knowledge  of  the  Californias,  and  the  islands 
of  the  great  Eastern  Archipelagos. 


CIRCUMNAVIGATION  OF  THE  EARTH — WHAT  WAS  BELIEVED  SQUARE  IS  SHOWN 
TO  BE  ROUND. 

Only  a few  years  before,  Fernando  Magallanes  with  three  Spanish  ships,  after  ' 
a perilous  passage  of  thirty-seven  days  through  the  straits  which  bear  his  name, 
entered  a boundless  horizon  of  water,  which  he  named  the  Pacific  Ocean,  on  the 
27th  day  of  November,  1520.  So  greatly  was  he  affected  that  he  shed  tears  of 
joy,  and  ordered  thanks  to  be  returned  to  God  throughout  his  fleet.  Sailing  to 
the  north  and  west  he  arrived  at  the  Western,  now  called  Philippine  islands,  and 
was  killed  at  the  Island  of  Matan  in  that  group,  on  the  27th  of  April,  1521. 
After  many  escapes  from  peril  by  sea  and  land,  Juan  Sebastiau  del  Cano  brought 
the  ship  Victoria  with  18  men,  from  the  Moluccas,  by  the  way  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  back  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  came  to  anchor  at  the 
port  of  San  Lucas,  in  Spain,  on  the  6th  September,  1522  ; the  vessel  being  the 
first  which  had  made  the  circumference  of  the  earth,  and  confirmed  the  theory 
of  men  of  learning  who  argued  this  fact  from  the  figure  of  our  planet  when  in 
eclipse  with  the  sun.  For  this  great  feat,  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  made  Del  Ca- 
no a grandee  of  Spain,  and  his  18  companions  were  all  highly  recompensed  and 
honored.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  the  sun  never  set  on  the  empire  of  Spain. 

THE  GREAT  SOUTH  SEA  ALSO  POSSESSED  BY  SPAIN. 

But  it  was  nine  long  years  before  Magellan’s  circumnavigation,  that  Vasco 
Nunez  de  Balboa  saw  from  the  mountains  of  the  Isthmus  the  great  sea,  without 
limits  of  horizon,  to  the  southwest,  and  ou  the  25th  September,  1513,  he  entered 
the  ocean  at  Panama,  and  took  possession  of  the  South  Seas  for  the  King  of  Spain. 

IN  SEARCH  OF  THE  SPICE  ISLANDS  OF  MAGELLAN — VOYAGE  FROM  SPAIN  BY 
GARCIA  LOYASA  IN  1525. 

In  the  year  1525,  on  the  24th  July,  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  dispatched 
Garcia  Jofre  de  Loyasa,  with  a fleet  of  six  vessels  and  450  men,  from  Corunna,  in 
Spain,  to  take  possession  of  the  Spice  Islands,  in  which  expedition  went  Andres 
de  Urdanetta  as  one  of  the  pilots,  who  afterward  became  an  Augustine  monk, 
and  was  in  the  expedition  of  Legaspi  in  1564. 

The  Pataca,  commanded  by  Jago  de  Guevara,  the  smallest  vessel  inLoyasa’s 
fleet,  which  had  separated  in  a storm  on  the  first  of  June,  after  entering  the  Pa- 
. cific  by  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  steered  along  the  west  coast  of  America,  and 
came  to  anchor  at  Tehuantepec,  on  the  25th  July,  1526,  after  a passage  of  55 
days ; Captain  Guevara  and  his  chaplain,  Friar  Arreyzaga,  were  conducted  to 
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Cortez,  in  the  city  of  Mexico.  This  is  the  first  voyage  on  record  from  the.  coasts 
of  Chili  to  the  coasts  of  Mexico.  The  remaining  vessels  of  the  fleet  crossed  the 
equator,  and  in  latitude  4°  north,  on  the  30th  July,  1526,  Loyasa,  the  captain- 
general  of  the  expedition,  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Sebastian  del  Cano,  who 
had  been  sent  by  the  emperor  as  second  in  command.  Del  Cano  also  died  at 
sea,  four  days  after  Loyasa.  Torribio  Alonzo  de  Salazar  was  then  chosen  com- 
mander, and  immediately  sailed  for  the  Ladrone  Islands,  where  they  arrived  on 
the  4th  September,  after  leaving  which,  Salazar  himself  died  on  the  10th.  Martin 
Iniguez  was  then  chosen  commander.  On  the  31st  December  Iniguez  anchors 
at  Tidore,  of  the  Moluccas,  and  is  immediately  menaced  by  the  Portuguese. 
Iniguez  also  dying,  Hernando  de  la  Torre  was  chosen  commander,  who,  at  Gil- 
lolo  Island,  met  with  the  fleet  of  Alvaro  de  Saavedra,  sent  by  Cortez  from  Mexico 
in  1527,  to  cooperate  with  Loyasa’s  fleet.  The  expeditions  meeting  with  great 
trouble  from  the  Portuguese,  and  Saavedra  dying,  De  la  Torre  offered  to  cease 
all  opposition,  if  the  Spaniards  were  returned  by  them  to  Spain.  This  was 
effected,  and  IJrdanetta  and  De  la  Torre  passed  to  Europe  by  the  way  of  Por- 
tuguese India,  thence  to  Lisbon,  and  arrived  in  Spain  in  February,  1537,  having 
left  the  Moluccas  in  1534,  and  departed  from  Corunna  in  July,  1525  : it  had 
taken  them  twelve  years  to  get  round  the  world. 


CORTEZ  SENDS  SAAVEDRA  TO  FIND  T SPICE  ISLANDS. 

The  emperor  had  pressed  on  Cortez  the  discovery  of  a strait  dividing  the 
continent,  and  the  finding  a way  from  New  Spain  to  the  Islands  of  Spices,  Ma- 
gellan’s vessel  having  brought  a large  quantity  of  those  valuable  materials,  then 
selling  at  immense  prices  in  Europe.  The  Pataca,  under  Guevara,  arriving  in 
Mexico  about  this  time,  Cortez  was  stimulated  to  effect  promptly  these  great  ob- 
jects, and  accordingly  dispatched  his  kinsman,  Alvara  de  Saavedra,  with  three 
ships,  the  Florida,  the  St.  Jago,  and  the  Espiritu  Santo,  with  110  men.  These 
sailed  from  the  port  of  Sihuantanejo,  in  West  Mexico,  on  the  31st  October,  1527. 
Steering  to  the  west,  they  met  with  great  sufferings,  losing  two  vessels  of  the 
fleet,  and  Saavedra,  in  the  other,  arriving  at  the  Ladrone  Islands  in  January, 
1528.  From  thence  he  visited  Mindando,  and  finally  joined  the  last  vessel  of 
Loyasa’s  unfortunate  fleet,  under  De  la  Torre,  at  Gillolo,  of  the  Spice  Islands, 
who  would  not  credit  that  Saavedra’s  ship  had  come  from  *New  Spain,  until  after 
cautious  inquiries.  Saavedra  repaired  his  ship  at  Tidore,  took  aboard  seventy 
quintals  of  cloves,  and  the  3d  June,  1528,  with  only  30  men,  set  sail  from  Ti- 
dore to  return  to  New  Spain,  but  after  reaching  lat.  14°  north,  and  meeting  with 
many  misfortunes,  was  compelled  to  turn  back  to  Tidore  again,  where  he  arrived 
in  October,  and  again  repaired  his  vessel.  In  May,  1529,  he  left  this  island, 
again  to  return  to  Mexico  by  the  way  of  New  Guinea,  and,  after  a short  stay  at 
the  islands  Los  Jardines  (in  176°  W.  of  Greenwich),  died  at  sea.  Before  dying,  he 
called  his  men  together,  and  made  Pedro  Lasso  commander.  Saavedra  was  a good 
man,  and  greatly  respected  by  his  men,  and  had  formed  a plan  for  opening  a 
passage  by  sea  through  the  Isthmus  of  America.  Lasso  died  at  sea  eight  days 
after  Saavedra,  and  it  was  IJrdanetta,  as  would  seem  from  the  confused  Spanish 
accounts,  who  brought  back  Saavedra’s  vessel  to  the  Spice  Islands,  where  he 
arrived  with  only  18  men,  and  joined  De  la  Torre.  Here,  from  reports  that  the 
Emperor  Charles  Y.  had  sold  the  Spice  Islands  to  Portugal,  they  fell  into  dis- 
putes, wars,  and  misfortunes  with  the  Portuguese  and  the  natives,  and  finally, 
being  greatly  reduced  in  men  in  both  ships,  by  scurvy  and  other  sickness,  en- 
tered into  a treaty  of  peace  with  the  Portuguese,  until  both  parties  could  hear 
from  Europe.  After  many  delays  they  gave  themselves  up,  the  Portuguese 
agreeing  in  1534  to  return  them  to  Europe,  and  they  reached  Spain,  after  a 
tedious  and  dangerous  journey,  in  India,  Asia,  and  the  Mediterranean,  in  February, 
1537,  as  mentioned  in  the  account  of  Loyasa’s  expedition.  The  two  expeditions, 
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which  had  cost  so  much  money  and  so  many  lives,  experienced,  from  first  to  last, 
a sad  and  innumerable  train  of  trials,  dangers,  deaths,  shipwrecks,  misfortunes,  and 
disgraces,  which  greatly  affected  the  public  sentiment  in  Spain  and  Mexico,  par- 
ticularly when  the  emperor’s  sale  of  the  Moluccas  was  made  known  through  the 
final  treaty  of  Saragossa  of  1529,  this  treaty  being  essentially  promoted  by  the 
difficulties  and  complications  growing  out  of  the  operations  of  the  forces  of  Lo- 
yasa  and  Saavedra. 


CHAPTER  III. 

FIRST  VOYAGE  ORDERED  BY  CORTEZ  TO  FIND  THE  COUNTRIES  OF  PEARLS 
AND  GOLD. 

In  1528  Fernando  Cortez  dispatched,  from  Tehuantepec,  Cristoval  de  Olid 
and  Diego  Hurtado  de  Mendoza  in  five  vessels  to  make  discoveries  to  the  north 
and  to  the  south,  while  he  went  to  Europe  (in  1528)  to  defend  himself  against 
his  enemies.  This  enterprise,  like  the  one  sent  by  him  from  Zacatula  in  the 
same  year  under  Pedro  Nunez  Maldonado  (or  Francisco  Maldonado),  who  went 
up  as  high  as  the  river  of  Santiago,  in  Jalisco,  resulted  in  nothing  of  material 
interest,  except  stimulating  the  desire  of  Cortez  to  know  more  of  the  northern 
countries. 

SECOND  VOYAGE  ORDERED  BY  CORTEZ,  TO  FIND  THE  ISLAND  OF  CALIFORNIA, 
RICH  IN  GOLD  AND  PRECIOUS  STONES. 

After  returning  from  Spain  to  Mexico,  in  1530,  where  he  was  made  Mar- 
quis of  Oaxaca  by  the  emperor,  with  the  authority  to  make  further  conquests, 
Cortez  got  ready  "four  vessels,  named  La  Concepcion,  San  Lazaro,  San  Marcos, 
and  San  Miguel.  These  last  two  he  placed  under  Hurtado  de  Mendoza  of  the 
1528  enterprise,  directing  him  to  make  explorations  to  the  north  and  west 
among  the  islands  and  coasts  of  New  Spaiu,  and  to  find  the  Island  of  California, 
rich  in  gold  and  precious  stones.  He  had  thus  dispatched,  since  1527,  four 
expeditions  of  discovery,  viz. : Saavedra’s,  De  Olid  and  Mendoza’s,  Maldonado’s 
and  the  present  again  under  Mendoza.  This  last  now  sailed  from  Acapulco  on 
the  3d  June,  1532,  and,  exploring  the  coast,  came  to  anchor  at  Aguatlan,  or 
Santiago  de  Buen  Esperanza,  in  20° ; from  thence  to  the  port  of  Matanchel  in 
21°  : in  a few  days  afterward  he  found  the  Magdalena  or  Tros  Marias  Islands, 
CO  miles  to  the  northwest.  After  this  he  proceeded  slowly  along  the  coast  till 
he  made  27°  or  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mayo  River.  Meeting  with  a constant 
series  of  storms,  attacks  from  the  natives,  short  provisions,  and  his  crews  in  a 
mutinous  state,  he  determined  to  send  one  vessel  back  by  sea,  while  with  the 
other  he  continued  his  voyage  to  the  north.  The  returning  vessel  was  wrecked 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Yauderas,  near  Cape  Corrientes,  when  all  but  three  meu  were 
killed  by  the  Indians,  and  the  vessel  was  seized  by  the  soldiers  of  Nuno  de 
Guzman.  Of  Mendoza’s  vessel  nothing  more  is  known  than  rumors  prevailed 
of  his  being  wrecked  farther  north,  with  the  loss  of  all  on  board.  None  of  his 
crew  ever  returned.  The  three  survivors  from  the  Indian  attack  reached  Cortez 
in  1531,  several  months  afterward,  and  from  their  accounts  strong  representa- 
tions were  made  by  him  against  Guzman  before  the  royal  Audiencia  of  Mexico. 

THIRD  VOYAGE  ORDERED  BY  CORTEZ. 

On  the  30th  October,  1533,  Cortez  dispatched  from  Tehuantepec  the  Con- 
cepcion and  San  Liizaro  on  the  search  after  Mendoza  and  to  further  explore  to 
the  north.  The  first  was  under  Diego  Becerra,  with  Fortun  Ximenez  for  pilot, 
and  the  second  under  Hernando  Grijalva,  with  Martin  de  Acosta  for  pilot. 
The  two  vessels  a few  days  afterward  separated  in  a storm.  Grijalva,  stretch- 
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ing  to  the  west,  discovered  the  islands  of  Saint  Thomas,  now  the  Revilla  Gige- 
dos,  and  reached  near  the  latitude  of  San  Bias,  after  which,  in  the  spring  of 
1534,  he  returned  in  the  San  Lazaro,  and  came  to  anchor  at  Acapulco.  It 
was  in  this  voyage  that  the  old  captain  met  with  the  California  mermaid,  a sea 
mammal  seldom  exceeding  36  inches  in  length  or  of  the  weight  of  seven  or 
eight  pounds. 

The  Concepcion,  under  Becerra,  stretched  farther  north  along  the  coast  of 
Jalisco,  when,  his  crew  mutinying,  he  was  murdered  by  his  pilot,  Fortun  Xime- 
nez : the  scene  of  this  atrocity  must  have  been  in  the  vicinity  of  the  present 
Mazatlan,  as  Ximenez  immediately  after  stretched  directly  west,  and  came  to  a 
new  coast,  never  before  visited,  and  anchored  in  a small  bay  which  they  called 
Santa  Cruz.  Here  Ximenez  and  20  of  his  men  were  hilled  by  the  Indians, 
while  the  survivors  made  their  escape  in  the  Concepcion  with  many  pearls  and 
curious  things  obtained,  and  took  her  over  to  the  roadstead,  of  Chiametla, 
which  is  set  down  now  on  maps  as  a few  leagues  south  of  Mazatlan.  Here  she 
was  also  seized  by  De  Guzman  and  her  men  made  prisoners  ;•  on  ascertaining 
which,  Cortez  made  energetic. representations  to  the  Audiencia,  who  were  afraid 
both  of  himself  and  Guzman,  and  gave  him  no  satisfaction,  notwithstanding  he 
was  then  out  of  pocket  70,000  Castellanos  in  gold,  by  his  various  sea  expedi- 
tions. 

FOURTH  VOYAGE  ORDERED  BY  CORTEZ,  IE  WHICH  HE  TAKES  COMMAND. 

Fired  with  indignity  at  such  outrages  on  his  rights,  he  assembled  an  army 
of  400  Spaniards  and  300  negroes,  mounted  and  on  foot,  and  reared  and  tore 
up  along  the  valleys  of  the  coast,  determined  to  punish  Guzman  and  his  minions ; 
sending  his  veszels,  the  Santa  Agueda  and  Santo  Tomas,  in  August,  1531, 
from  Tehuantepec  to  Chiametla,  where  he  recaptured  the  San  Lazaro  from  the 
party  of  Guzman  : these  two  old  rovers,  however,  were  prudent  enough  not  to 
engage  in  pitched  battle. 

From  Chiametla,  on  the  15th  April,  1535,  he  sailed  with  his  fleet  to  the  west 
for  the  place  where  Ximenez  was  killed,  and  his  escaped  companions  had  brought 
such  fine  pearls.  On  the  1st  of  May  he  found  an  island,  called  by  him  Santia- 
go, probably  Ceralbo  orEspiritu  Santo,  and  on  the  3d  came  to  anchor  in  the 
bay  where  Ximenez  and  his  men  were  killed  in  1533.  This  bay  is  the  same 
accepted  in  history  as  that  now  called  the  Bay  of  La  Paz,  but  which  Cortez 
named  the  Bay  of  Santa  Cruz,  which  was  solemnly  taken  possession  of  for  the 
crown  of  Spain.  Here  he  landed  with  130  men  and  40  horses,  and  sent  back 
two  of  his  vessels  to  Chiametla  to  bring  the  remainder  of  his  land  forces.  These 
soon  returned  with  a portion  of  the  forces,  and  were  immediately  dispatched 
back  to  bring  the  remainder,  from  which,  however,  only  one  returned,  the  other 
being  lost  in  the  succession  of  storms  then  prevailing.  Cortez  then  himself 
returned  to  Chiametla,  from  whence  he  again  landed  at  Santa  Cruz  after  the 
greatest  dangers,  and  just  in  time  to  prevent  his  forces  there  from  dying  of 
starvation.  Explorations  were  now  made  on  every  side  by  land  and  sea,  and 
so  twelve  months  passed  without  finding  any  great  cities  or  mines,  or  the  long- 
sought  strait.  His  men  were  now  discontented  and  mutinous.  His  wife, 
Juana  de  Zuniga,  hearing  he  was  wrecked  or  dead,  sent  a vessel,  in  1537,  to 
Santa  Cruz  to  verify  the  truth,  with  the  news  that  Don  Antonio  de  Mendoza, 
the  new  Viceroy  of  Mexico,  had  arrived.  On  receiving  this  news,  Cortez  imme- 
diately departed  in  one  of  his  vessels,  leaving  his  remaining  ships,  armaments, 
and  men  in  California,  under  the  command  of  Francisco  de  Ulloa.  On  the  way 
he  met  with  the  vessel  under  Hernando  Grijalva,  and  both  entered  the  port  of 
Acapulco,  about  April,  1537.  Ulloa,  finding  every  thing  going  on  bad  in  the 
settlement,  returned  with  all  his  expedition  to  New  Spain,  early  in  1538. 
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THE  FIFTH  AND  LAST  VOYAGE  ORDERED  BY  CORTEZ — THE  SEVEN  CITIES,  AND 

THE  GRAND  QUIVIRA,  CIBOLA,  AND  TOTONTEAC,  NORTH  OF  THE  GILA 

KING  TATARAX  WITH  CROZIER  AND  LONG  BEARD,  HOARY  AND  RICH. 

About  this  time  all  New  Spain  was  in  a whirl  of  excitement  from  the 
arrival' of  Cabeza  de  Yaca,  who  had  landed,  in  1527,  in  Tampa  Bay  iD  Florida, 
and  had  wandered  with  several  companies  across  the  continent  until  they 
arrived  at  Culiacan  of  Sinaloa,  in  1536,  after  great  perils.  And  growing  out 
of  this  were  the  reports  of  Friar  Marcos  de  Noza,  who  with  some  companions 
had  wandered  from  Culiacan,  in  1539,  to  a new,  strange  country  to  the  north, 
where  were  many  rich  countries  full  of  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones,  called 
Cibola,  Totonteac,  and  Grand  Quivira,  and  in  those  countries  was  a king, 
called  Tatarax  with  a long  beard,  hoary  and  rich,  who  worshipped  a cross  of 
gold  and  the  image  of  the  Queen  of  Heaven.  This  country,  heard  of  also  by 
De  Yaca,  was  the  same  we  now  call  Central  and  North  Arizona,  and  Friar  Mar- 
cos said  they  were  populous  in  many  peoples.  To  prove  this,  Viceroy  Men- 
doza set  on  foot,  in  1540,  the  expedition  of  Francisco  Vasquez  de  Coronado  to 
go  by  land,  who  got  up  as  high  in  New  Mexico  as  latitude  40°.  In  concert 
with  these  he  also  sent  Fernando  de  Alarcon  with  two  vessels,  who  proceeded 
up  the  gulf,  aud  ascended  the  Colorado  beyond  the  Gila.  But  neither  of  these 
expeditions  found  the  great  cities  of  gold  nor  the  powerful  and  populous  king- 
doms. Excited  by  these  movements,  and  to  recover  himself  of  his  great  losses, 
Cortez  determined  to  prepare  another  expedition  to  find  out  the  great  kingdoms 
and  rich  peoples  of  the  north.  This  expedition  consisted  of  the  barks  Santa 
Agueda,  Santo  Tomas,  and  La  Trinidad,  which  were  placed  by  him  under  com- 
mand of  his  old  officer  Francisco  de  Ulloa,  who  sailed  from  Acapulco  on  the 
8th  of  July,  1539.  A few  days  out  at  sea  the  Santa  Agueda  broke  her  main- 
mast. After  repairing  at  the  port  of  Colima,  they  left  again,  and  shortly  after 
the  Santo  Tomas  sunk  at  sea  in  a great  storm.  With  the  other  two  vessels  he 
sailed  up,  as  would  seem,  on  the  Sonora  side,  to  the  head  of  the  gulf,  and  find- 
ing the  two  shores  meet,  returned  down  along  the  peuinsular  coasts  until  he 
came  to  anchor  in  his  old  port  of  Santa  Cruz  on  the  18th  October,  1539. 
Sailing  out  on  the  29th,  he  steered  south,  and,  doubling  a high  promontory, 
turned  his  ships  north  along  the  coast  of  the  Pacific.  After  a stormy  and  dan- 
gerous voyage,  attacked  by  Iudians,  and  his  men  reduced  by  sickness,  he 
worked  his  way  north  as  far  as  30°,  and  on  the  20th  January,  1540,  discovered 
the  island  of  Cedros  or  Cerros.  In  a terrible  storm  hereabouts  the  vessels 
were  separated.  By  some  it  is  said  Ulloa  was  never  heard  of  afterward  nor 
his  vessel,  while  the  Santa  Agueda  found  her  way  back  in  safety  to  Acapulco, 
and  gave  the  first  accounts  of  the  Sea  of  Cortez  making  a peninsula  of  the 
land.  Other  chroniclers,  as  Gomarro  and  Bernal  Dias,  say  Ulloa  returned  in 
safety  and  afterward  died  in  the  province  of  Jalisco. 

On  the  ocean  coast  were  found  no  great  countries  or  populous  kingdoms, 
nor  spice  islands,  nor  cities,  the  streets  whereof  were  paved  with  gold  and 
silver.  Francisco  Presciado,  an  officer  of  the  Santa  Agueda,  on  his  return  to 
Spain,  several  years  afterward,  published  a history  of  this  voyage,  which  is  to 
be  found  in  Hakluyt  and  Ramusio,  and  is  of  very  great  interest  in  California 
history.  Thus  was  a name  given  to  the  land,  and  called  California ; and  the 
gulf  without  an  outlet  north  named  the  Sea  of  Cortez. 

DISCOVERY  OF  THE  RIVER  COLORADO,  AND  CONFIRMATION  MADE  THAT  CALIFORNIA 
WAS  A PENINSULA  AND  NOT  AN  ISLAND NO  RICH  CITIES  OR  PEOPLES  FOUND. 

To  assist  the  expeditions  of  Yasquez  Coronado,  Viceroy  Mendoza  dispatched 
from  Acapulco,  on  the  31st  of  May,  1541,  Hernando  Alarcon,  with  the  barks  . 
San  Pedro  and  Santa  Catalina.  Sailing  along  the  Souora  coast,  he  reached  in 
safety  the  head  of  the  gulf,  and  discovering  there  the  mouth  of  a great  river, 
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called  by  some  anterior  Spaniards  tbe  Buen  Guia,  wbicb  he  renamed  the  River 
of  Our  Lady  of  Buena  Guia,  or,  as  he  elsewhere  terms  it,  the  River  Tisones  or 
Fire-brands  • the  same  called  by  one  of  the  Pima  tribes  the  River  Tamosatzin, 
and  by  the  Yuma  Indians  Hawheelchawot ; the  river  Gila  is  called  by  them 
Haquisiseel.  In  boats  he  made  two  voyages  to  a distance  of  some  250  miles 
up  the  stream,  where  high  mountains  and  rocks  shut  in  the  river.  He  found 
neither  great  cities  nor  gold  nor  diamonds,  but  made  note  for  the  first  time  of 
the  dangerous  bores  and  overflows  from  the  river.  The  Viceroy  also  dispatched 
a land  force  in  connection  with  Alarcon’s  from  Culiacan,  under  Melchor  Dias  to 
explore  the  country  on  the  Sonora  side,  but,  after  passing  many  deserts,  and  meet- 
ing with  great  misfortunes,  he  returned  without  effecting  any  thing  important. 

His  pilot,  Domingo  Castillo,  made  a chart  of  both  coasts  of  the  gulf,  in 
which  the  connection  of  the  river  is  plainly  shown  for  the  first  time,  and  which 
still  exists  in  the  archives  of  Spain  and  Mexico.  This  map  was  published  by 
Archbishop  Lorenzano  at  Mexico  in  1770,  in  his  letters  of  Cortez.  Not  meeting 
with  any  of  Coronado’s  parties  or  men,  Alarcon  returned  with  his  vessels  to 
Acapulco,  satisfied  that  he  had  got  four  degrees  higher  north  than  the  last  of 
that  of  Cortez.  But  the  viceroy,  vexed  at  his  want  of  success,  gave  Alarcon  the 
cold  shoulder,  and  he  died  soon  after  in  Mexico,  in  disgrace. 

CORTEZ  RETURNS  TO  SPAIN THE  GREAT  CONQUISTADOR  DIES  AN  HUMBLE 

CHRISTIAN  SINNER. 

Stung  to  the  quick  at  the  expeditions  which  Mendoza  had  promoted  under 
Coronada  de  Noza,  Alvarado,  and  Alarcon,  which  all  invaded  his  rights  as  ade- 
lantado  and  admiral  of  the  South  Sea  countries,  Fernando  Cortez  returned  to 
Spain  in  1540,  to- get  relief  from  the  emperor  from  the  power  of  his  enemies, 
and  remuneration  for  his  losses.  After  attending  the  court  for  seven  years,  dis- 
gusted with  delays  and  broken  in  spirit,  the  great  captain  met  the  grim  con- 
queror of  all  in  his  own  bed  at  the  town  of  Castilleja  de  la  Cuesta  on  the  2d 
December,  1547.  His  body  was  afterward  removed  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  and 
buried  in  the  vault  of  a chapel  built  with  his  own  funds.  . He  was,  says  the  old 
chronicler,  a man  truly  worthy  of  immortal  reputation,  his  zeal  most  ardent  for 
the  propagation  of  religion.  For  his  sins  he  was  chastised  by  Providence,  the 
just  avenger  of  the  weak,  who,  thus  humbling  him  by  an  old  age  of  troubles, 
mortifications,  and  losses,  enabled  him  to  meet  his  end  in  a manner  becoming 
a good  Christian,  and  to  show  him  the  utter  vanity  of  human  riches  and  re- 
nown. 

The  great  conqueror  had  written  to  his  master  the  emperor  in  1522  : 
“They  tell  me  that  Ciguatan  is  an  island  inhabited  by  women  without  any 
men,  although  at  certain  times  they  are  visited  by  men  from  the  mainland,  and 
if  the  women  bear  female  children  they  are  protected,  but  if  males  they  are 
driven  from  their  society.  They  also  tell  me  it  is  very  rich  in  pearls  and  gold,, 
respecting  which  I shall  labor  to  obtain  the  truth,  and  to  give  your  majesty  a 
full  account  of  it.”  Thus  his  life  went  out.  He  had  fulfilled  his  appointed 
destiny ; he  had  spent,  as  some  pretend,  what  would  equal  three  millions 
of  dollars  of  our  money  to  conquer  California.  The  Amazonians  were  not  found,, 
but,  centuries  after,  others  picked  up  the  gold  and  pearls.  He  merely  lighted' 
the  way — he  bore  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day,  he  perplexed  and  worried, 
his  soul  till  his  head  was  gray,  and  others  were  to  step  in  and  open  the  box  of 
concealed  treasures. 

VOYAGES  OF  VILLALOBOS  AND  RODRIGUEZ  CABRILLO DISCOVERY  OF  ALTA 

CALIFORNIA. 

Pedro  Alvarado,  the  conqueror  of  Guatemala,  having  at  great  cost 
assembled  a fleet  'of  twelve  vessels  at  the  port  of  Navidad  or  Natividad,  to 
second  his  land  expedition  in  connection  with  those  of  the  viceroy’s  under- 
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Coronado  and  Alarcon  to  outwit  the  enterprises  of  Cortez  to  the  north  and  west 
of  Mexico,  and  Alvarado  having  died  at  Ezatlan,  near  Guadalajara,  in  1541, 
from  the  effects  of  a fall  from  his  horse,  the  Viceroy  Mendoza  assumed  charge 
of  his  expeditionary  materials,  the  vessels  then  going  rapidly  to  destruction. 
Five  ships  were  repaired  and  put  under  the  charge  of  his  brother-in-law,  Ruy 
Lopez  de  Villalobos,  having  on  board  370  men,  who  was  dispatched  from  the 
port  of  Natividad  on  the  1st  of  November,  1542,  to  mate  discoveries  and  con- 
quests in  the  Western  or  Philippine  Islands,  and  which  expedition,  from  numer- 
ous misfortunes,  came  to  an  untimely  end  ; Villalobos  never  even  sighted 
the  coasts  of  California,  nor  came  within  200  miles  of  the  peninsula. 

On  the  27th  June,  1542,  the  viceroy  despatched  two  more  of  Alvarado’s 
ships,  named  San  Salvador  and  La  Vitoria,  from  the  port  of  Natividad  or  La 
Purificacion,  under  command  of  Juan  Rodriguez  Cabrillo,  a Portugese  naviga- 
tor of  high  character,  then  serving  in  the  Spanish  navy.  Cabrillo  was  directed 
to  continue  the  discoveries  on  the  ocean  coast  above  TJlloa’s  last  point  of  Cedros 
Island.  On  the  2d  June  he  says  he  got  a “ sight  of  California,”  anchored  at 
“Puerto  San  Lucas”  on  the  5th,  doubled  the  land,  and  on  the  8th  came  to 
Punta  Trinidad  in  25° ; about  the  20th  discovered  the  “ Puerta  de  la  Mada- 
lena ; ” in  23  leagues  from  Madalena  found  a great  bay,  which  he  called  Puerto 
de  Santiago,  in  27°  30' ; five  leagues  farther  discovered  some  dangerous  rocks, 
called  by  him  Abreojos;  in  28°  found  a port  called  by  him  Santa  Anna;  on 
27th  July  found  the  deep  bay,  Port  Fondo,  six  leagues  from  Santa  Anna;  on 
the  first  of  August  found  the  port  of  San  Pedro  Vincula  in  28°  30',  in  sight  of 
“ Isla  de  Zedros,”  from  “ California  to  which  place  they  met  no  Indians.”  To 
the  southeast  of  Zedros  four  leagues,  found  the  island  San  Esteban,  beyond 
which  was  a grand  bay  (or  ensenada),  probably  that  now  called  Sabastian  Vis- 
caino,  covered  in  places  with  immeuse  sea-weeds;  on  August  10th  took  in 
wood  and  water  on  Cedros  Island,  which  is  in  29°  ; in  ten  leagues  farther, 
in  30°  short,  he  found  the  fine  port  of  Santa  Clara;  on  the  15th  found  the 
Punta  del  Mai  Abrigo  in  30°  30' ; and  ten  leagues  farther  on  found  the  island 
San  Bernardo.  Hereabouts  the  country  was  beautiful,  and  covered  with  many 
trees.  On  the  20th  August,  after  sailing  seven  leagues  from  San  Bernardo,  he 
came  to  Punta  del  Engafio  (or  Deception),  in  31°,  after  passing  which,  ten 
leagues  farther,  on  the  22d  August,  he  entered  a beautiful  and  safe  harbor  in  31° 
30',  named  by  him  the  “Puerto  de  la  Posesion,”  where  he  took  possession  of 
the  country  “ in  the  name  of  his  majesty,  and  the  illustrious  Senor  Don  An- 
tonio de  Mendoza.”  Here  he  stopped  several  days,  and  took  in  wood  and 
water,  discovering  a large  salina  near  by,  the  Indians  he  met  with  telling  him 
by  signs  they  had  seen,  five  days’  journey  in  the  interior,  people  who  were 
clothed  .and  armed  like  Cabrillo’s  men,  and  had  maize  and  many  dogs,  on  which 
the  captain  gave  them  a letter  to  convey  to  these  Spaniards ; probably  they 
had  seen  the  men  of  Alarcon’s  or  Coronado’s  expeditions.  These  Indians  were 
anointed  with  a kind  of  white  bitumen  or  asphaltum.  On  the  27th  August  he  left 
the  port,  and  two  leagues  farther  found  the  small  island  San  Augustin,  where  he 
was  compelled  to  anchor  from  a heavy  storm.  Here  he  found  signs  of  people 
and  two  cow’s-horus,  also  great  numbers  of  drift-logs  of  immense  sizes,  measur- 
ing 60  feet  long,  and  taking  two  men’s  stretched  arms  to  embrace  them,  which 
logs  appeared  to  be  of  cypress-wood. 

On  the  3d  September  he  left  the  island,  and  on  the  8th,  in  32°  30',  found  the 
Cape  San  Martin,  near  which  he  discovered  a small  lagoon  of  sweet  water,  and 
where  he  met  with  a band  of  forty  Indians,  who  gave  him  fish  and  the  roots  of 
maguey  roasted.  The  land  in  the  vicinity  of  this  cape  made  a large  fine  valley, 
with  many  smaller  ones.  Leaving  this  place,  he  came  up  a few  days  afterward,  in 
33°,  with  a point  which  lie  named  Cape  de  la  Cruz,  where  there  was  neither 
wood,  water,  nor  Indians,  but  after  passing  which,  he  says,  “ from  La  Califor- 
nia to  this  place  the  shores  are  all  very  sandy,  but  from  hence  commences  a 
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country  of  different  character  and  much  better.”  On  the  17  th  September  they 
left  this  cape,  and  six  leagues  farther  on  discovered  the  line  port  of  San  Mateo, 
in  33°  20',  passing  a small  island  close  to  the  mainland.  Here  they  saw  again 
immense  numbers  of  drift-logs,  and  large  flocks  of  animals  like  the  sheep  of 
Peru  (or  alpacas),  with  long  wool  and  small  horns,  “ de  un  xeme  en  luengo,” 
or  four  inches  long  and  an  inch  thick,  with  small  round  tails.  These  were  no 
doubt  what  are  now  known  as  the  antelopes  of  California,  as  they  were  formerly 
abundant  in  the  north  parts  of  the  peninsula. 

On  the  23d  he  left  San  Mateo,  and,  sailing  for  26  leagues  along  a fertile- 
looking  coast  containing  beautiful  valleys  and  groves,  they  passed  three  small 
desert  islands  in  34°,  situated  three  leagues  from  the  mainland,  named  by  him 
Islas  Desiertas,  the  same  now  called  Las  Coronadas. 

On  Thursday,  the  28th  of  September,  about  six  leagues  distant  from  the 
islands  to  the  north-northwest,  Cabrillo  entered  a beautiful  and  land-locked 
harbor,  which  he  named  San  Miguel,  now  known  as  San  Diego,  which  he 
fixes  in  34°  20',  and  where  he  remained  till  the  3d  of  October.  Here  com- 
mence the  first  discovery  and  the  primary  explorations  of  the  coasts  of  Alta 
California,  Cabrillo  having  passed  the  present  limits  of  the  peninsula. 

In  all  these  latitudes  notated  by  Cabrillo  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  his 
instruments  were  extremely  defective  both  for  observing  latitudes  and  measuring 
the  space  passed  over  the  water  daily  by  the  vessel.  For  instance  : 


San  Diego  in  1542  is  made  to  be  in  latitude 34°  20' 

U.  S.  Coast  Survey  by  Davidson  makes  it  in  1858. ...  32°  41' 

Excess  by  Cabrillo 1°  39' 


Or  say  100  miles  too  much  north.  The  Coast  Survey  instruments  being  the 
most  approved  of  modern  ones,  in  which  but  trifling  errors  can  occur,  as  the  ob- 
servations are  made  on  shore,  makes  their  standard,  at  it  were,  indisputable. 

The  most  of  the  geographical  names  inserted  by  Cabrillo  in  the  foregoing, 
and  those  given  by  him  in  his  explorations  to  the  north,  between  San  Diego  and 
Cape  Mendocino,  were  almost  entirely  ignored  by  Sebastian  Yiscaino  in  his  voy- 
age of  1602,  for  what  reason  has  never  been  determined  ; Yiscaino  never  even 
alluding  to  Cabrillo’s  services  in  his  account  given  in  Torquemada  and  Yenegas. 

As  Cabrillo’s  voyage  was  the  first  complete  reconnoissance  made  of  the  ocean 
coasts  of  Lower  California,  we  shall  here  insert  the  names  he  gave  and  those 
punctuated  by  Navarette,  in  his  remarks  on  Cabrillo’s  voyage,  in  his  “ History  of 
Spanish  Explorations  on  the  North  Pacific  Coasts,”  and  as  known  on  Spanish 
charts  in  1802,  premising  that  Navarette’s  critique  on  this  celebrated  voyage  is 
found  very  meagre  and  defective  when  comparing  it  with  the  verbatim  original 
of  Cabrillo  in  Smith’s  collection  of  1857,  which  occupies  twenty  times  more  type 
than  Navarette’s  notations : 

Cape  San  Lucas  by  Cabrillo  in  1542 — C.  San  Lucas  by  Navarette  in  1802. 

Punta  Trinidad  by  Cabrillo  in  1542 — Punta  Trinidad  of  Margarita  Island  in  1802. 

Puerto  de  la  Madalena  by  Cabrillo  in  1542 — Bay  of  Magdalena  in  1802. 

Santa  Catalina  y Santiago  by  Cabrillo  in  1542 — Las  Abreojos  Islets  in  1802. 

Santa  Anna  by  Cabrillo  in  1542 — Asuncion  Island  in  1802. 

Puerto.  Fondo  or  S.  Pedro  Advincula  by  Cabrillo  in  1542 — Port  San  Bartolomeo  in  1802. 

Isla  de  Cedros  or  Zedros  by  Cabrillo  in  1542 — Island  of  Cerros  in  1802. 

Mai  Abrigo  by  Cabrillo  in  1542 — Punta  de  Canoas  in  1802. 

San  Bernardo  Island  by  Cabrillo  in  1542 — Island  San  Geronimo  in  1802. 

Punta  Engano  (or  Deception)  by  Cabrillo  in  1542 — Cabo  Baxo  in  1802. 

Puerto  Posesion  by  Cabrillo  in  1542 — Bay  of  Las  Yirgenes  in  1802. 

San  Augustin  puerto  by  Cabrillo  in  1542 — In  San  Martin  Island  in  1802. 

Cabo  San  Martin  by  Cabrillo  in  1542 — Point  in  San  Quintin  Bay  in  1802. 

Puerto  San  Mateo  by  Cabrillo  in  1642 — Bay  of  Todos  Santos  in  1802. 

Islas  Desiertas  by  Cabrillo  in  1542 — Las  Coronadas  in  1802. 

Puerto  San  Miguel  by  Cabrillo  in  1542 — Bay  of  San  Diego  in  1802. 
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After  1802  many  of  the  geographical  terms  of  Navarette  were  again  altered, 
leaving  this  matter  at  the  present  time  in  great  confusion. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

FURTHER  VOYAGES  AND  EXPLORATIONS  AFTER  1543  AND  TO  1588. 

From  the  unsuccessful  results  of  the  explorations  of  De  Niza  and  Corouado 
by  land  and  the  voyages  of  Alarcon,  TJlloa,  and  Cabrillo  by  sea  to  find  the 
wealthy  kingdoms  and  cities  to  the  north  and  west  of  Jalisco  and  Sinaloa, 
counterparts  of  those  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  and  because  no  strait  or  entrance  by 
water  had  been  found  leading  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic,  the  Spanish 
statesmen  came  to  the  conclusion  that  no  such  countries  were  in  existence,  except 
probably  those  to  the  north  of  40°  ; and  it  appears  to  have  been  decided,  if  such 
were  known  to  other  nations,  it  would  be  detrimental  to  the  interests  and  policy, 
of  Spain. 

The  next  mention  of  the  California  coasts  is  when  Andres  de  Urdaneta,  a 
mariner  by  profession  and  companion  of  Loyasa,  and  who  went  with  Miguel 
Legaspi  in  1564  to  conquer  the  Philippines,  was  sent  in  1565  as  a pilot  of  a 
vessel  sent  from  thence  by  Legaspi  to  Mexico ; at  this  time  Urdanetta  had 
become  a monk  of  the  order  of  Saint  Augustin.  Urdanetta  steered  his  vessel 
up  north  as  high  as  43°  in  search  of  the  northwest  winds,  which  he  met  with, 
and  with  which  he  first  made  the  west  coast  of  America  near  Cape  Mendocino, 
and  then  dropping  down  the  line  of  the  coast  until  he  made  the  end  of  the  pen- 
insula or  the  country  of  Cortez,  and  so  stretched  off  to  the  east  and  south  for 
Acapulco : he  is  not  known  to  have  landed  in  any  part  of  California  above  or  below 
San  Diego.  His  derrotero , or  course  drawn  off  on  a chart,  was  used  by  the 
Spaniards  between  Manilla  and  Acapulco  for  a hundred  years  afterward. 
After  the  year  1570  vessels  regularly  sailed  twice  a year  betweeu  Manilla  and 
Acapulco,  following  the  route  laid  down  by  Urdaneta  to  Mendocino,  and  so  to 
Cape  San  Lucas  and  then  to  Acapulco,  and  in  going  from  Mexico  stretched  off 
from  Acapulco  to  the  west  till  they  made  Guam  and  the  Ladrones,  and  so  to  the 
Philippines. 

Alvaro  de  Mendano,  who  was  sent  by  the  Viceroy  of  Peru  in  1567  to  dis- 
cover the  Solomon  Islands  near  New  Guinea,  returned  to  Mexico  by  the  way  of 
California,  and  anchored  near  Cedros  Island  in  December  of  that  }'ear,  from 
whence  he  departed  for  the  Mexican  coast,  and  thence  to  Lima,  where  he  arrived 
in  the  spring  of  1558. 

In  1579  Sir  Francis  Drake,  after  capturing  a rich  galleon  near  Payta  in  Peru, 
and  sacking  Guatulco,  above  Tehuantepec,  and  getting  with  other  prizes  thereby 
nearly  two  millions  of  dollars  in  his  ship,  the  Goldon  Hind,  stood  up  along  the 
coast  of  California,  and  anchored  near  Punta  Los  Reyes  in  June.  From  hence  he 
sailed  to  the  Philippines  and  Moluccas,  and  so  via  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  Plym- 
outh in  England  in  September,  15S0,  the  Golden  Hind  being  the  second  ship, 
and  Drake  the  first  Englishman,  who  had  circumnavigated  the  earth.  He  did 
not  touch  at  any  point  in  Lower  California. 

In  1582  Francisco  de  Galle  made  a voyage  from  Manilla  and  Macao,  and 
discovered  the  coast  of  California  in  37°  30',  which  was  entirely  bare  of  snow ; the 
sea  was  covered  with  branches  of  trees  and  vegetation  brought  down  by  great 
rivers;  this  was  likely  when  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Golden  Gate  after  heavy  rains. 
He  mentions  the  island  Cedros,  and  those  not  far  off  called  San  Augustin  and 
San  Martin,  and  afterward  Cape  San  Lucas,  from  whence  he  sailed  to  Acapulco, 
where  he  scut  an  account  of  his  voyage  to  the  viceroy. 

In  July,  1856,  Sir  Thomas  Cavendish  sailed  from  Plymouth,  in  England,  in 
a fleet  equipped  at  his  own  expense,  consisting  of  the  Desire,  of  120  tons,  the 
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Content,  of  60,  and  the  Hugh  Gallant,  of  40  tons,  with  crews  amounting  to  123 
men,  to  carry  the  war  between  Spain  and  England  into  the  countries  beyond 
Cape  Horn.  Having  burnt  and  sacked  several  towns  on  the  coasts  of  Chili, 
Peru,  and  Mexico,  and  captured  many  ships  and  procured  great  treasures  there- 
by, he  obtained  notice  of  a rich  Manilla  galleon,  and  determined  to  watch  for 
her,  and  sighted  Cape  San  Lucas  on  the  14th  of  October,  1587,  and  continued 
cruising  in  that  vicinity  till  the  4th  November.  He  now  had  only  the  Desire 
and  the  Content,  and  with  these  came  to  action  near  the  cape  on  this,  last  date 
with  the  galleon  Santa  Ana,  of  700  tons,  commanded  by  Don  Tomas  de 
Alzola,  which  after  a desperate  encounter  he  captured,  making  prize  of  “ 122,000 
pesos  of  gold,”  or  as  some  say  the  value  of  $3,000,000  in  silver,  besides 
a valuable  cargo  of  China  goods  amounting  to  forty  tons.  After  this  he  run 
his  vessels  into  the  harbor  called  then  Aguada  Segura  or  Porto  Seguro,  and 
since  the  bay  of  San  Bernarbe,  a few  miles  east  of  Cape  San  Lucas.  Here  he 
burnt  the  prize  and  liberated  his  prisoners,  who  numbered,  male  and  female,  190 
persons.  Taking  from  them  two  Japan  lads  of  .20  and  17  years,  three  Manilla 
men,  and  a Spanish  and  Portuguese  pilot  belonging  to  the  galleon,  Cavendish 
left  his  California  anchorage  on  the  19th  of  November  for  the  Philippines,  but  a 
day  or  two  out  the  Content  was  separated  from  the  Desire,  and  never  heard  of 
afterward ; she  had  a tempting  lot  of  gold,  silver,  and  other  treasures  aboard  of 
her,  gathered  on  the  west  coast,  and  probably  some  bay,  port,  or  island  of  Lower 
California  holds  her  undiscovered  bones  and  spoils  of  silver  and  gold  to  this 
day.  The  Spaniards  on  the  departure  of  Cavendish  saved  the  remnants  of  the 
Santa  Ana’s  hulk,  and,  with  some  sea-gear  left  by  the  conquerors,  reconstructed 
her  and  made  their  way  to  Acapulco,  and  gave  account  of  their  disaster  to  the 
viceroy. 

Cavendish,  having  cruised  among  the  Philippines  and  Moluccas  for  some 
weeks,  finally  left  the  island  of  Java  in  March,  1588,  for  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  which  they  doubled  in  May,  and  finally  arrived  at  Plymouth  on  the  9th 
September,  1588,  after  an  absence  from  England  of  nearly  twenty-six  months. 
“ I have,”  says  the  old  fellow,  “ navigated  along  the  coasts  of  Chili,  Peru,  and 
Nova  Spagna,  where  I made  great  spoils  ; I burnt  19  ships,  small  and  great,  and 
all  the  villages  and  towns  I landed  at  I burnt  and  spoiled.”  Master  Francis 
Pretty,  who  had  been  a companion  of  Drake  in  the  Golden  Hind,  and  who 
wrote  an  account  of  that  voyage  at  the  great  admiral’s  request,  was  also  an  offi- 
cer in  the  Desire  with  Cavendish,  and  likewise  wrote  a history  of  this  second 
expedition.  Of  her  consort  he  makes  this  suggestive  sentence : “ We  left  the 
Content  astern  of  us,  which  was  not  as  yet  come  out  of  the  road  (harbor),  and 
thinking  as  the  wind  blew  fair  from  the  E.  N.  E.  she  would  have  overtaken  us, 
we  lost  her  company  and  never  saw  her  afterward.”  In  view  of  Luconia,  while 
passing  through  the  Straits  of  Bernardino,  the  unhappy  Spanish  pilot  having 
been  detected  with  a written  letter,  was  suspected  as  a spy,  and  by  order  of 
Cavendish  hung  at  the  yard-arm.  In  the  ship  Santa  Ana  was  the  Greek  pilot 
Juan  de  Fuca,  or  Apostolos  Yalerianos  of  Cephalonia,  not  mentioned,  however, 
in  the  voyage  of  Cavendish,  and  whose  identity  has  always  been  denied  in 
Spanish  histories,  who  says  he  lost  60,000  Spanish  ducats  of  his  own  goods  in 
the  Santa  Ana,  and  of  whom  we  shall  now  give  some  account. 

THE  DISCOVERIES  OE  JUAN  DE  FUCA THEY  ARE  DENIED  AS  APOCRYPHAL  FOR  OVER 

200  YEARS THE  STRAITS  OF  ANNIAN DE  FUCA’s  IDENTITY  PROVEN  IN  1854. 

In  the  old  cosmographical  work  of  Richard  Hakluyt,  of  a.  d.  1600,  there 
is  preserved  some  account  of  the  navigator,  who  is  said  to  have  first  made  known 
the  straits  separating  the  Puget  Sound  country  from  the  island  of  Vancouver. 
De  Fuca  says  he  was  robbed  of  his  goods  by  Cavendish,  when  the  latter  cap- 
tured the  Santa  Ana  near  the  Cape  of  California  in  1587.  He  afterward  made 
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his  way  in  the  rebuilt  bark  to  Acapulco,  aud  states  that  a short  time  afterward 
he  was  ordered  as  pilot  to  join  a fleet  of  three  ships  and  100  men,  sent  bv  the 
Viceroy  of  Mexico  to  discover  and  fortify  the  Straits  of  Annian  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  South  Seas,  and  prevent  the  English  coming  from  the  Atlantic 
into  the  Pacific  to  plunder  the  countries  of  Nueva  Espana.  They  proceeded 
accordingly  to  the  Cape  of  California,  but  from  a mutiny  among  the  soldiers 
of  the  vessels,  occasioned  by  the  misconduct  of  the  commander  of  the  fleet,  the 
results  were  fruitless,  the  expedition  returned  from  California  to  Mexico,  and 
the  captain  was  disgraced.  In  the  year  1592  De  Fuca  was  himself  sent  from 
Acapulco  by  the  viceroy  as  commander  of  two  small  vessels  carrying  only 
mariners,  to  follow  on  and  improve  his  former  voyage  when  acting  as  pilot. 
He  sailed  along  the  coast  of  Nueva  Espana  and  California  until  he  came  to  the 
latitudes  between  47  and  48  degrees,  when  he  there  entered  into  a great  strait, 
sailing  therein  for  more  than  twenty  days,  the  land  trending  sometimes  north- 
west, then  northeast,  and  also  east  and  southeastward,  aud  that  he  passed  by 
divers  islands  in  that  strait,  and  that  it  was  narrower  at  the  entrance  than  it  was 
farther  inside  ; and  that  at  the  entrance  of  the  said  strait  there  is  an  exceeding' 
nigh  pinnacle  on  a great  headland,  or  island,  like  a spired  rock  or  a pillar  there- 
on ; and  that  he  sailed  through  that  strait  finding  it  wide  and  deep  enough 
everywhere,  and  that  he  saw  people  there  who  dressed  in  skins,  and  there  was 
in  those  countries  gold,  silver,  pearls,  and  other  rich  things,  and  that  the  said 
strait  was  about  30  to  40  leagues  wide  at  its  entrance.  Not  being  sufficiently 
armed  to  oppose  the  natives,  he  then  returned  to  Acapulco  by  the  way  of  the 
Cape  of  California  in  the  same  year  (1592),  and  made  report  to  the  viceroy,  who 
sent  him  to  Spain  after  many  delays,  to  get  reward  of  his  majesty  the  king,  who 
gave  him  no  more  for  his  discoveries  than  did  the  viceroy. 

In  the  year  1791,  by  order  of  the  King  of  Spain,  the  two  vessels  Sutil  and 
Mejicana,  under  Galiano  and  Valdez,  were  dispatched  from  Mexico  to  continue 
the  explorations  of  Perez,  Martinez,  Bodega,  and  other  Spanish  officers,  made 
between  1774  aud  1790,  aud  to  verify  rumors  received  in  Mexico  that  the  long- 
doubted  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca  had  at  last  been  found  by  some  foreign  vessels 
trading  for  furs  on  the  coasts  to  the  north  of  California.  On  the  return  of  the 
two  vessels,  these  officers  confirmed  the  report  that  such  straits  had  at  last  beep 
found,  but  that  the  latitudes  stated  by  De  Fuca  were  too  high : it  was  forgotten 
though,  in  1791,  that  all  the  observations  of  the  Spaniards  on  the  California 
coasts  were  with  defective  instruments,  which  from  1600  to  1750  made  their 
geographical  positions  from  60  to  100  miles  too  far  uorth.  The  accounts  of 
this  voyage  were  sent  to  Spain,  and,  by  orders  of  the  king,  were  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  celebrated  historian  Martin  Feraandez  de  Navarette.  This  emi- 
nent scholar,  after,  as  he  says,  diligent  search  into  the  archives  of  Spain  aud 
Mexico  by  various  officers,  states  that  no  mention  was  ever  made  in  any  paper 
giving  the  name,  or  alluding  to  the  services,  of  the  said  Juan  de  Fuca,  and  ut- 
terly discrediting  the  belief  that  such  a person  ever  lived.  Strange  to  say,  how- 
ever, the  exceedingly  high  peak  or  pinnacle  near  the  entrance  of  these  straits, 
mentioned  by  the  Greek  pilot,  was  really  fouud  by  one  of  the  foreign  vessels, 
after  1786,  and  to  this  day  it  goes  by  the  name  of  the  “Pillar  of  Juan  de 
Fuca,”  and  may  be  seen  represented  in  Wilkes’s  “Voyage  of  1841.”  Iu  the 
year  1854  the  question  of  the  existence  of  such  a person  as  Juan  de  Fuca  was 
forever  set  at  rest.  The  author  of  this  compendium  of  Lower  California  his- 
tory asked  of  Mr.  York,  the  American  consul  at  Zaute,  in  the  Ionian  Islands, 
if  there  existed  in  Ceplialonia  any  person  who  bore  the  name  of  the  old  Greek 
pilot.  The  answer  to  this  was,  that  the  memory  of  such  a person  was  well 
acknowledged  iu  that  island,  and  that  he  left  descendants  and  descendants  of 
relatives  known  there  who  still  went  by  the  name  of  De  Fuca  or  Foca.  A full 
account  of  this  matter  may  be  found  iu  the  September  and  October  (1859) 
numbers  of  “ Hutchings’s  California  Magazine,”  and  the  most  of  the  nonsense 
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written  by  Navarette  and  other  Spanish  writers,  with  the  turgid  sentences  of 
Humboldt,  blown  to  the  winds:  Juan  de  Foca’s  genealogy  and  that  of  his  living 
descendants  are  as  well  known  there  in  1866  as  those  of  the  oldest  families  of 
the  Ionian  Islands.  De  Fuca  was  70  years  old  when  he  died,  about  1602,  and 
had  served  on  board  the  King  of  Spain’s  ships  in  the  Spanish  Americas  forty 
long  years. 

THE  FIRST  AND  SECOND  VOYAGES  OF  SEBASTIAN  VISCAINO. 

After  the  year  1580,  the  Dutch  and  English  filibuster  expeditions,  grow- 
ing out  of  the  wars  of  the  Reformation  in  England  and  Holland,  began  to  fre- 
quent the  coasts  of  Peru  and  Mexico,  and  also  those  of  the  Philippine  Islands, 
and  committed  great  havoc  on  the  Spanish  settlements,  and  captured  numbers 
of  the  king’s  ships,  which  greatly  excited  the  attention  of  the  Government  and 
people  of  Spain,  who  were  lusciously  inclined  to  lay  down  and  effeminately 
wallow  in  such  luxuriant  pastures  they  had  stumbled  on,  and  which  were  fast 
sapping  the  Spanish  vigor.  The  great  rendezvous  in  the  North  Pacific  up  to 
the  year  1*720  was  the  Cape  of  California  and  the  bay  of  Pichilingue,  which 
last  is  an  arm  of  the  bay  of  La  Paz.  Here  they  traded  with  the  Indians  for 
pearls,  smuggled  on  the  west  coasts  of  Mexico,  and  laid  in  wait  for  the  annual 
galleons  between  Manilla  and  Acapulco,  of  which  they  made  several  captures, 
amounting  in  value  to  millions  of  dollars. 

Stimulated  by  these  daring  robberies  and  inroads  on  the  Spanish  domains, 
which  were  fast  bringing  the  nation  to  disgrace,  the  ministers  of  King  Philip 
II.  were  directed  by  his  majesty  to  order  the  Viceroy  of  Mexico  to  explore 
the  coasts  of  California,  and  to  found  settlements  near  the  cape,  and,  if  possible, 
one  on  the  northern  coasts  below  Cape  Mendocino.  The  principles  involved 
were  : to  aid,  recruit,  and  refit  the  Manilla  galleons,  which  now  came  down  the 
coast  annually ; to  occupy  the  country  as  part  of  his  majesty’s  domain  of  New 
Spain ; to  spread  the  knowledge  of  the  Christian  religion  among  the  Indian 
tribes,  and,  if  possible,  find  out  if  some  rich  countries  did  not  exist  above  40°, 
which  by  mistake  had  not  been  reached,  and  also  •“  to  endeavor  the  discovery 
of  the  Straits  of  Annian,”  which  were  rumored  to  pass  through  the  land  in  the 
north  of  California  from  the  South  Seas  to  the  Atlantic  at  the  cod-fisheries  of 
Newfoundland. 

The  Viceroy  Gaspar  de  Zuniga,  Count  de  Monterey,  selected,  to  command 
this  new  expedition  and  carry  out  the  king’s  orders,  Sebastian  Viscaino,  who 
had  acquired  a high  character  in  various  services  of  his  majesty  in  Mexico  and 
the  South  Seas.  In  1596  he  was  dispatched  from  Acapulco  with  three  vessels, 
having  on  board  four  Franciscan  friars,  to  make  a settlement  in  the  country  of 
California  found  by  Fernando  Cortez,  where  he  arrived  after  touching  at  the 
isles  of  Mazatlan.  At  the  isles  of  Mazatlan  50  of  his  men  deserted,  and  Vis- 
caino stretched  across  the  mouth  of  the  gulf  and  landed  first  at  the  bay  of  San 
Sebastian,  and,  not  finding  this  suitable,  went  farther  up  to  the  bay  of  Santa 
Cruz,  where  Cortez  had  made  his  colony  in  1537,  and  at  which  he  found  many 
remains.  This  bay  of  Santa  Cruz,  or  Puerto  de  Cortez,  is  said  to  be  the  same 
now  known  as  the  bay  of  La  Paz,  the  name  given  to  it  by  Viscaino  from  the 
peaceable  character  of  the  Indians,  who  here  received  him  with  good-will. 
They  found  in  the  seas  near  by  fish  of  all  kinds  in  the  greatest  abundance,  and 
pearl  oysters  very  plentiful.  One  of  his  vessels  was  dispatched  up  the  gulf 
some  100  leagues  to  make  further  explorations,  on  returning. from  which  a body 
of  50  of  the  men  were  attacked  by  a large  number  of  Indians,  who  killed  19 
of  the  men  and  wounded  all  the  rest ; the  enemy,  robbing  the  dead  soldiers, 
decked  themselves  in  their  clothes  and  arms,  and  danced  defiance  to  the  invad- 
ers in  sight  of  the  ship.  On  arriving  at  La  Paz,  where  he  had  stopped  two 
months,  Viscaino,  finding  his  provisions  running  low,  his  houses  being  burnt, 
and  his  shipping  getting  out  of  repair,  concluded  to  discontinue  the  enterprise, 
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as  too  risky  for  his  means  and  material,  and,  embarking  his  forces,  arrived  at 
Acapulco  in  October,  1596.  During  their  stay  in  California,  the  four  priests 
made  diligent  efforts  to  instruct  the  Indians  in  religion,  and,  with  the  humanity 
and  prudence  of  Yiscaino,  succeeded  in  making  them  friends  to  the  new 
visitors. 

Philip  II.  having  died  in  1598,  his  successor,  Philip  III.,  in  1599,  aud 
12  months  after  the  death  of  his  father,  directed  the  Count  de  Monterey, 
still  acting  as  viceroy,  to  dispatch  Yiscaino  on  a second  expedition,  but 
this  time  to  explore  the  ocean  or  extra  coasts  of  California,  as  it  was  said  that 
a ship  had  lately  passed  from  Newfoundland  through  the  Straits  of  Annian  to 
the  South  Seas,  and  his  majesty  determined  to  occupy  the  countries  thereaway 
by  Spaniards.  Some  30  months  afterward,  every  thing  being  ready,  on  the  5th 
of  May,  1602,  Yiscaino  sailed  from  Acapulco  with  a fleet  of  four  vessels  for 
this  expedition  : to  wit,  the  San  Diego,  termed  also  the  Capitana,  or  Viscaino’s 
flag -ship;  the  Sauto  Tomas,  called  also  the  Almirante,  under  Toribio  Gomez  de 
Corvan,  second  in  command;  the  third  was  a smaller  one,  called  the  Three 
Kings,  under  Estevan  Lopez,  with  whom  was  Ensign  Martin  de  Aguilar,  and  a 
barco  longo,  or  long  boat,  for  entering  bays  and  rivers  to  take  soundings  and 
surveys,  which  was  left  behind  afterward  at  San  Bernabe  Bay.  On  board  these 
vessels  the  viceroy  sent  three  Franciscan  friars  of  the  Carmelites,  Fathers  Andres 
de  la  Asuncion,  Thomas  de  Aquino,  and  Antonio  de  la  Ascencion ; Ascencion 
kept  a journal,  and  afterward  wrote  a history  of  the  voyage.  There  were  also 
several  other  noted  officers,  military  and  naval,  who  were  ordered  to  join  the 
expedition,  among  whom  is  mentioned  Geronimo  Martin,  a great  cosmographer 
and  draughtsman,  who  survived  and  was  much  employed  afterward  on  the  pub- 
lic works  in  the  City  of  Mexico;  Alonzo  Pesqucro,  who  is  stated  to  have 
served  with  Magellan,  which  must  be  accepted  as  a good-for-nothing  assertion, 
as  Magellan’s  voyage  of  1519  was  then  S3  years  past,  which  would  make  Pes- 
quero either  a child  in  1519,  or  over  100  years  old  in  1602;  Antonio  Flores  and 
Francisco  Bolanos,  celebrated  pilots,  Bolanos  having  been  in  the  San  Augustin 
galleon  with  Sebastian  Cermenon  when  wrecked  near  San  Francisco  Bay  in 
1595;  an  ensign,  Martin  de  Aguilar,  whose  name  became  famous  for  250  years 
as  giving  title  to  a great  river  beyond  Cape  Mendocino,  leading  to  the  Atlantic, 
and  who  appears  to  have  had  command  of  the  frigate  Los  Reyes,  with  the 
pilots  Florez  and  Lopez. 

The  expedition  sailed  in  May,  and  arrived  near  the  Mazatlan  Islands  early 
in  June,  from  whence  they  departed  for  California,  aud  on  the  14th  June  an- 
chored in  the  place  where  Cavendish  had  burnt  the  Santa  Ana,  and  to  which 
Yiscaino  gave  the  name  of  San  Bernabe,  referred  to  before  in  our  account,  and 
so  called  to  this  day  in  many  modern  charts,  and  which  is  the  same  as  the  Puerto 
Seguro  of  Cavendish. 

At  this  place  fish  of  all  kinds  were  found  in  such  abundance  that  boats 
could  be  loaded  with  very  little  labor,  and  pearl  oysters  strewed  the  shores  in 
such  unaccountable  quantities  as  to  make  the  beach  appear  like  an  immense 
pavement  of  brilliant  mosaics ; game,  wood,  aud  water  were  also  in  abundance, 
and  the  Indian  population  was  civil  and  numerous. 

After  four  attempts  to  sail  out  of  San  Bernabe  aud  frustrated  by  the 
northwest  winds  and  fogs,  the  fleet  finally  got  out  on  the  5th  July,  and  passed 
the  highlands  northwest  of  the  cape,  kuown  as  the  Sierra  Enfadosa,  and  on  the 
20th  Viscaino  brought  his  vessel  to  anchor  in  the  great  bay  of  La  Magdalena, 
discovered  by  Cabrillo,  and  some  ocean  points  of  which  were  mentioned  by 
Ulloa.  The  bay  was  found  to  be  very  spacious,  and  populated  with  numerous 
rancherias  of  docile  Indians,  and  abounded  in  immense  shoals  of  fish,  whales, 
pearl  oysters,  seals  of  all  kinds,  muscles,  and  other  marine  animals.  On  the  2Stli 
July  they  left  the  bay,  above  which  the  land  gradually  fell  down  into  a pleasant 
aud  level  country,  the  mountains  retiring  far  inland,  and  on  the  30th  passed  near 
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to  the  mouth  of  a river  with  dangerous  breakers.  This  fact  has  been  often 
doubted,  but  recent  explorations  of  that  vicinity,  up  to  1864,  show  that 
there  are  three  streams  above  Magdalena,  which  in  the  winter  season  are  full  to 
the  sea.  A short  distance  above  this,  they  found  a large  bay,  named  by  them 
from  the  immense  numbers  of  whales  seen,  Baja  deBallenas,  in  the  position  of 
which  no  two  maps  or  charts  agree:  it  was  inhabited  by 'myriads  of  sea-birds, 
and  all  kinds  of  shell  and  scale  fish  were  found  in  the  greatest  abundance  ; pearl 
oysters  were  also  found  here,  which  seems  to  be  their  northern  limits.  Some 
eight  leagues  above  this,  they  came  to  an  island  they  called  San  Roque,  on  the 
31st  July,  and  to  another  one  on  the  5th  August,  called  Asuncion,  which  seems 
to  be  the  same  as  those  situated  a few  leagues  below  the  present  Bartolome  or 
Turtle  Bay.  The  same  abundance  of  fish  and  marine  animals  was  met  with 
here,  and  on  shore  they  found  a large  salina.  Passing  by  a very  high  mountain 
above,  of  bare  and  naked  rocks  of  varied  and  beautiful  formations,  which  they 
named  the  Sierra  Pintada,  or  painted  mountain,  where  great  mines  of  gold  and 
silver  were  supposed  to  be : this  mountain  they  were  a week  in  passing,  which 
on  weathering,  they  passed  the  island  of  Natividad.  of  Cabrillo,  and  came  to 
anchor,  on  the  19th  of  August  under  the  Isle  of  Cedros.  Near  San  Bartolome, 
they  met  with  immense  quantities  of  bitumen  of  an  amber  color,  which  was 
likely,  from  the  beds  of  asphaltum  said  to  abound  in  that  vicinity,  and  which 
they  say  had  a very  bad  smell : this  fact  was  also  mentioned  by  Cabrillo.  The 
weather  was  so  bad  at  these  places,  then  the  last  days  of  August,  that  he  left  and 
returned  to  Isle  Cedros  several  times,  from  the  prevalence  of  the  northwest 
winds,  and  they  were  constantly  being  separated  from  the  other'  ships.  Cedros 
Island  was  found  covered  with  trees  of  pine  and  cedar,  and  inhabited  by  numbers 
of  bold  Indians : to  the  north  and  east  an  immense  bay  formed,  which  is  now 
named,  and  generally  acknowledged  in  geography,  as  the  bay  of  Sebastian  Yis- 
caino,  and  not  that  just  north  of  Magdalena  Bay,  as  located  by  De  Mofras  and 
others.  On  the  9th  September  they  left  the  island,  steering  northwest  toward 
the  mainland,  and  met  with  the  Isle  Cenizas  ; shortly  afterward,  on  the  mainland, 
a bay  called  by  them  San  Hypolito,  surrounded  by  a very  beautiful  country, 
near  which  is  situated  at  present  the  ex-Missions  of  La  Rosaria  and  Santo  Do- 
mingo, the  bay  appearing  to  be  the  same  sometimes  called  San  Francisco,  and 
now  known  as  Las  Yirgenes  ; four  leagues  from  which  was  the  bay  of  Santos 
Cosmo  and  Damian,  near  the  shore  of  which  was  a large  fresh-water  lake  and 
with  a fine  level  country  in  the  neighborhood,  which  appears  to  answer  to  the 
present  bay  of  San  Quin  tin.  In  this  vicinity  they  passed  by  the  Mesas,  or  table- 
lands, of  San  Cyprian,  which  appear  to  be  the  same  as  the.  curious  five  Hum- 
mocks of  Vancouver  (1792),  forming  five  distinctly  separated  hills  rising  from 
level  lands,  not  far  from  which  is  the  Cape  Engafio  of  Cabrillo  and  Yiscaino,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  as  Cape  Colnett  of  the  present  maps.  The  greatest  con- 
fusion obtains  in  this  part  of  Yiscaino’s  account,  and  his  chart,  published  by  Na- 
varette in  1802,  gives  scarcely  any  assistance  in  identifying  his  numerous  anchor- 
ages ; this  may  be  owing  to  the  bad  weather  he  had  continually  experienced. 
Passing  the  islands  San  Geronimo,  Cenizas,  Pajaros,  and  San  Hilario,  they  came 
to  the  bay  of  San  Simon  and  San  Jude,  placed  now  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ex-  1 
Mission  of  San  Vicente,  where  the  Indians  .were  very  troublesome,  and  this 
character  they  bore  as  late  as  1816,  when  they  rose  in  rebellion.  On  the  first 
of  November,  Yiscaino  left  this  bay,  and  proceeding  a few  leagues  above,  came 
to  another  large  bay,  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains,  which  they  named  the  bay 
of  Todos  Santos,  a name  which  it  retains  to  this  day.  Shortly  afterward,  on  the 
5th,  they  discovered  the  Coronadas  Rocks,  called  Islas  Desiertas  by  Cabrillo,  and, 
a short  distance  north,  on  the  10th  of  December,  they  entered  a famous  port, 
called,  by  Viscaino,  San  Diego,  which  is  the  San  Miguel  of  Cabrillo  as  now  ac- 
cepted in  history. 

Thus  ended  the  third  great  exploration  of  the  ocean  coasts  of  Lower  Califor- 
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nia,  Viscaino  verifying  the  former  accounts  of  Ulloa  and  Cabrillo  and  making 
a chart  of  the  coast,  which,  though  full  of  errors  and  interpolations  by  others,  re- 
mains substantially  the  same,  with  all  its  grievous  faults  and  omissions  which  have 
caused  the  loss  of  several  ships,  as  is  used  by  mariners  in  1867. 

Taking  his  departure  from  San  Diego,  the  expedition  was  employed  from 
the  20th  November,  1602,  to  the  20th  January,  1603,  in  exploring  the  coasts  as 
far  up  as  43°,  or  the  vicinity  of  the  present  River  Umpqua.  His  second  in 
command,  Gomez  de  Corvan,  was  dispatched  from  Monterey  port,  in  the  Santo 
Tomas  or  Almiraute,  on  the  20th  December,  1602,  with  the  Padre  Tomas  de 
Aquino  and  a large  number  of  Viscaino’s  men,  who  had  been  reduced  by  the 
scurvy  and  unwholesome  provisions ; they  had  lost  some  30  men  at  San  Diego 
and  Monterey,  and  on  the  passage  up  the  coast  above  Isle  Cedros.  The  num- 
ber of  men  who  formed  the  seamen  and  military  of  the  three  ships  is  not  stated 
in  any  accounts  which  have  come  dowu  to  us,  but,,  according  to  the  Spanish 
equipments  of  the  times,  and  the  extra  care  taken  by  the  viceroy  in  fitting  it 
out,  it  is  very  likely  they  numbered  not  less  thau  300  persons. 

Viscaino  missing  his  consort  near  Cape  Mendocino,  and  experiencing  con- 
tinual foul  weather,  with  his  men  reduced  by  sickness  and  privations,  headed 
his  ship,  the  San  Diego,  for  the  south,  on  his  return  to  Mexico.  The  tender,  or 
Three  Kings  (Tres  Reyes),  on  board  of  which  were  Antonio  Flores,  belonging  to 
Avilas,  aid  Estevan  Lopez,  the  two  pilots,  and  Martin  de  Aguilar,  the  military 
officer,  belonging  to  Malaga,  on  separating  from  the  other  vessel,  was  blown 
farther  north,  as  mentioned  before,  and  after  discovering  the  river  and  cape,  still 
marked  on  many  maps  and  charts  with  Aguilar’s  name,  and  finding  they  had 
got  above  the  point  mentioned  in  the  viceroy’s  instructions,  and  experiencing 
the  same  disasters  as  Viscaino’s  vessel,  headed  south,  on  the  20th  January,  to 
look  for  the  San  Diego,  and  get  home  again.  After  continual  hardships  and  suf- 
ferings, the  two  vessels  did  not  meet  again  till  arriving  at  Acapulco  in  April, 
1603,  where  the  Santo  Tomas,  under  De  Corvau,  had  anchored  only  a few  days 
before , with  no  more  than  himself  and  two  other  men  fit  to  do  duty  ; the  Tres 
Reyes  had  been  brought  in  by  Estevan  Lopez,  one  of  her  two  pilots,  as  De  Agui- 
lar and  Flores  both  died  before  her  return  to  Acapulco.  The  authorities  for  the 
voyage  say  48  men  died  from  scurvy  and  other  infirmities : how  many  men  fri 
all  were  aboard  the  vessels  is  not  stated. 

On  the  viceroy’s  receiving  notice  of  the  arrival  of  Viscaino’s  vessels,  orders 
were  sent  to  take  every  care  of  the  officers  and  men.  On  their  recovery,  they 
proceeded  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  where,  on  the  29th  April,  1603,  they  were  re- 
ceived with  every  respect  by  the  Count  de  Monterey,  at  the  palace  of  Chapulte- 
peque,  andall  were  rewarded  and  promoted,  says  old  Torquemada,  “ to  their  entire 
satisfaction  and  according  to  their  respective  pretensions.”  Viscaino,  who  seems 
to  have  been  a man  eminent  for  enterprise  and  of  the  highest  character,  shortly 
afterward  made  application  for  another  fleet  to  continue  his  surveys  above  his 
northern  discoveries  ; but  the  viceroy,  not  having  sufficient  power  to  gratify  Ins 
wishes,  sent  him,  with  many  recommendations,  to  Spain,  where  he  arrived,  and 
was  received  with  great  favor  by  the  king,  who  ordered  his  plans  to  be  laid  be- 
fore the  High  Council  of  State.  These  awful  hidalgos,  thinking  the  risks  too 
great,  from  the  disasters  experienced  by  Viscaino,  on  his  two  expeditions  of  1596 
and  1602,  were  not  in  a hurry  to  “ rush  things;”  the  old  sailor,  in  great  discour- 
agement, returned  to  Mexico,  which  seems  to  have  been  his  home,  and  in  which 
city,  it  is  stated,  he  died  in  the  latter  part  of  1606.  For  after  the  authorities  had 
digested  his  propositions  for  three  years,  it  was  concluded,  by  the  king  in  coun- 
cil, to  accept  them,  and  an  order,  dated  the  19th  August,  1606,  was  sent  to  the 
viceroy  to  find  him  out  again,  and  give  him  another  fleet  for  a new  expedition 
to  California.  This  kindness  being  frustrated  by  Viscaino’s  death,  the  whole 
affair  fell  to  the  ground,  and  nothing  material  was  effected  on  the  northern  coasts 
till  after  1774,  or  164  years  after  Viscaino  left  this  world,  when  the  Spanish 
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monarchy  found  that  it  -would  have  vastly  aggrandized  itself  if  it  had  followed 
the  counsels  of  the  old  sailor.  By  some  of  the  Spanish  writers,  Yiscaino  is 
said  to  have  been  a native  of  Biscay,  whose  people  are  well  known  for  their 
industry,  enterprise,  and  maritime  spirit,  and  commonly  called  Basques. 

It  is  to  he  observed  that  there  is  the  greatest  confusion,  contradiction,  and 
ambiguity,  with  innumerable  typographical  errors,  in  all  the  printed  accounts 
of  Yiscaino’s  expedition  as  contained  in  Torquemada,  Yenegas,  Navarette,  Hum- 
boldt, De  Mofras,  and  numberless  other  writers,  who  treat  of  his  services,  and 
this  assertion  holds  good  with  tenfold  force  on  many  of  his  geographical  posi- 
tions ; besides,  instead  of  mentioning  in  the  relation  the  name  of  each  vessel, 
the  utmost  perplexities  occur  in  the  frequent  use  of  the  terms  “ Oapitana,”  the 
“ Almirante,”  the  “ Frigata,”  the  “ Tender,”  as  employed  on  this  or  that 
service,  all  through  the  narrative.  Not  only  are  his  distances  of  sailing  from 
day  to  day  full  of  uncertainties  and  evident  errors,  but  his  latitudes  are  from 
60  to  80  miles  too  far  north  of,  or  many  miles  south  of,  the  hydrographical 
observations  made  by  European  and  American  surveyors,  between  1825-1866. 
This  was,  of  course,  to  be  expected  from  the  imperfect  nautical  instruments  of 
those  days;  nevertheless,  writers  are  found  presumptuous  enough  and  lazy 
enough  to  pass  off  their  crude  windities  on  the  world  of  letters  up  to  this  1867, 
as  if  they  had  carefully  studied  the  results  of  his  surveys.  This  is  particularly 
the  case  as  regards  the  Pacific  coasts  of  the  peninsula,  where  the  bay  of  Yis- 
caino is  set  down  in  different  charts  over  100  miles  out  of  the  way  of  its  gen- 
erally accepted  position  as  eastward  of,  and  contiguous  to,  Cedros  Island.  Thus 
San  Diego,  which  is  established  now  at  32°  41',  is  placed  by  Yiscaino  in  32°  ; 
and  Monterey,  which  is  now  in  36°  36',  is  set  down  by  him  in  37°.  The 
manuscript  accounts  and  charts  of  Yiscaino  remain  to  this  day  in  the  archives 
of  Spain  and  Mexico,  and,  singular  to  say,  the  Spanish,  Government  has  never 
allowed  them  to  be  printed  in  full,  at  least  in  no  book  known  of  in  the 
State  of  California  in  1867.  As  Mexico  has  but  a trifle  of  maritime  commerce, 
and  the  State  of  California  an  immense  one,  rapidly  running  into  the  hundreds 
of  millions,  humanity,  science,  and  traffic  urgently  call  for  some  basis  by  which 
Mexico  and  the  United  States  could  unite  to  prosecute  a thorough  hydrograph- 
ical survey  of  the  coasts  of  the  gulf  and  the  peninsula  of  California. 

CHAPTER  Y. 

LOWER  CALIFORNIA  ADVENTURES  FROM  1603  TO  1700— ARDENT  PURSUIT  OF 
PEARLS. 

In  the  year  1616  Don  Juan  Iturbi,  with  two  vessels,  fitted  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, left  Acapulco  with  the  viceroy’s  license,  to  make  further  explorations  in 
California,  and  to  fish  for  pearls.  One  of  his  vessels  was  taken  by  a Dutch 
filibuster,  whose  rendezvous  was  at  the  Pichelingues  in  La  Paz  Bay ; with  the 
other  he  ascended  as  high  as  the  River  Tizones  or  the  present  Colorado.  Meet- 
ing with  many  disasters,  he  was  obliged  to  put  into  the  harbor  of  Ahome,  at 
the  mouth  of  Rio  Fuerte,  where  he  was  relieved  by  the  Jesuit  Father  Perez  de 
Ribas,  the  author  of  the  curious  old  chronicle  called  “ Triumphs  of  the  Faith.” 
After  arriving  at  Acapulco  he  went  to  Mexico,  and,  showing  the  beautiful  pearls 
he  had  procured  in  the  gulf,  filled  the  city  with  a whirl  of  excitement.  One  of 
these  pearls  was  valued-  at  900  Spanish  crowns,  and  many  of  the  finest  were 
sent  to  Spain,  from  whence  their  fame  spread  throughout  all  Europe.  About 
this  time  many  voyages  were  made  in  small  vessels  from  the  ports  in  Sinaloa 
and  Jalisco  to  dive  for  pearls  or  get  them ‘from  the  Indians  ; and  one  Antonio 
del  Castillo,  of  Chiainetla,  accumulated  an  immense  fortune  in  a few  years. 

In  March,  1632,  Captain  Francis  Ortega,  through  some  high  representa- 
tions made  at  Madrid  by  Don  Antonio  Bastan,  obtained  a license  from  the 
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viceroy  for  pearl-diving  and  colonizing  in  California.  On  board  bis  vessel 
of  70  tons  went  the  priest  Diego  de  la  Nava,  appointed  by  the  Bishop  of 
Guadalajara  as  Yicar  of  California.  lie  returned  in  June  succeeding,  with 
a large  quantity  of  valuable  pearls,  obtained  between  La  Paz  and  San  Bernabe 
Bays,  which  so  greatly  pleased  the  viceroy  that  he  was  allowed  to  make  other 
voyages  in  1633  and  1634,  in  both  of  which  he  was  successful  in  pearl-trading. 
TJndcrhandedly  his  pilot,  Estevan  Carbonelli,  obtained  a license  from  the  Gov- 
ernment to  prosecute  a voyage  on  the  same  intent  in  1636,  but  returning 
unsuccessful,  became  an  object  of  ridicule  and  disgrace. 

. In  Ortega’s  last  expedition  went  Padre  Nava  and  another  priest,  named 
Juan  de  Zuniga,  which,  it  seems,  was  at  the  suggestion  of  Ortega,  a man  of 
character  and  prudence,  who  was  desirous  to  Christianize  the  Indians,  and  to 
make  a colony  at  the  bay  of  La  Paz,  with  soldiers  from  the  posts  in  Sinaloa. 

The  Duke  of  Escalona,  the  viceroy,  in  1642,  ordered  De  Canas,  governor 
of  Sinaloa,  to  explore  the  coasts  of  California  with  a view  to  founding  a colony. 
In  this  voyage  went  Jacinto  Cortez,  a Jesuit  missionary  of  Sinaloa,  who  has 
left  an  account  that  the  expedition  went  to  La  Paz,  and  found  the  Indians  ex- 
tremely docile,  and  obtained  numbers  of  fine  pearls,  which  were  sent  to  the 
viceroy. 

On  the  viceroy’s  return  to  Spain,  he  induced  Philip  IV.  to  order  a new 
expedition  of  conquest  and  colonization  under  Admiral  Portel  de  Casanate. 
In  1643  Count  Salvatierra,  the  successor  of  Escalona,  efficiently  aided  the 
admiral  in  his  plans,  and  three  or  four  vessels  were  got  ready  at  Acapulco  and 
the  neighboring  ports  to  carry  out  the  king’s  orders.  In  this  fleet  went  again 
Father  Cortez  and  another  Jesuit,  named  Andres  Baes,  as  missionaries  to  in- 
struct the  Indians  and  as  chaplains  of  the  expedition,  the  viceroy  having  especially 
requested  the  superior  of  the  Mexican  Jesuits  to  do  so.  On  arriving  at  the 
ports  of  Sinaloa  he  was  instructed  to  convoy  the  Manilla  galleon  to  Acapulco 
from  the  Pichilingue  rovers  in  the  gulf,  which  he  effected  in  safety.  On  com- 
pletion of  this  and  on  his  returning,  two  of  his  ships  were  burnt  on  the  coast 
of  Mexico;  but  not  discouraged,  he  soon  equipped  two  others,  and  in  1648, 
accompanied  by  the  two  Jesuits,  landed  in  California.  While  exploring  the 
coasts  for  the  site  of  a colony,  orders  were  sent  him  again  to  convoy  the  Ma- 
nilla galleon  from  the  Dutch  rovers  who  now  had  become  exceedingly Bold,  and 
greatly  harassed  the  Spanish  colonies  on  the  Pacific.  On  reaching  Acapulco, 
the  further  prosecution  of  this  enterprise  was  suspended,  and  the  admiral  was 
promoted  to  be  captain-general  of  the  province  of  Chili. 

The  king,  in  1665,  having  ordered  a further  prosecution  of  the  colonization 
of  California,  the  viceroy  appointed  Captain  Bernal  de  Pinadero  to  undertake 
it,  provided  it  could  be  effected  without  outlays  from  the  public  purse,  and 
agreements  were  formally  drawn  up  to  this  effect.  Two  small  vessels  were 
built  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Yanderas,  now  in  Jalisco,  and  on  arriving  in 
California,  went  to  work  with  a voracious  greed  iu  pearl-diving,  in  which  they 
treated  the  Indians  with  great  barbarity.  Large  quantities  of  the  finest  pearls 
were  procured,  which  in  the  division  made  such  sanguinary  quarrels  among 
the  crews  of  the  vessels  as  to  occasion  several  murders,  the  confusiou  arising 
from  which  induced  Pinadero  to  return  to  Mexico.  The  Government,  disap- 
proving of  his  labors,  ordered  him,  at  his  own  expense,  to  make  auother 
attempt  from  Sinaloa,  in  1667,  in  which  his  abilities  as  a colonizer  resulted  as 
in  his  first  failures,  Pinadero  having  made  formal  contracts  with  the  Govern- 
ment. 

In  1668,  some  12  months  after  Pinadero’s  second  failure,  Francisco  Luci 
nella  obtained  a pateut  for  a new  expedition,  to  bo  undertaken  without  outlay 
to  the  royal  treasury,  and,  accompanied  by  Juan  Caranco  and  Juan  Ramirez, 
two  Franciscan  missionaries,  arrived  in  due  time  at  the  bay  of  La  Paz.  This 
expedition,  after  a short  stay,  from  all  accouuts,  resulted  in  nothing,  and 
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Lucinella  returned  to  Sinaloa,  where,  it  appears,  he  had  fitted  put.  Lucinella 
made  a third  proposition  in  1686  (or  18  years  afterward),  to  complete  another 
expedition,  hut  was  refused  license. 

With  all  these  reverses  and  difficulties,  neither'  the  adventurers  nor  the 
authorities  in  Mexico  or  Spain  seemed  willing  to  let  the  colonization  of  the 
peninsula  drop  ; small  vessels  from  the  coasts  of  Mexico  annually  visiting  the 
gulf  coasts  with  and  without  license  for  the  traffic  and  fishery  in  pearls. 

Charles  II.  having  ascended  the  throne  about  this  time,  and  great  concern 
being  felt  at  the  injury  resulting  to  the  fame  and  the  policy  of  Spain  by  the 
extension  of  other  European  colonies  in  North  America,  and  the  wasting  incur- 
sions of  the  filibusters  on  both  coasts  of  America,  the  Council  of  the  Indies 
in  the  mother  country,  by  order  of  the  king,  in  1667,  ordered  the  Viceroy  Arch- 
bishop Enriquez  de  Rivera  to  offer  the  enterprise  of  colonizing  the  peninsula 
again  to  private  parties,  and  if  such  were  not  found  willing  to  undertake  it,  that 
it  should  be  done  at  the  expense  of  the  treasury.  As  it  appears  from  the  chron- 
icles of  the  times  that  speculators  were  wary  of  hasty  action,  the  Admiral  Isidro 
Otondo  y Antillon,  governor  of  Sinaloa,  and  a distinguished  officer,  was  empow- 
ered by  a warrant  from  Madrid,  of  29th  December,  1679,  to  undertake  the 
enterprise,  and  given  the  title  of  Admiral  of  the  California  Conquests.  The 
religious  concerns  of  the  colony  were  to  be  placed  under  the  Jesuits,  and  Euse- 
bio  Francisco,  a native  of  the  city  of  Trent,  in  German  Italy,  and  a former- 
professor  in  the  Bavarian  University  of  Ingoldstadt,  well  known  as  an  able 
geographer,  and  then  for  several  years  serving  as  a missionary  in  the  Jesuit 
establishments  of  Sinaloa  and  Pimaria,  or  North  Sonora,  was  nominated  as 
chaplain  of  the  expedition  and  colony.  From  this  time  we  commence  to  date 
a true  knowledge  of  the  interior  countries  of  California  and  Sonora,  the  coast 
lines  being  pretty  well  known  from  numerous  prior  examinations  from  1535  to 
1667. 

But  things  moved  slow  in  those  grand  old  days  of  rich  galleons,  silver  adobes, 
bags  of  pearls,  and  piles  of  gold  doubloons,  pieces  of  eight,  and  pistareens;  the 
government  of  the  hidalgos  was  as  slothful  and  timid  as  it  was  high-toned  and 
dignified,  a line  of  action  very  acceptable  to  the  enterprising  traffickers  of  Eng- 
land and  Holland,  Portugal  about  this  time  collapsing  into  a state  of  effeminate 
apathy.  It  was  accordingly  not  until  1683,  six  years  after  the  order  had  been 
issued,  that  Admiral  Antillon  was  enabled  to  complete  his  plans  and  put  them 
in  execution,  the  royal  strong  box  at  Mexico  bearing  the  charges  and  outlays: 
this  great  depository  seems  to  have  been  continually  suffering  from  a distressing- 
vacuity  since  the  year  1600. 

On  the  18th  May,  1683,  the  admiral,  with  two  vessels  and  100  men,  left 
the  port  of  Chacala,  a few  leagues  below  the  present  San  Bias,  and  being  well 
provided  with  stores  and  material  for  the  proper  effectment  of  the  object  indi- 
cated in  the  royal  warrants.  With  Otondo  went  Father  .Kino  as  superior  of 
the  religious  mission,  having  with  him  the  Fathers  Juan  Copart  and  Pedro 
Goni,  and  meeting“with  good  weather,  the  vessels  landed  at  the  bay  of  La  Paz 
on  the  2d  of  June.  After  some  unimportant  troubles  with  the  Indians  had 
been  quieted  by  the  address  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  prudence  of  the  admiral, 
this  officer  with  Kino  and  a force  of  25  armed  men  made  an  exploration  of  the 
mountains  to  the  west,  and  another  party  under  Father  Goni  to  the  south  and 
east,  both  of  which  effected  but  little ; Kino’s  party  had  penetrated  into  the 
territories  of  the  Guaycuros,  and  Goni’s  into  that  of  the  Coras.  On  the  6th 
of  June  the  Guaycuros  or  Wicuros  attacked  the  camp,  and  from  the  scanda- 
lous cowardice  of  the  admiral’s  men  the  colony  was  in  danger  of  coming  to  a 
speedy  end,  had  it  not  been  for  the  boldness  of  Otondo  and  the  management 
of  the  Jesuits,  the  old  professor  of  geography  remarking  that  the  admiral  now 
well  understood  that  his  California  colonists  did  not  include  “ many  of  those 
brave  men  who  had  subjugated  America.” 
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The  Spaniards  having  conquered  a peace  by  the  cunning  and  boldness  of 
the  chief  leaders,  his  expected  supplies  from  the  River  Yaqui  not  reaching  him, 
the  provisions  giving  out,  and  discouraged  by  the  inefficiency  and  poltroonery  of 
his  men,  who  were  in  terror  from  attacks  of  the  Indians,  the  admiral  was  forced 
to  embark  from  La  Paz  on  the  14th  July,  and  arrived,  after  an  absence  of  three 
months,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yaqui,  experiencing  much  detention  in  seeking  for 
the  vessel  which  contained  his  expected  assistance. 

Not  discouraged  at  his  first  discomfiture,  the  brave  old  admiral  sold  a portion 
of  his  effects,  and  even  pledged  the  family  plate  and  furniture  in  the  purchase  of 
stores,  and  sailed  again  for  California,  and  on  the  6th  October  came  to  anchor 
in  a large  bay  which  he  called  San  Bruno,  which,  he  says,  is  in  26°  30',  and 
seems  to  be  the  same  as  the  bay  of  Loretto.  Father  Kino  and  the  other  two 
Jesuits  were  still  with  him,  and  immediately  commenced  the  study  of  the  In- 
dian language,  in  which  Copart  soon  became  the  most  skilful,  and  compiled  a 
catechism  and  vocabulary,  which  was  of  great  use  in  the  subsequent  settlement 
of  the  country,  as  the  want  of  this  knowledge  had  cost  many  lives  and  much 
money  and  time  in  former  enterprises.  In  December,  obtaining  new  supplies  of 
money  and  provisions,  by  order  of  the  viceroy,  he  took  possession  of  the  country  in 
the  kiug’s  name,  and  immediately  fitted  out  an  expedition  in  person,  accompanied 
by  the  three  Jesuit  fathers,  and  travelled  for  several  days  north  and  west  for 
the  distance  of  fifty  leagues,  endeavoring  to  reach  the  Pacific  coast.  In  this 
they  were  nearly  successful,  having  reached  a large  plain  on  the  top  of  the 
mountains,  where  were  many  Indians  encamped,  who  told  them  that  within  a 
short  distance  was  a small  river  which  run  into  the  western  sea ; but  from  fatigue 
and  bad  travelling  the  party  were  obliged  to  turn  back  to  San  Bruno. 

Nearly  twelve  months  had  now  passed;  the  fathers  had  made  good  progress 
in  the  language  and  baptized  quite  a number  of  the  Indians ; the  soldiers  and 
colonists  began  to  grumble,  and  the  old  admiral  began  to  think  he  had  “ struck 
a bad  lead,”  and  got  into  an  inferior  district  of  the  country  where  very  few 
good  pearls  were  found  or  benefits  to  gain,  and  determined,  after  holding  a 
council  of  his  subalterns,  to  return  to  Sinaloa  again,  where  he  soon  after  arrived 
and  advised  the  viceroy  of  the  result  of  his  proceedings.  Having  soon  furnished 
his  ships  with  supplies,  he  left  Sinaloa  again  to  see  if  he  could  not  recover  some 
of  his  losses,  went  on  a search  for  pearl-oyster  beds,  and  reached  the  har- 
bor San  Ignacio,  some  distance  above  San  Bruno  Bay.  At  San  Ignacio 
he  received  advices  from  the  viceroy  to  discontinue  all  his  other  objects 
except  retaining  the  establishment  commenced  at  San  Bruno,  to  which  he 
soon  returned,  and,  finding  his  provisions  growing  short,  was  obliged  finally  to 
drop  the  whole  enterprise  in  great  mortification,  and  sail  for  the  continent, 
where  he  arrived  at  the  port  of  Matanchel,  which  lies  between  San  Bias  and 
Chacala.  Advising  the  Government  of  his  return,  he  was  ordered  to  convoy 
the  Manilla  galleon,  then  daily  expected  for  Acapulco,  and  which  fortuuately  a 
few  days  afterward  he  met  with  and  delivered  out  of  the  traps  of  some  Dutch 
filibusters  who  were  waiting  for  her  near  the  port  of  Natividad.  On  his  im- 
porting to  the  Royal  Audiencia,  it  was  concluded  that,  as  the  admiral’s  enter- 
prise had  lasted  three  years,  and  cost  the  royal  revenues  225,000  crowns  of 
money,  California  was  not  to  be  settled  by  such  means,  and  its  reduction 
to  civilization  and  the  Spanish  crown  should  be  offered  to  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
with  the  assistance  of  an  annual  appropriation  from  the  king’s  treasury,  which 
offer  the  superior  of  the  Mexican  Jesuits  respectfully  but  firmly  then  declined. 

The  same  political  and  religious  motives  operating  in  Spain  and  Mexico  for 
the  acquisition  of  the  long-sought  possession  of  California,  many  plans  were  pro- 
posed without  effect,  until  the  king  sent  orders  to  expedite  a new  enterprise. 
After  a careful  estimate  by  Otondo  and  his  friend  Kino  in  16S6,  with  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  treasurer  of  the  Royal  Audiencia,  it  was  found  that  not  less  than 
an  annual  subsidy  of  30,000  crowns  was  necessary,  on  the  most  frugal  bases, 
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to  effect  the  desires  of  the  ting  and  the  nation.  This  estimate  being  approved  by 
his  majesty’s  officers,  orders  were  sent  to  Mexico  to  advance  the  money  to  the 
admiral  to  mate  a third  attempt  at  colonization.  But,  as  the  old  chronicler 
hath  it,  “in  the  very  weet  that  the  admiral  was  to  receive- his  moneys,  letters 
came  from  Spain  to  send  the  ting  500,000  crowns  of  money,”  and  California 
went  down  to  zero  again.  In  1694  Captain  Francis  Itamarra  obtained  a license 
from  the  Government  to  mate  a voyage  at  his  own  expense,  which  was  granted  ; 
but  Itamarra  arriving  at  San  Bruno  Bay,  and  finding  but  few  pearls,  and  the 
Indians  telling  him  they  were  more  desirous  to  receive  the  missionaries  prom- 
ised by  Otondo,  the  party  returned  to  Mexico,  and  nothing  was  again 
done  for  California  till  the  entrance  in  1697  of  Salvatierra  for  its  systematic  re- 
duction under  the  Jesuit  missionaries.  After  Otondo’s  affair,  nothing  else  was 
done  publicly  at  the  propulsion  either  by  the  ting  or  by  the  viceroy,  the  royal 
treasury  having  suffered  to  the  tune  of  several  millions  of  dollars  in  the  gainless 
expeditions,  from  Yiscaino’s  in  1602  to  Otondo’s  in  1685. 


CHAPTEK  YI. 

THE  EXPLORATIONS  AND  ACCOUNTS  OF  THE  COAST  LINES  FROM  1700  TO  1770 

VOYAGES  OF  THE  JESUITS. 

Deferring  the  account  of  the  colonizing  and  settlement  of  the  mission  dis- 
tricts after  1685,  we  shall  follow  in  their  sequence  the  remaining  relations  of  the 
Jesuits  and  others  of  the  explorations  of  the  coast-lines  of  the  gulf  and  of  the 
ocean. 

The  Padre  Juan  Ugarte,  having  built  a small  vessel  at  Loretto,  of  native 
timber,  brought  with  incredible  labor  from  the  mountains,  and  which  he  named 
the  Triumph  of  the  Cross , by  directions  of  his  superiors  in  Mexico,  prepared  to 
take  a survey  of  the  northern  gulf  coasts.  This  vessel  appears  to  have  been  a 
schooner  of  about  100  tons,  and  had  a large  boat  to  take  soundings  and  enter 
shallow  places,  and  was  the  first  shipping  craft  built  in  the  Califomias.  On 
board  went  as  pilot  one  William  Stratfort,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  first  of 
English  name  connected  with  the  Spanish  settlement  of  California.  He  is  de- 
scribed as  a seaman  of  learning  and  experience,  and  Yenegas  states  that  he  made 
many  charts  of  the  coast  while  on  this  voyage,  which  could  not  afterward 
be  found,  neither  could  the  journals  of  Ugarte  when  they  were  searched  for  in 
Spain  about  1735,  to  the  great  disappointment  of  the  king.  On  the  15th  May, 
1721,  the  vessel,  containing  six  European  sailors  and  14  Indians,  and  the  boat 
with  eight  others,  left  Loretto  and  arrived  at  Moleje  (or  Concepcion)  Bay,  and 
from  thence  stretched  across  the  gulf  to  the  coast  of  Pimaria,  after  touching 
at  the  Sal  Si  Puedes  Islands.  Here  they  examined  day  by  day  the  upper  coasts 
of  Sonora,  landing  at  favorable  places  to  c.ommunicate  with  the  missions  in  the 
interior  to  the  eastward,  until  they  arrived  within  sight  of  the  Colorado.  Land- 
ing in  these  vicinities,  Ugarte  in  a clear  afternoon  obtained  from  an  elevated 
position  a distinct  and  undoubted  view  of  the  connection  of  the  northern  moun- 
tains and  shores  of  California  with  the  coasts  of  Pimaria,  or  what  is  nOw  called 
the  Gadsden  Purchase  of  the  present  Territory  of  Arizona,  and  between  1800  and 
1853  known  as  North  Sonora,  or  Alta  Pimaria,  from  the  Pima  Indians.  After 
much  suffering  from  sickness,  bad  provisions,  scurvy,  and  the  tempestuous 
state  of  the  weather,  with  the  vessel  and  long-boat  much  damaged,  and  in  con- 
tinual peril  from  the  fearful  currents  and  rapids  between  the  islands  of  Sal  Si 
Puedes,  Tiburon,  and  Angel  Guardian,  and  at  one  time  in  great  danger  from  a 
terrific  waterspout,  the  expedition  returned  to  Loretto  on  the  15th  September, 
after  an  absence  of  123  days.  On  the  California  coasts,  above  the  bay  of 
Moleje,  they  found  many  good  landing-places,  with  sweet  water ; while  on  the 
Sonora  coast,  above  the  mouth  of  the  Caborca,  only  three  or  four  springs  were 
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• met  with,  and  the  shores  were  very  sandy  or  of  volcanic  rocks,  good  land  or  water 
in  plenty  being  only  found  at  a distance  of  many  leagues  in  the  interior.  At  any 
rate,  they  gained  valuable  knowledge  of  the  gulf  navigation,  and  the  party,  com- 
municating with  friendly  gentile  Indians  and  the  affiliating  Jesuit  missions  in 
Upper  Pimaria,  received  such  necessary  succors  and  assistance  from  them  as 
not  only  enabled  Ugarte’s  party  to  recover  their  health  and  spirits,  hut  actually 
saved  the  livcfe  of  many  of  the  expedition. 

Ugarte  notices  the  terrific  velocity  of  the  bores  of  the  Colorado,  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  floods  of  the  river  with  the  incoming  tides  of  the  gulf,  and  vice  versa, 
which  shift  about  and  change  every  six  hours,  rising  to  the  height  perpendicular  of 
from  three  to  seven  fathoms,  and  overwhelming  the  land  and  every  thing  within 
its  influence  for  hundreds  of  miles.  This  now  well-known  phenomenon  had  also 
been  noticed  by  Ulloa  in  1537,  and  by  Alarcon  in  1540,  and  after  Ugarte’s 
time  by  Father  Consag  in  1746,  as  well  as  by  Fathers  Kino  and  Salvatierra 
between  1695  and  1706. 

Ugarte  also  notices  the  brick-colored  and  corrosive  waters  of  certain  parts 
of  the  gulf-head,  which  raise  blisters  and  ulcers  on  the  skin  similar  to  the 
effects  of  scurvy,  which  is  produced  most  likely  by  an  excess  of  the  iodides, 
bromides,  and  sulphurets  of  minerals,  derived,  doubtless,  from  the  abundance 
of  volcanic  material  so  common  in  these  portions  of  the  gulf.  This  curious 
phenomenon  was  more  carefully  noted  by  Consag,  in  his  voyage  in  1746  ; it  is 
also  mentioned  by  recent  American  voyagers  to  the  Colorado  River  from 
1850-1866,  and  deserves  further  investigation  by  men  of  science.  It  was  also 
noticed  that  certain  docile  California  Indians  of  the  shores  above  the  Sal  Si 
Puedes  manufactured  a very  halndsome  quality  of  earthen  pots,  a fact  of  con- 
siderable importance  in  their  social  economy,  found  in  no  other  part  of 
the  peninsula,  and  further  mentioned  afterward  by  Father  Consag.  The  ex- 
treme tenacity  and  viscidity  of  the  anchoring-ground  near  the  river’s  mouth  was 
also  observed,  and  gave  them  great  trouble  in  lifting  auchor. 

After  his  return  to  Loretto,  Father  Ugarte,  with  the  pilot  Stratfort,  made 
another  voyage  in  November  along  the  California  shores,  as  high  up  as  beyond 
28°,  or  say  the  entrance  of  the  Canal  de  Ballenas,  meeting  with  three  good  har- 
bors and  several  fine  watering-places.  The  sailing  directions  and  charts  of 
Stratfort  and  the  journal  of  the  two  voyages  by  Ugarte  were  afterward  sent  to 
the  viceroy,  together  with  the  account  of  Padre  Clemente  Guillen,  across  the 
peninsula  from  Loretto  to  Magdalena  Bay  in  1 7 1 9.  In  this  last  Guillen  had 
entered  that  great  hay  from  the  land  side,  found  three  good  harbors  therein,  and 
named  the  present  Santa  Margarita  Island,  Santa  Rosa;  his  short  descriptions 
agree  with  those  of  Cabrillo  and  Yiscaino,  and  the  recent  ones  by  Belcher  in 
1837.  As  we  noted  before,  none  of  these  maps,  pilot  directions,  or  journals, 
could  be  found  in  the  archives  of  Spain  when  Burriel  edited  the  work  of  Vene- 
gas in  1754,  so  that  the  names  and  titles  of  his  stopping-places  have  nearly  all 
been  lost,  except  the  few  saved  by  tradition. 

In  the  year  1730,  Father  Sigismund  Taraval,  a native  of  Lodi  in  the  duchy 
of  Milan,  and  son  of  a lieutenant-general  in  the  Spanish  armies,  and  a man  of 
distinguished  learning  and  merit,  came  to  California  as  a missionary,  and  was 
sent  on  an  expedition  in  the  same  year,  from  Loretto  overland,  to  make  ex- 
plorations on  the  Pacific  coast.  He  appears  to  have  got  as  far  north  as  the  great 
bay  formed  by  Cedros  and  Natividad  Islands,  and  usually  accepted  now  as  Vis- 
caino’s  Bay,  as  he  mentions  the  vicinities  as  contiguous  to  the  mission  now  known 
as  San  Ignacio,  and  that  two  islands,  called  by  the  Indians  Afegua,  or  Bird 
Island,  and  Amalgua,  or  Fog  Island,  lay  only  a few  leagues  from  the  coast, 
with  two  smaller  islands  farther  westward.  These  descriptions  answer  to  Yis- 
caino’s  Bay,  and  the  dimensions  and  character  of  the  island  of  Cedros,  etc., 
mentioned  by  Taraval,  answer  to  these  and  to  the  bay,  and  no  other,  within  the 
times  and  distance  of  his  departures.  The  account  in  Venegas  is  very  confused 
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and  ambiguous,  and  it  is  stated  that  they  saw  other  large  islands,  which  were 
thought  to  be  Santa  Catalina  and  San  Clemente,  mentioned  in  Yiscaino’s  voyage 
above  San  Diego,  as  they  travelled  considerably  farther  north,  and  state  that 
these  last  islands  could  be  reached  in  three  days’  continuous  sailing.  Taraval 
called  the  great  bay  San  Xavier,  and  the  islands,  in  a mass,  the  Islands  of  Do- 
lores. Prodigious  flights  of  birds  inhabited  these  islands,  particularly  the 
smaller  one,  with  crowds  of  seals  and  other  marine  animals.  Among  the  birds 
were  some  a little  bigger  than  sparrows,  which  are  of  jet  black,  living  all  day  at 
sea  and  returning  at  night  to  their  nests,  made  in  burrows  in  the  ground,  like 
those  of  rabbits,  and  four  feet  deep.  Another  bird  was  of  the  size  of  a goose,, 
with  black  wings  and  white  breast,  and  a hawk-like  beak,  also  living  in  bur- 
rows in  the  earth,  four  or  five  yards  deep.  The  larger  island  abounds  with  a pecu- 
liar and  small  species  of  long-haired  deer,  and  a curious  species  of  rabbit  of  jet- 
black  color,  with  fur  softer  than  that  of  a beaver.  It  is  to  be  observed  here, 
that  the  maps  in  the  English  edition  of  Yenegas,  though  much  better  engraved, 
are  not  as  many,  nor  as  well  punctuated,  as  those  of  the  original  Madrid  edition  ; 
Taraval’s  coast  positions  not  being  notated  in  the  English  map  at  all. 

The  next  expedition  of  marine  surveys  undertaken  by  the  Jesuits  was  that 
of  1746,  by  Father  Fernando  Consag,  of  the  missions  of  Dolores  del  Norte  and 
San  Ignacio.  This  indefatigable  priest  was  a native  of  Austria,  and  came  to 
California  from  Mexico  in  1732  ; he  died  while  superior  of  the  missions,  in  1759, 
at  the  age  of  56.  Having  left  Loretto  in  four  open  boats,  the  party  arrived  in 
a short  time  at  the  anchorage  of  San  Carlos,  in  latitude  28°,  from  whence  they 
departed  for  the  head  of  the  gulf  on  the  9th  June,  1746,  to  examine  in  detail 
the  shores,  ports,  harbors,  bays,  islands,  etc.  As  many  of  the  positions  and 
places  mentioned  by  Consag  still  retain  their  names  on  most  of  the  charts  and 
maps  of  the  present  time,  but  nevertheless  are  yet  unfamiliar  to  seamen,  and 
their  localities  little  known  even  in  the  peninsula  to  this  day  with  exactitude, 
and  some  not  at  all,  we  shall  make  merely  cursory  mention  of  them,  for  they 
are  all  yet  to  be  hydrographically  examined  and  located  in  all  this  dangerous 
navigation.  The  first  place  he  reached  was  three  leagues  from  San  Carlos, 
called  Santa  Ana  watering-place,  which  makes  a harbor,  the  lofty  capes  of 
which  are  San  Gabriel  and  Las  Yirgenes;  farther  up  was  the  bay  of  Trinidad, 
where  there  is  a pearl-fishery,  dangerous  from  reefs  and  islets ; at  the  extremity 
was  a bay  named  San  Bernai'be,  with  a low  island  near  by  abounding  in  sea- 
wolves.  Farther  on  is  the  Cape  of  San  Juan  Bautista,  with  a dangerous  rocky 
coast ; the  land  is  low,  of  hard  clay  soil  and  red  appearance.  A day’s  sail  beyond 
is  the  bay  of  San  Miguel ; the  anchorage  is  tolerable  and  plenty  of  sweet  water  is 
near  by.  Close  to  this  is  the  island  Tortoguilla,  sometimes  called  Cerro  Blanco,  the 
shore  of  which  is  troubled  with  dangerous  currents,  surfs,  reefs,  and  rocks.  Op- 
posite Cape  San  Gabriel  commences  the  island  of  Sal  Si  Puedes,  and  a few 
leagues  from  the  cape  is  the  bay  of  San  Rafael,  into  which  empties  a small  stream, 
called  Kadacaman;  in  the  shores  are  many  caves  and  boiling  springs,  some  of 
which  springs  are  covered  by  the  high  tide ; the  water  of  the  bay  is  tinged  in 
patches  of  red  and  blue  colors.  A large  pond  of  good  water  was  found  in  one 
part  of  the  bay,  and  the  Indians  were  docile  and  hospitable,  but  were  enemies 
of  the  Yaquis  of  Sonora,  begotten  of  fights  and  murders  growing  out  of  pearl- 
fishing. A day’s  sail  above  San  Rafael  brought  them  to  San  Antonio  Bay, 
in  sight  of  a dark  mountain,  having  two  small  rivulets  in  the  vicinity,  and  a 
fine  fertile  country  is  seen.  The  next  day  a bay  is  reached,  called  Purgatory 
Bay,  with  several  rivulets  and  much  good  country,  and  many  hospitable  Indians 
Were  found,  to  whom  the  father  preached  the  Gospel ; in  the  morning  the  boats 
were  found  aground,  with  only  a fathom  of  water.  A day’s  sail  farther  brings 
you  to  Cape  Las  Animas,  a few  miles  to  the  north  of  which  is  the  bay  of  Los 
Angeles,  where  a very  troublesome  and  numerous  tribe  of  Indians  lived,  and 
great  enemies  of  the  pearl-divers ; their  young  females  went  entirely  naked.  A. 
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day’s  sail  above  Los  Angeles  is  the  bay  of  Our  Lady  of  Remedios,  containing 
a pearl-fishery,  in  front  of  which  is  the  island  of  Angel  de  la  Guarda,  which  is 
very  rugged  and  mountainous.  The  channel  between  the  island  and  the  coast 
was  found  so  full  of  whales,  that  it  was  called  then,  and  is  still  known  to  this 
day  as,  the  Canal  de  las  Ballenas. 

In  these  waters  the  party  found  valuable  pearl-oyster  beds,  those  near  the 
shore  being  the  best.  On  the  mainland  near  by  is  a considerable  rivulet ; the 
anchorages  in  all  these  vicinities  were  found  full  of  dangerous  rocks  above  and 
below  water.  A short  distance  off  is  the  watering-place  of  San  Juan  and  San 
Pablo,  near  which  is  a red-colored  hill.  A day’s  sail  above  is  a bay  shaped  like 
the  letter  G,  full  of  rocks,  called  the  bay  of  San  Pedro  and  San  Pablo,  the 
watering-places  of  which  are  not  very  good.  A short  sail  above  this  bay  is  an- 
other very  large  and  commodious  one,  capable  of  holding  any  number  of  ves- 
sels, called  the  bay  of  San  Luis  Gonzaga,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  was  afterward 
founded  the  mission  of  San  Francisco  Borja ; in  this  bay  were  found  great  num- 
bers of  a variety  of  shells  resembling  the  white  pearl-oyster ; also  several  rivulets 
of  brackish  water  enter  the  bay,  filled  with  fish ; and  the  Indians  were  very 
numerous.  The  party  dug  wells  on  the  shore,  but  the  water  was  found  bad, 
but  at  the  upper  end  of  the  bay  is  a good  watering-place,  called  San  Estanislao. 
In  San  Luis  Gonzaga  Bay  were  found  pearl-oysters  and  palm-trees;  it  was  in 
this  vicinity  the  Indians  made  the  earthen  jars  mentioned  by  Ugarte  20  years 
before;  a dog  was  also  found  among  them  and  mentioned  as  a special  curiosity, 
and  their  women  went  entirely  naked.  A short  distance  above  Gonzaga  Bay 
opens  another  bay,  called  La  Visitacion,  which  seems  to  be  of  little  account. 
Above  Visitacion  Bay  is  that  of  San  Fermin,  which  is  the  limit  of  habitation 
of  the  pearl-oyster,  and  a day’s  sail  above  is  the  bay  of  San  Felipe  de  Jesus, 
and  in  another  day’s  sail  is  that  of  San  Buenaventura,  after  which  are  no  more 
harbors,  but  all  sand-flats  and  marshes. 

At  San  Felipe,  which  is  due  east  from  the  mission  of  Rosario  on  the  Pacific, 
the  water  is  very  thick,  of  disagreeable  odor  and  taste,  and  affects  those  who 
drink  it  with  a sickness  similar  to  scurvy ; the  rivulet  which  affords  it  is  on  the 
north  side,  and  the  shores  of  the  bay  are  mostly  sandy,  and  the  anchorages 
excellent  at  high  tides,  and  in  front  of  the  bay  is  a high  rocky  islet  or  farallon. 
In  these  vicinities  were  seen  great  numbers  of  wild  sheep  and  wild  goats , and  in 
the  early  mornings  and  evenings  the  land  on  the  Sonora  coast  could  be  dis- 
tinctly seen.  About  40  miles  above  San  Felipe  some  red-colored  marshes  are 
reached,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Colorado,  near  to  which  is  a bow-shaped 
creek,  formed  by  an  island,  where  the  water  differs  from  that  of  the  sea  and  is 
caustic,  and  causes  such  malignant  sores  and  boils  as  to  last  for  many  days,  tak- 
ing off  the  very  skin  like  a blister,  as  was  mentioned  in  Ugarte’s  voyage  20  years 
before.  At  the  inferior  bay  of  San  Buenaventura  no  good  water  was  found. 
The  party  ascended  the  river,  but  meeting  with  the  dangerous  bores,  did  not 
get  up  as  high  as  the  junction  of  the  Gila.  Indeed,  their  canoes  do  not  appear 
to  have  reached  20  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Colorado,  when  they  returned 
to  the  gulf  on  the  25th  July,  and  after  meeting  with  many  dangers  from  cur- 
rents, rapids,  and  storms,  finally  reached  Loretto  about  the  10th  of  August, 
1746,  after  an  absence  of  60  days.  Father  Consag  says,  the  reason  why  he 
mentions  no  latitudes  in  his  journal  is,  that  they  are  all  set  down  exactly  in  his 
chart  transmitted  to  the  viceroy  and  published  in  Venegas’s  work,  but  the  instru- 
ments of  1746  gave  latitudes  from  30  to  60  miles  out  of  the  way.  It  is  the 
chart  which  is  the  basis  of  all  other  charts  and  maps  of  the  gulf  shores  of  Cali- 
fornia down  to  the  year  1866,  and,  of  course,  is  full  of  dangerous  errors. 

Proceeding  dowu  the  gulf  on  the  Sonora  side,  nearly  all  that  is  known  in 
navigation  and  ckartography  is  obtained  from  the  explorations  by  laud  of 
Fathers  Kino  and  Salvatierru  between  1697  and  1706.  In  these  journeys  Kino 
ascertained  the  junction  of  the  Colorado  and  the  Gila,  and  from  the  elevations  of 
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the  “Castle-dome  ” shaped  mountains  east, of  the  present  Fort  Yuma,  in  the 
afternoons  and  mornings  obtained  distinct  views  of  the  immense  levels  and  flats, 
on  every  side  bounded  by  the  scattered  mountain-ridges  of  Sonora,  and  the 
connected  sierras  of  the  peninsula,  and  proved  the  indisputable  junction  of  the 
continent  with  the  peninsula,  with  long  vistas  to  the  south  of  the  waters  of  the 
gulf  which  laved  the  shores  on  the  east  and  on  the  west  of  the  Vermilion  Sea  of 
California.  The  lands  for  a long  distance  below  the  mouth  of  the  river  consist 
of  meganos  or  arenales  (in  English,  desert  sands  and  hillocks  of  sand-powder) ; 
on  the  Sonora  side  they  extend  to  below  the  mouth  of  the  Cahorca  or  Asun- 
cion rivulet,  or  for  some  200  miles  a howling  wilderness  where  nothing  useful 
grows,  which  is  bare  of  animal  life,  and  where  verdure  is  rarely  met  with.  Just 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Cahorca  is  Kino’s  bay  of  San  Juan  Bautista  under  lati- 
tude 30°,  known  since  1860  as  Puerto  Libertad.  .No  other  port  of  particular 
consequence  is  met  with  till  the  fine  harbor  of  Guaymas  is  reached,  which  is 
one  of  the  best  on  the  Pacific  coast ; the  intervening  ports  between  Libertad  and 
Guaymas  are  unknown  in  hydrography,  and  the  cultivatable  and  thinly-settled 
country  is  many  leagues  in  the  interior.  The  most  important  facts  in  naviga- 
tion and  history  connected  with  the  Sonora  coast  are  all  from  the  Jesuit  author- 
ities ante  1760,  and  even  these  only  give  a general  idea,  and  are  full  of  material 
faults  dangerous  to  the  storm-bewildered  mariner,  or  the  famished  and  thirst- 
exhausted  traveller. 

The  final  attempt  at  the  exploration  of  the  gulf  coasts  of  the  peninsula  under 
the  Jesuits  was  that  of  Padre  Winceslao  Link,  a native  of  Bohemia,  who  had 
recently  founded  the  Mission  of  San  Francisco  Borja  (pronounced  Boreas), 
which  is  situated  in  about  28°  30',  midway  on  the  parallel  of  the  port  of  Los 
Angeles,  on  the  gulf,  and  the  northern  extremity  of  the  bay  of  Viscaino,  on  the 
Pacific.  Link,  who  had  only  then  been  a few  years  in  . California,  instructed  a 
number  of  his  Indians  in  the  management  of  boats,  for  the  purpose  of  fishing 
and  exploring  the  coasts  of  his  mission  district  contiguous  to  the  gulf,  and  by 
the  aid  of  whom  in  1765  he  made  partial  exploration  of  the  great  island  of  the 
Angel  de  la  Guarda  from  Los  Angeles  port.  He  travelled  over  the  greater  part 
of  the  island  on  foot,  in  which  he  met  with  several  pleasant-looking  valleys,  but 
finding  no  water,  animals,  nor  inhabitants,  concluded  it  useless  to  prolong  his 
investigations,  and  returned  to  his  port  of  departure  a few  days  afterward.  He 
mentions  that  the  island  is  about  51  miles  in  length,  and  only  some  six  miles  in 
breadth  ; Americans  who  have  touched  at  this  island  and  others  in  the  vicinity, 
on  their  way  to  the  Colorado  since  1850,  affirm  that  there  are  valuable  fisheries 
there,  and  the  lands  are  full  of  copper,  silver,  and  lead  minerals,  and  in  some 
seasons  immense  numbers  of  a small  and  peculiar  species  of  whaler. 

Two  years  after  this  expedition  of  Link,  in  the  year  1767,  the  missionaries 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus  were  expelled  from  the  establishments  they  had  founded 
in  California;  and  from  that  time  to  1867,  or  the  space  of  100  years,  the  history 
of  the  peninsula  is  vacant  of  transactions  connected  with  their  order. 

CHAPTEE  VII. 

ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH  NOTICES  OF  LOWER  CALIFORNIA  FROM  1700-1772 WIL- 

LIAM DAMPIER  AND  ROBINSON  CRUSOE  MAKE  THEIR  APPEARANCE  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

Hat  by  day  tjie  power  of  Spain  was  weakening,  and,  in  reverse,  the  other 
states  of  Europe  were  strengthening.  The  French,  by  some  astute  arrangements 
growing  out  of  the  celebrated  family  compact  between  the  crowns  of  Spain  and 
France,  had  carried  on,  for  a considerable  period  ante  1720,  a very  lucrative 
traffic  in  armed  merchantmen  with  the  western  coasts  of  South  America;  some 
of  these  vessels  carried  40  guns  and  300  men,  and  more  than  one  voyage  was 
effected  by  them  between  China  and  Peru:  indeed,  it  is  stated  that  as  many  as 
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20  of  these  French  vessels  traded  to  the  west  coasts  in  a single  year.  The  suc- 
cess of  these  enterprises  gaining  as  is  said  to  French  commerce  in  a few  years 
100  millions  of  dollars,  greatly  pricked  the  envy  of  the  English,  whose  vessels 
began  now  to  furl  their  sails  in  every  maritime  market  in  the  world. 

In  the  European  wars  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  of  England,  when  Britain 
and  Spain  were  involved  in  conflict,  a company  of  adventurers  was  organized  in 
the  city  of  Bristol,  in  the  year  1707,  to  carry  the  war  into  the  South  Seas,  and 
make  reprisals  on  the  west  coast  of  America,  where  France  was  yearly  squeezing 
so  much  good  money  out  of  the  supineness  and  ignorance  of  the  Spanish  colo- 
nists. Two  ships  were  fitted  out  for  this  expedition  as  privateersmen,  which 
W’ere  placed  by  the  company  under  the  command  of  Captain  Woodes  Rogers, 
whose  name  became  so  familiar  afterward  in  English  literature  in  connectiou 
with  the  names  of  Dampier,  Selkirk,  De  Foe,  and  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  the 
taking  of  a rich  Manilla  galleon  near  the  capes  of  California.  Having  secured 
a regular  commission  from  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  the  Lord  High  Admiral 
of  England,  and  husband  of  Queen  Anne,  the  frigate  Duke,  of  320  tons,  30 
guns,  and  1 1 7 men,  and  the  frigate  Duchess,  of  260  tons,  26  guns,  and  108  men, 
left  Bristol  for  Cork  in  August,  1708,  and  arrived  at  the  latter  place  in  a few 
days,  from  whence  she  departed  for  the  South  Seas  on  the  first  day  of  Septem- 
ber. The  Duke  was  commanded  by  Rogers,  under  whom  went,  as  chief 
pilot,  the  celebrated  navigator  William  Dampier,  who  had  previously  been  on 
the  west  coasts  as  high  up  as  Acapulco,  and  bad  made  two  or  three  voyages 
round  the  world.  The  Duchess  was  commanded  by  Captain  Stephen  Court- 
ney. In  February,  1709,  they  arrived  at  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  to 
recruit  after  their  toilsome  travels  around  “The  Horn,”  and  on  this  hidden 
hermitage  of  the  western  seas  found  a solitary  man  whose  name  in  a few  years 
became  world-known  as  that  of  Alexander  Selkirk,  or  better  as  Robinson 
Crusoe,  whose  adventures,  under  the  manipulating  genius  of  Daniel  De  Foe,  have 
exercised  such  a wondrous  influence  on  modern  travel  and  adventure,  and 
peopled  with  phantasms  the  island-world  of  the  Pacific.  Rogers  made  Selkirk 
secoud  mate  of  his  own  ship,  the  Duke,  and  he  is  frequently  in  the  narrative 
mentioned  among  the  names  of  his  officers  until  his  arrival  in  England ; Selkirk 
had  been  left  on  the  island  four  years  before,  in  1703,  by  Captain  Stradling,  of 
the  ship  Cinque  Ports.  After  many  adventures  on  the  coasts  of  Peru,  Chili, 
and  Mexico,  where  they  sacked  several  towns  and  captured  a number  of  valua- 
ble prizes,  obtaining  thereby  immense  amounts  of  treasures,  the  expedition 
arrived  off  Cape  San  Lucas  on  the  1st  of  November,  1709,  determined  if  possi- 
ble to  capture  the  Manilla  galleon  then  on  her  way  to  Acapulco. 

This  feat  was  the  sine  qua  non  of  their  adventure,  and  not  getting  sight  of 
her  after  much  buffeting  about  the  neighborhood,  they  came  to  anchor  at  the 
Porto  Seguro  of  Cavendish  (the  present  bay  of  San  Bernab6),  a short  distance 
northeast  of  Cape  San  Lucas,  on  the  19th  of  November.  After  refitting  his  ves- 
sels, Rogers  put  to  sea  again,  and  getting  sight  of  the  galleou,  captured  her  on 
the  23d  December,  the  vessel  making  a gallant  resistance  against  the  English 
ships.  Her  name  was  the  Nuestra  Senora  de  la  Eucarnacion  de  Singano,  of  some 
600  tons,  20  big  guns,  20  small  ones  called  patereroes,  and  193  men,  and  was 
commanded  by  a chevalier  of  France,  Sir  Jolm  Pichberty  ; the  galleon  and  her 
cargo  arc  valued  in  some  of  the  accounts  of  this  voyage  at  over  one  million  of 
dollars,  by  others  two  millions.  The  prisoners  in  the  prize  reported  they  had 
lost  sight  of  a consort  named  the  Bigonia  three  months  before,  and  that  she 
was  of  900  tons,  with  60  big  guns  and  many  patereroes,  and’  carried  450  men 
besides  many  passengers,  and  had  a cargo  of  great  value.  On  receiving  this 
news  Rogers  and  his  men  were  in  a delirium  of  filibuster  delights,  and  imme- 
diately put  to  sea  to  waylay  the  Bigonia , wrhich  bore  the  admiral’s  flag  from 
Manilla,  and  came  up  with  her  a few  days  afterward,  but  was  badly  repulsed  by 
the  Spaniard,  who  made  his  escape  and  got  in  safe  to  anchor  at  Acapulco.  On 
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this  discouraging  result,  the  English  vessels  hauled  off  with  the  loss  of  several 
men,  Rogers  himself  being  severely  wounded,  and  put  back  to  the  California 
port  to  repair  and  refit.  Here  the  prisoners  were  ransomed  by  a draft  for 
$6,000  on  London,  and  put  aboard  a smaller  craft,  in  which  they  shortly  after- 
ward reached  the  Mexican  coasts. 

The  galleon  Singano,  whose  title  was  changed  to  that  of  the  Bachelor , was 
repaired,  and  put  under  the  charge  of  Captain  Thomas  Dover,  with  Alexander 
Selkirk  as  sailing-master,  and  all  the  vessels  left  the  Porto  Seguro  of  California 
for  the  island  of  Guam  on  the  11th  January,  1710.  This  Dover  was  the  sur- 
geon of  Rogers’s  vessel,  and  it  is  said  he  was  the  original  inventor  of  the  famous 
Dover’s  Powder  of  the  apothecary,  which  holds  its  well-earned  honors  to  this 
day. 

The  descriptions  which  Rogers  gives  of  this  portion  of  California  agree  in 
every  particular  with  those  left  us  in  the  Jesuit  missionary  histories.  The 
Indians  were  very  numerous,  friendly,  and  docile,  and  greatly  assisted  the  party 
in  procuring  wood,  water,  fish,  and  other  necessaries ; and  having  been  feasted 
for  days  on  the  sweetmeats  of  Peru,  Mexico,  and  Manilla,  taken  in  the  English- 
men’s captures,  became  so  attached  to  the  strangers  as  to  stop  aboai’d  the  ves- 
sels till  they  got  under  way,  when  they  jumped  overboard  and  swam  to  land. 
These  simple  people  were  often  ornamented  with  necklaces  of  pearls,  and  such 
was  their  skill  in  diving  that  on  throwing  overboard  knives  and  such-like  gifts 
they  would  dive  down  and  catch  the  articles  before  they  had  time  to  sink  to  the 
bottom.  In  no  part  of  the  account  of  his  stay  in  California  did  he  meet  with 
the  Jesuit  missionaries  then  engaged  in  colonizing  the  country. 

On  hoard  the  prizes  taken  by  Rogers’s  expedition  was  found  a valuable  derro- 
tero,  or  coast  pilot  of  the  west  coasts  of  America  from  Acapulco  to  the  southern 
islands  of  Chili,  which  is  accompanied  with  charts,  and  occupies  56  pages  of  his 
journal ; his  own  chart  of  the  voyage  puts  down  California  as  an  island,  as  does 
also  that  of  Shelvock  a few  years  afterward,  and  Anson  in  1740  ; yet  Rogers  says 
he  chooses  to  believe  it  is  not  an  island,  but  joined  to  the  continent. 

In  all  these  nautical  matters,  the  genius  and  knowledge  of  that  great  naviga- 
tor, William  Dampier,  is  apparent,  and  all  of  them  may  be  said  to  hold  gener- 
ally good  to  this  1867. 

The  expedition  reached  the  island  of  Guam,  on  the  11th  March,  having 
greatly  suffered  on  the  passage  from  bad  provisions,  and  obtaining  needful  sup- 
plies, left  for  the  Moluccas,  arrriving  at  Batavia  on  the  30th  June,  and  from  thence 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  on  the  29th  December,  1710.  In  company  with 
several  Dutch  vessels,  they  shortly  after  quitted  the  Cape  on  their  voyage,  and 
anchored  at  the  Texel  on  the  23d  June,  1711,  and,  after  many  delays  there,  final- 
ly reached  England  on  the  14th  of  October,  after  an  absence  of  more  than  three 
years.  The  different  prizes  and  sackings  made  by  the  English  vessels  are  said, 
in  some  of  the  accounts,  to  have  aggregated  to  several  millions  of  dollars,  and  ex- 
ercised a most  important  influence  in  stimulating,  subsequently,  the  attention  of 
seamen  and  merchants  to  the  value  of  the  Pacific  trade  and  countries. 

A few  years  after,  several  persons,  who  had  been  with  Rogers,  induced  an 
English  association  to  fit  out  another  expedition,  under  Captain  George  Shelvock, 
an  officer  in  the  English  navy.  The  vessels  consisted  of  the  Success,  of  36  guns 
and  108  men,  under  Captain  John  Clipperton,  and  the  Speedwell,  of  24  guns  and 
106  men,  under  Shelvock.  The  company  first  procured  a commission  for  this 
latter  officer  from  the  Emperor  Charles  VI.  of  Germany,  then  at  war  with  Spain, 
and  giving  Flemish  names  to  the  vessels,  which  were  shortly  afterward  changed 
back,  as  war  between  England  and  Spain  followed  in  1719,  a few  months 
afterward,  and  new  commissions  procured,  as  English  adventurers,  from  the 
Government  of  George  I.  The  ships  departed  from  Plymouth,  in  February 
1719,  and  there  being  much  bad  feeling  between  the  two  commanders,  the  ves 
sels  separated,  and  did  not  come  together  again  until  they  met  near  Panama,  in 
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1721 : to  botli  tlie  commanders  very  poor  characters  are  ascribed,  which  subse- 
quent events  seemed  amply  to  justify,  after  their  return  to  England.  The  Speed- 
well made  her  way  to  the  coasts  of  Chili  and  Peru,  and  afterward  to  Juan  Fer- 
nandez, where  she  was  wrecked  in  1720.  Here  a craft  of  20  tons,  called  the 
Recovery,  was  built  from  the  remains  of  the  Speedwell,  with  which  Shelvock 
made  his  way  back  to  the  coast  of  Peru,  where  he  captured  a small  ship,  called 
the  Jesus  Maria.  With  this  he  made  many  reprisals,  and  proceeded  to  the 
coasts  of  Mexico,  where,  near  Sonsonate,  he  captured,  in  March,  1721,  another 
ship,  called  the  Sacra  Familia,  of  300  tons,  6 guns,  and  70  men,  and  made  fur- 
ther captures  and  reprisals,  and,  shortly  after,  met  Clipperton  again  near  Aca- 
pulco, from  whom  he  soon  separated,  after  the  usual  quarrels,  never  to  come  to- 
gether afterward.  Having  got  rid  of  his  prizes  and  prisoners,  and  being  warned 
by  the  governor  of  Sonsonate  that  the  war  was  at  an  end,  Shelvock  sailed  with 
the  Sacra  Familia  to  California,  and  anchored  at  the  Porto  Seguro,  of  Woodes 
Rogers,  on  the  13th  August,  1721,  determined  to  hunt  up  the  annual  galleon 
from  Manilla,  and  capture  her,  if  possible,  as  he  had  no  means  to  verify  if  Spain 
and  England  were  at  peace  or  not : in  fact,  he  “took  the  chances”  to  be  treated 
as  a pirate. 

This  great  object  of  their  enterprise  not  appearing  immediately — the  name  of 
which  they  had  learned  was  the  Santo  Christo,  of  40  guns — and  his  crew  and 
ship  being  in  a state  of  disorder,  and  unfitted  to  meet  an  enemy  or  bad  weather, 
on  the  18th  of  August  Shelvock  made  sail  from  California  for  the  island  of  Guam, 
where  he  arrived  in  bad  plight  on  the  1st  of  October.  After  a short  detention 
here,  he  quitted  Guam  and  arrived  at  Macao  on  the  11th  November,  and  “ get- 
ting into  a row  ” with  the  mandarins,  who  “ squeezed  ” him  to  the  tune  of 
several  thousands,  sold  his  vessel,  divided  some  200,000  dollars  amongst  his  crew, 
retaining  a small  amount  for  his  owners — certain  “gentlemen  adventurers,” 
whose  backers  seem  to  have  been  such  high  wigs  as  the  Earl  of  Berkeley  aud 
the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty — and  finally  took  passage  in  the  Cadogan,  East  Iudia- 
man,  and  arrived  in  England  on  the  30th  July  , 1722,  after  an  abseuce  of  forty- 
three  months.  Shelvock,  some  time  afterward,  was  arraigned  before  the  English 
courts  as  a pirate  and  swindler,  and  his  owners  were  much  incensed  with  him, 
as,  from  his  want  of  judgment,  management,  aud  prudence,  aud  the  lack  of  those 
qualities  in  Clipperton,  the  whole  affair  turned  out  a ruinous  speculation.  His 
work,  and  that  of  Betagh,  who  was  in  the  Success  with  Clipperton,  contains  many 
curious  and  interesting  matters  relating  to  the  navigation,  trade,  aud  countries 
of  the  American  Pacific  coasts,  which  subsequent  explorations  materially  verify, 
but  they  are  not  to  be  compared  in  value  to  those  of  Dampier  and  Rogers.  His 
description  of  the  Indians  and  country  around  Cape  Sau  Lucas  occupies  25 
pages.  The  Indians  treated  him  as  well  as  they  did  Rogers,  as  he  fed  them  on 
sweetmeats  as  the  latter  had  done,  but  he  does  not  speak  of  the  Jesuit  settle- 
ments then  going  on  farther  north,  and  nothing  in  knowledge  was  further  gained 
than  was  shown  by  his  predecessor. 

On  his  passage  from  Cape  San  Lucas,  at  the  distauce  of  some  110  leagues 
from  it  to  the  west-southwest,  in  about  latitude  21°,  Shelvock  discovered  a rocky 
island  of  seven  or  eight  leagues’  circumference,  which  was  named  after  him  by 
his  men.  This  island  is  represented  on  many  maps  and  charts  to  this  day  as 
Shelvock’s  Island,  but  Burney  and  other  geographers  say  it  is  the  same  as  the 
Rocas  Partidas  of  Villalobos,  described  by  that  navigator  before  1543  ; but  to 
this  day  the  question  is  not  properly  settled,  many  subsequent  navigators  con- 
founding it  with  the  Islas  JVubladas,  farther  east,  or  with  the  Islas  Los  Alijos, 
several  hundred  miles  west  of  Magdalena  Bay.  In  the  chart  of  Shelvock’s  voyage, 
he  sets  down  California  as  an  island. 

In  the  year  1708  the  French  ship  Saint  Antoine,  under  Captain  Frondae, 
made  a voyage,  between  May  and  July,  from  China  to  the  west  coast,  and  hav- 
ing steered  north  as  high  as  45°,  he  met  the  usual  westerly  winds,  which  brought 
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him  to  the  north  California  coasts,  from  whence  he  dropped  down  to  a good  port 
in  Lower  California  in  31°,  where  he  so  greatly  refreshed  his  crew  as  to  lose  but 
few  of  his  men  by  scurvy  and  bad  provisions,  and  proved  the  want  of  good  man- 
agement in  the  Manilla  galleons.  This  port,  it  would  seem,  must  have  been  in 
the  vicinities  to  the  north  of  Cedros  Island.  Frondac’s  venture  was  sold  by  him 
in  Peru  and  Chili  at  great  profit,  but  the  remnants,  as  contraband  cargo  from 
China,  permitted  to  be  landed  only  a’t  Acapulco,  was  seized  at  Concepcion 
in  Chili,  and  the  Frenchman  put  in  prison,  from  which  he  was  only  released  by 
the  Spanish  comandante,  after  being  “ squeezed”  in  the  snug  sum  of  $14,000. 

In  the  summer  of  1097  an  Italian  traveller,  Giovani  Francisco  Gemelli  Car- 
reri,  celebrated  in  geography  and  Mexican  history,  under  the  name  of  Gemelli, 
made  a voyage  in  the  galleon  from  Manilla  to  Acapulco,  which  is  described  in 
his  six  years’  journey  round  the  world,  published  in  Italy  about  1720,  and  after- 
ward in  several  English  and  French  collections.  Gemelli  relates  a sad  descrip- 
tion of  the  ravages  of  the  scurvy  among  the  crew  of  his  ship,  and,  from  his  state- 
ment, it  appears  to  have  been  wholly  owing  to  ignorance  and  filth.  He  gives 
some  immaterial  account  of  the  voyage  in  sight  of  the  California  coasts  to  Cape 
San  Lucas,  and  mentions,  among  other  things,  the  immense  quantities  of  sea- 
weed they  fell  in  with  in  the  vicinity  of  the  shores.  In  the  latter  part  of  1697 
he  arrived  at  Acapulco,  and  afterward  travelled  many  months  in  the  interior  of 
Mexico,  and  collected  accounts  and  pictures  of  the  Aztec  hieroglyphics  and  tra- 
ditions, which  are  considered  of  superior  value  to  this  day,  and  often  mentioned 
by  Humboldt,  Prescott,  and  other  eminent  writers  in  American  history. 

NOTICES  OF  THE  COASTS  OF  LOWER  CALIFORNIA  FROM  1725-1800 — SPANISH 

PILOT-BOOK  FROM  MANILLA  TO  ACAPULCO  ANTE  1740 THE  ADMIRAL  OF  THE 

GALLEONS VOYAGES  OF  ANSON,  MALASPINA,  AND  OTHERS. 

In  a scarce  old  nautical  work,  published  in  Spanish  at  Manilla  in  1734,  by 
Admiral  Cabrero  Bueno,  an  excellent  derrotero , or  coast  pilot-guide  for  the 
ocean  parts  of  Lower  California,  is  given  between  San  Diego  and  Cape  San 
Lucas,  the  knowledge  of  which  appears  to  have  been  acquired  in  the  course  of 
many  years’  sailing  along  the  coasts  in  the  service  of  the  galleons  for  Acapulco. 
This  work  seems  to  be  almost  entirely  unknown  to  English,  French,  or  Ameri- 
can hydrographists,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  except  by  Admiral  Burney  in  his 
work  on  Pacific  voyages  of  1816.  The  meagre  remarks  of  Burney  indicate  that 
he  was  not  personally  acquainted  with  the  valuable  contents  of  the  volume  per- 
taining to  the  Californias,  nor  can  we  find  it  in  Navarette’s  historical  sketch  of 
Spanish  northwest  voyages  of  1802,  though  it  is  merely  alluded  to  in  Paulou’s 
life  of  Junipero  Serra.  The  work  of  the  Manilla  admiral  is  the  best  punctuated 
and  most  carefully-detailed  of  any  work  in  history  or  hydrography  which  has 
come  under  our  notice  on  the  Lower  California  coasts  ; and,  though  evidently 
using  Yiscaino’s  materials  of  1602,  makes  numerous  and  excellent  additions  to 
them  of  a highly  practical  nature.  The  bay  of  Todos  Santos,  below  the  Coro- 
nados, is  put  down  in  32°  largo , or  a little  over;  San  Marcos  in  32°  escasos, 
or  short,  with  the  bay  of  San  Quintin  near  by;  the  bay  of  Yirgins  in  31f°; 
San  Geronimo  Island  in  31£°  ; next  to  this  is  the  island  of  Cenizas,  then  the 
mesas  or  table-lands  of  Juan  Gomez,  then  the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  then  Cape 
San  Augustin,  after  which  are  found  Natividad  and  Isle  Cerros,  then  San  Barto- 
lome  port,  then  Los  Abreojos,  then  Asuncion  Island,  after  which  are  found 
the  island  of  San  Roque  and  the  bay  of  Ballenas.  The  next  locality  of  importance 
mentioned  is  the  bay  of  Magdalena,  under  25°,  the  description  of  which  agrees, 
as  far  as  it  goes,  with  our  present  accounts.  A bay  farther  in  the  southern  parts 
of  Magdalena  is  called  the  bay  of  Santa  Marina  in  24£°,  evidently  near  the 
island  Santa  Margarita ; farther  to  the  south  is  the  Sierra  Enfado,  under  23|-Q, 
after  which  you  shortly  arrive  at  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula  known  as  Cape 
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San  Lucas,  near  to  which,  to  the  northeast,  is  the  bay  of  San  Bernab6.  Many 
other  anchorages  and  localities  are  mentioned  with  much  particularity,  but  not 
by  name  as  above  noted ; the  titles  of  the  points  given  are  in  the  words  of 
Cabrera  Bueno.  We  know  of  no  recent  work  which  is  as  reliable  as  a coast 
pilot  of  the  ocean  coasts  of  Lower  California  as  that  of  the  Manilla  navigator, 
and  it  would  answer  to  make  a voyage  by  to  this  day.  He  places  the  island  of 
Guadalupe  in  29°  lat.  and  104°  30'  long.,  and  Cape  San  Lucas  in  22°  52'  lat. 
and  113°  13'  long.,  both  west  of  Teneriffe  according  to  the  old  Spanish  custom. 
The  island  of  Guadalupe  was  long  disputed  as  a myth,  but  its  definite  locality 
was  only  finally  established  in  geography  in  1837  by  Admiral  Du  Petit  Thouars 
at  27°  T 25"  of  lat.,  and  in  130°  42'  45"  long,  west  of  Paris.  The  French 
navigator  in  the  same  year  also  fixed  the  position  of  the  rocky  islets  called  Los 
Alijos,  discovered  by  the  Manilla  captain,  Marquina,  in  1791,  some  150  miles 
west  of  Magdalena  Bay,  in  lat.  24°  57'  30",  and  long.  118°  5'  50"  west  of  Paris. 
It  will  be  seen  from  these  differences  that  Cabrera  Bueno’s  instruments  were  ex- 
tremely defective,  but  that  was  a quality  all  nautical  observations  partook  of 
before  the  year  1800. 

In  sequence  of  authorities  ought  not  to  be  omitted  the  celebrated  voyage 
round  the  world  of  Lord  Anson  in  the  frigate  Centurion,  which  left  England  iu 
1740,  and  returned  from  China  in  June,  1744.  This  expedition  formed  a squad- 
ron, and  consisted  of  the  Centurion,  of  60  guns  and  400  men  ; the  Gloucester, 
of  50  guns  and  300  men ; the  Severn,  of  50  guus  and  300  men ; the  Pearl,  of 
40  guns  and  250  men  ; the  Wager,  of  28  guns  and  160  men;  the  Tryal,  of  S 
guns  and  100  men;  and  two  victualling-vessels.  Besides,  there  were  on  board 
470  soldiers,  or  marines,  of  a land  force,  under  Colonel  Cracherode.  The  design 
was  to  annoy  the  towns  and  commerce  of  Spanish  America  on  the  west  coast, 
and  especially  to  look  out  for  and  capture  the  Manilla  galleon.  After  doing 
much  damage  below  Panama,  and  getting  several  prizes,  and  losing  or  retiring 
of  several  of  his  squadron,  and  losing  large  numbers  of  his  men  by  scurvy,  the 
Centurion  and  Gloucester,  with  three  small  vessels  captured  as  prizes,  arrived 
otf  Acapulco  in  the  spring  of  1742.  After  anxious  seeking  for  this  great  prize 
without  result,  and  without  touching  on  any  part  of  the  coasts  of  California,  of 
which  considerable  is  mentioned,  in  May,  1742,  Anson  burnt  his  prizes,  and 
with  the  Gloucester  sailed  from  his  eruising-ground,  and,  stretching  off  on  the  gal- 
leons’ route,  refitted  at  the  island  of  Tinian,  near  Guam,  and  from  thence  sailed 
to  Macao,  from  which  place  he  returned  in  the  Centurion  to  the  Manilla  vicini- 
ties to  look  for  the  galleon.  In  the  middle  of  June  the  Centurion  came  up  with 
the  Cabadonga  galleon,  of  36  guns  and  550  men,  under  Captain  Geronimo  Mon- 
tero,  and,  after  a desperate  action,  Anson  captured  her  with  nearly  a million  and 
one-third  dollars  in  silver,  which,  with  the  galleon  and  former  captures  below 
Panama,  were  valued  at  5,000,000  dollars.  The  Gloucester  had  been  scuttled 
and  burnt  at  sea  before  arriving  at  Tinian,  her  crew  joining  the  Centurion. 
After  the  capture  of  the  Cabadonga,  he  sailed  for  Canton,  and  from  thence  to 
England,  where  he  arrived  in  the  midst  of  “ the  old  French  War.”  For  this 
“ streak  of  luck  ” Anson  was  given  a patent  of  nobility,  which  his  heirs  enjoy 
to  this  day.  In  his  capture  of  the  galleon  he  obtained  valuable  charts  and 
pilot-books  of  the  galleons’  route  and  of  the  coasts  of  California,  which  were 
published  in  his  accounts  of  the  voyage  in  1748,  where  as  late  as  that  date  Cali- 
fornia was  set  down  as  an  island  ! This  voyage  of  Anson  subsequently  had  a 
most  telling  influence  on  the  affairs  of  the  countries  of  the  west  coast  of  America, 
and  wonderfully  elated  the  people  of  England  and  the  American  colonies,  as 
much  as  it  chagrined  the  Government  and  people  of  Spain  and  her  possessions, 
Anson’s  force  being  much  inferior,  though  better  armed,  than  the  Spaniards. 
Anson’s  brave  opponent  was  an  old  California  and  galleon  navigator,  and  is 
mentioned  in  Venegas’s  work,  and  was  wounded  in  the  action. 

The  next  nautical  notice  we  have  of  the  coasts  of  the  peninsula  is  by  the 
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celebrated  navigator  Alexander  Malaspina,  who,  from  some  grudge  among  the 
officials  of  Spain,  was  incarcerated  by  the  orders  of  Godoy,  Prince  of  the  Peace, 
in  the  castle  of  Corunna,  on  his  return  to  Spain  from  his  voyage  round  the 
world,  about  1794,  and  was  not  liberated  until,  at  the  express  request  of  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon,  about  the  year  1808.  Having  touched  at  Acapulco,  Monterey, 
and  many  points  above  Cape  Mendocino  to  Mount  St.  Elias  in  1791,  in  the  fall  of 
that  year  he  returned  on  his  steps  to  Acapulco  along  the  coast  of  the  peninsula, 
and  examined  the  positions  of  the  island  of  Guadalupe,  and  also  of  the  Mission 
of  San  Jose  del  Cabo.  The  expedition  of  Malaspina  consisted  of  the  corvettes 
Descubierta  and  Atrevida,  in  which  went  as  his  assistants  the  two  afterward 
celebrated  hydrographists  Bustamente  and  Bauza,  who,  with  Malaspina,  greatly 
improved  the  chartography  of  the  west  coasts  between  Panama  and  Behring’s 
Straits.  Unfortunately,  the  Spanish  Government  has  never  allowed  the  journals 
of  this  expedition  to  be  printed. 

On  the  return  of  the  schooners  Sutil  and  Mejicana  from  exploring  the 
Straits,  of  Juan  de  Fuca  in  the  fall  of  1792,  their  commanders,  Galiano  and 
Yaldez,  kept  those  vessels  close  to  the  coasts  of  the  peninsula,  but  without  com- 
ing to  anchor  at  any  place.  The  latitudes  and  the  longitudes  of  the  Alijos 
Bocks  and  of  Cape  San  Lucas  were  examined,  but  without  landing  ; but  nothing 
gained  in  science  over  what  had  been  noticed  by  Malaspina,  Marquina,  and 
others.  Both  Galiano  and  Yaldez,  with  several  other  Spanish  naval  officers  who 
served  in  California,  were  in  the  fight  against  Nelson  at  the  battle  of  Tra- 
falgar. 

None  of  the  expeditions  of  Byron,  1764,  Wallis,  1767,  Carteret,  1768,  Bou- 
gainville, 1768,  Cook’s  three  voyages,  1769  to  1780,  La  Perouse,  1785,  nor  those 
of  any  of  the  Dutch  navigators  of  the  eighteenth  century  who  left  published  ac- 
counts, ever  touched  on  the  coasts  of  Lower  California ; nor  did  any  Spanish 
one,  except  at  Cape  San  Lucas.  In  1793  Captain  George  Vancouver,  in  the 
Discovery  sloop-of-war,  on  his  return  from  Monterey  to  England,  stopped  at 
San  Diego,  and  afterward  sailed  down  insight  of  the  coast  of  Lower  California, 
but  he  never  brought  his  vessel  to  anchor  in  any  place — a matter  Findley,  in 
1851,  does  not  make  us  aware  of,  but  reference  to  the  original  voyage,  pub- 
lished in  1798,  shows  the  fact.  Vancouver’s  remarks  on  the  peninsular  lines 
are  therefore  of  little  exact  value  either  in  geography  or  hydrography. 

Between  the  years  1784  and  1800,  American  and  English  whalers,  sealers, 
and  other  hunters,  began  to  visit  the  coasts  of  Baja  California,  and  some  of  them 
are  stated  to  have  made  immense  profits,  but  no  account  of  these  ventures  has 
been  printed  to  our  knowledge,  or  the  sciences  of  navigation  and  geography 
benefited  from  their  enterprises — their  remarks  being  confined  either  to  the 
islands  and  coasts  of  Mexico  below  the  gulf,  or  to  those  of  Alta  California  be- 
tween San  Diego  and  Behring’s  Straits. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

NOTICES  OF  VOYAGES  FROM  1800  TO  1846  TOUCHING  THE  PENINSULA BOSTON 

VOYAGE  OF  1808  MAKES  A MINT  OF  MONEY. 

In  a fur-trading  and  otter-hunting  expedition,  fitted  out  from  Boston  in  1S00, 
Captain  O’Keene  rediscovered  the  bay  of  Virgenes,  now  often  called  San 
Quintin,  whereas  present  accounts  make  them  two  localities  within  a few 
leagues  of  each  other.  This  voyage  is  stated  in  some  old  magazine  to  have  re- 
turned immense  profits. 

In  December  of  the  year  1807  the  ship  Dromio,  of  600  tons,  belonging  to 
Boston,  commanded  by  an  old  Northwest  trader,  and  carrying  26  guns  and  108 
men,  sailed  from  that  port  for  a smuggling  voyage  on  the  west  coast  of  America. 
After  making  many  good  sales  between  Chili  and  Mexico,  she  arrived  at  Shel- 
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vock’s  Island,  southwest  from  Cape  San  Lucas,  near  21°  latitude,  in  November, 
1808,  and  employed  her  crew  in  killing  fur  seals,  of  which  they  succeeded  iu 
accumulating  in  the  course  of  a fortnight  3,000  skins,  worth  much  good  money 
then  in  the  Canton  market,  where  the  ship  was  bound.  From  this  island,  the 
latitude  of  which  is  not  stated,  they  went  to  Guaymas  in  December,  and  sold 
some  $150,000  of  goods,  and  from  tbence  to  San  Jose  del  Cabo;  at  both  these 
places  the  ship’s  crew  were  treated  with  great  kindness  and  liberality.  Leaving 
San  Jose  on  the  31st  December,  they  arrived  at  the  bay  of  Todos  Santos,  on 
4th  January,  1809,  which  he  places  in  31°  36'  lat.  and  116°  22'  long.,  and 
which  is  to  the  north  of  the  bay  of  Virgenes.  Here  many  Indians  and  but  few 
Spaniards  were  met  with,  though  they  were  not  far  from  the  mission  of  San 
Miguel,  and  succeeded,  after  trading  with  the  people  for  34  days,  in  exchanging 
most  of  the  remnants  of  their  cargo  for  1,700  fur-otter  skins.  ‘!  For  their  cargo 
shipped  at  Boston  two  years  ago,”  says  Captain  Little,  who  wrote  an  account 
of  the  voyage,  “ we  had  in  its  place  $650,000  (coined),  $40,000  in  old  silver 
plate,  $10,000  in  plata  fina  and  pearls,  3,200  fur-seal  skins,  and  1,700  fur-otter 
skins. 

On  the  7th  February,  1809,  they  left  Todos  Santos  for  China,  and  arrived 
at  the  Sandwich  Islands  on  the  25th  of  the  same  month,  and  at  Canton  on 
the  10th  of  May,  where  their  silver  and  fur  cargo  were  sold  at  such  spinning 
profits  that  it  purchased  a cargo  of  China  teas  and  silks  for  the  Dromio,  and  filled 
the  ship  Baltic,  of  Providence,  with  another.  These  two  ships  finally  sailed  for 
home,  via  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  having  escaped  the  French  and  English 
cruisers,  arrived  at  Boston  on  the  4th  of  March,  1810,  after  one  of  the  most 
fortunate  and  profitable  voyages  ever  made  out  of  that  port,  the  tea  alone  in 
those  days  doubling  net  profits  on  the  price  in  China. 

In  consequence  of  the  wars  in  Europe  and  the  revolt  of  the  Spanish  colonists  in 
Mexico  and  South  America,  and  the  absurd  restrictions  imposed  on  commerce 
by  Spain,  all  business  carried  on  with  the  West  Coast  was  contraband  and  clan- 
destine between  1S00  and  1825,”"  when  the  mother-country  gave  up  the  contest, 
and  the  legitimate  trade  of  the  West  Coast  began  sensibly  to  augment,  particu- 
larly from  England  and  France,  and  by  the  year  1835  the  influence  of  the  new 
system  effected  great  changes  in  the  two  Californias.  Many  whalers,  sealers, 
and  otter-hunters,  between  1808  and  1840,  frequented  San  Jose  del  Cabo,  La 
Paz,  Magdalena,  Viscaino,  Turtle,  Ballenas,  Virgenes,  San  Quintin,  and  Todos 
Santos  Bays,  under  American,  French,  Russian,  and  British  colors,  the  greater 
number  of  which  were  American,  and  valuable  cargoes  of  sperm-oil  and  other 
products  of  the  sea  were  also  obtained.  The  northern  mission  districts  between 
Viscaino  and  Todos  Santos  Bays  were  often  traded  with  by  these  vessels ; but 
by  the  year  1835,  after  the  secularization  of  the  missions,  those  vicinities  became 
so  poor  from  this  cause  and  from  the  revolts  of  their  Indians  as  to  offer  no  mo- 
tive for  any  extensive  traffickings  or  smugglings. 

In  the  year  1826  Messrs.  Martin  and  Jacques  Lafitte,  in  conjunction  with 
M.  Laval,  bankers  and  capitalists  of  France,  well  known  afterward  in  French 
politics  and  finance,  fitted  out  the  armed  merchant-ship  Heros,  under  Captain 
A ugouste  Dnhaut  Cilley,  an  old  sea-captain  and  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor,  for  a mercantile  adventure  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  the  west  coast  of 
America,  and  China.  She  was  a fine-built  large  vessel,  and  well  armed,  and 
with  a numerous  and  well-appointed  crew  of  over  100  men,  properly  officered 
with  lieutenants,  etc.,  etc.,  carrying  one  of  the  best-selected  cargoes  ever  sent 
from  France  to  the  Pacific  coasts.  This  voyage  seemed  to  have  grown  out  of 
that  of  Captain  Camillo  de  Roquefeuille  in  the  ship  Bourdelais,  of  Bordeaux, 
who  traded  on  the  California  coasts  from  1S19  to  1821,  and  who  was  a friend 
of  Dnhaut  Cilley.  Sailing  from  Havre  on  the  10th  of  April,  1826,  the  Heros 
doubled  the  Horn  and  traded  on  the  coast  of  South  America  until  the  latter 
part  of  September  of  that  year,  and  finally  arrived  in  California,  at  San  Jose 
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del  Cabo,  near  the  end  of  October.  He  remained  in  this  part  of  the  peninsula 
till  the  last  of  November,  trading  with  the  people  on  advantageous  and  friendly 
terms,  and  mentions  the  kind  treatment  he  received  from  Padre  Tomas  Aliu- 
mada,  the  superior  of  the  missions,  then  in  his  65th  year,  who  had  lived  in  the 
country  16  years,  and  by  the  military  chief,  Colonel  Jose  Marie  Padres,  and 
Don  Antonio  Navarro,  the  administrator  of  the  customs,  and  a solitary  French- 
man by  the  name  of  Bello.  Colonel  Padres  was  a native  of  La  Puebla  in 
Mexico,  and  had  served  in  the  revolutionary  wars  under  President  Victoria ; he 
was  the  same  who  afterward  came  to  Monterey,  with  Hijar,  with  the  colonists 
of  Mexico,  about  1833. 

The  observations  of  Duhaut  Cilley  in  Lower  California  do  not  extend  far- 
ther than  the  country  between  the  cape  and  the  Real  de  San  Antonio  to  the 
northeast,  and  they  evince  much  that  is  interesting  and  valuable  as  to  the  nature 
and  resources  of  the  country.  He  left  afterward  for  Mazatlan,  and  from  thence 
visited  the  coasts  of  Alta  California,  trading  for  several  months,  in  1827-28,  at 
San  Diego,  San  Pedro,  Santa  Barbara,  Monterey,  Santa  Cruz,  San  Francisco, 
and  Ross,  returning  a second  time  to  Cape  San  Lucas  and  Mazatlan,  and  mak- 
ing another  trip  to  Callao,  from  whence  he  returned  to  Upper  California. 
He  finally  left  California  for  the  Sandwich  Islands  in  September,  1828,  and  ar- 
rived at  Canton  on  the  25th  December  of  the  same  year,  and,  after  freighting  his 
ship,  finally  reached  Havre  on  the  19th  of  July,  1829.  This  work  of  Duhaut 
Cilley  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  written  on  the  two  Californias  before  1840, 
and  his  voyage  is  said  to  have  terminated  very  profitably  for  the  owners,  one 
of  whom,  Jacques  Lafitte,  became  a celebrated  minister  of  the  French  Cabinet, 
and  a wealthy  and  well-known  banker,  connected  with  American  commerce. 

The  voyage  of  the  Blossom,  under  Captain  F.  W.  Beechey  (afterward  ad- 
miral), in  1825-’28,  with  whom  went  Lieutenant  (now  Admiral)  Belcher,  did  not 
land  on  the  coasts  of  Lower  California,  but  Belcher  returned  in  1837-39  in  the 
Sulphur,  having  as  consort  the  Starling  under  Lieutenant  Kellett,  on  another 
California  exploration,  of  whom  we  shall  presently  give  account,  as  he  surveyed 
some  ocean  points  of  the  peninsula  with  care,  and  which  are  used  in  naviga- 
tion at  the  present  time. 

Between  the  years  1825  and  1831,  Captain  Benjamin  Morrell  made  four 
voyages  to  the  Pacific  from  New  York  in  the  clipper-ship  Margaret  Oakley, 
and  visited  and  traded  largely  in  the  ports,  islands,' bays,  and  anchorages  of  the 
two  Californias,  of  which  accounts  were  published  by  himself  about  1835,  and 
by  Captain  Jacobs  in  1844,  for  notations  of  which  see  our  “Bibliografia  Cali- 
fornica”  of  1863-’66.  His  principal  business  seems  to  have  been  seal  and  otter 
hunting,  and  looking  up  islands  of  guano,  intercalated  with  many  adventurous 
snaps  of  smuggling.  His  accounts  are  much  ridiculed,  but  we  cannot  see  for 
what  good  reason,  as  his  authority  has  been  quoted  by  eminent  navigators,  and 
much  that  he  narrates  on  Upper  California  has  been  verified  since  the  epoch 
of  gold.  He  mentions  the  immense  numbers  of  whales,  seals,  otters,  and  fish 
of  all  kinds  when  he  visited  San  Quintin  Bay,  Cenizas  Island,  and  other  points 
on  the  peninsula  coast. 

In  December,  1835,  Captain  Beechey  was  sent  from  England,  in  the  Sulphur 
and  Starling,  on  another  expedition  to  the  coasts  of  the  Californias  and  the 
Northwest,  to  complete  his  surveys  of  1826-’28.  Beechey  invaliding  at  Val- 
paraiso, Sir  Edward  Belcher  assumed  command  of  the  expedition  at  Panama,- 
the  Starling  being  placed  under  Lieutenant  (now  Captain)  Kellett,  whose  name 
is  so  well  known  in  California,  and  in  1837-38  proceeded  to  complete  the  sur- 
veys of  the  coasts  between  Behring’s  Straits  and  Panama,  from  which  here- 
turned  to  explore  those  of  certain  parts  of  the  peninsula  below  San  Diego  in 
October  and  November,  1839.  Entering  San  Quintin,  Belcher  fixed  the  position 
of  the  sandy  point  on  the  left  side  of  the  entrance,  confirming  the  name  of  the  bay 
as  San  Quintin,  as  in  contradistinction  to  that  of  Las  Virgenes  and  Five  Hills 
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Bay,  and  making  no  further  mention  of  the  true  Las  Yirgenes  a little  farther 
south : the  sandv  point  of  San  Quintin  is  placed  by  him  in  32°  22',  and  longitude 
115°  56'  33". 

From  thence  he  moved  down  to  the  hay  of  Turtles,  or  San  Bartolome, 
the  northern  head  of  which  he  placed  in  latitude  27°  40',  and  114°  51'  20" 
longitude.  On  the  31st  October  he  anchored  in  the  bay  of  Magdalena,  of  which 
he  made  a survey  of  considerable  detail.  Belcher  spent  not  less  than  18  days 
in  this  great  bay,  leaving  for  Cape  San  Lucas  on  the  18th  November,  but,  singu- 
lar to  say,  he  neither  mentions  its  proper  dimensions,  nor  fixes  the  latitude  or 
longitude  of  a single  one  of  its  points,  and  this  omission  occurs  also  for  Cape  San 
Lucas,  that  is,  in  his  narrative  now  before  us  (see  octavo  edition  of  1843,  vol.  i.), 
and  occupying  six  pages.  This  was  probably  done  from  some  secret  political 
motive,  as  the  French  frigate  Venus,  under  Du  Petit  Thouars,  was  then  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  Wilkes’s  expedition  also  was  expected  on  the  California 
coasts.  On  the  20th  November  he  arrived  at  the  San  Lucas  Cape,  and  after- 
ward made  survey  of  the  islands  of  Socorro  and  Clarion,  farther  to  the  south- 
ward. Belcher  afterward  visited  the  Sandwich  and  many  other  Polynesian 
islands  farther  westward,  from  whence  he  departed  for  China  and  took  an  active 
part  in  the  ‘‘Opium  War”  of  1840-’41,  then  being  waged  between  the  English 
and  Chinese.  In  1841  he  left  for  England  via  the  Moluccas,  Singapore,  Ceylon, 
the  Seychelles,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  finally  arrived  at  Spithead  on 
the  19th  July,  1842,  after  an  absence  of  nearly  seven  years,  and  making  the 
most  extended  and  lengthened  voyage  ever  made  by  any  government,  Findley, 
in  his  “Pacific  Ocean  Directory  of  1851,”  in  two  separate  portions  of  the  work, 
says  Belcher  makes  Point  Delgado  the  position  of  his  observatory  in  latitude 
38°  24'  18",  and  longitude  112°  6'  21",  a most  extraordinary  mistake,  difficult 
to  account  for,  the  place  being  under  latitude  25°  in  the  chart  attached  to  Bel- 
cher’s own  volume.  All  this  stuff  and  nonsense  about  Magdalena  was  doubtless 
owing  to  the  national  jealousy  growing  out  of  the  Oregon  dispute,  as  Belcher’s 
book  was  published  when  this  storm  in  politics  was  then  getting  under  high- 
pressure  culminations,  and  John  Bull  determined  to  dole  out  his  nautical  knowl- 
edge in  pennyworths  of  a bad  quality. 

While  Belcher’s  survey  was  in  progress,  the  Government  of  Louis  Philippe 
fitted  out  an  expedition  from  Brest  in  December,  1836,  in  the  frigate  Venus, 
under  Captain  (now  Admiral)  Du  Petit  Thouars,  who  visited  almost  the  entire 
west  coasts  of  the  two  Americas,  particularly  Upper  and  Lower  California,  and 
many  of  the  Pacific  islands  and  groups,  and  finally  returned  to  France  in  June, 
1839.  This  voyage  is  remarkable  from  the  important  events  growing  out  of 
the  French  occupation  of  the  Society  and  Marquesas  groups,  in  which  the 
French  admiral  took  an  active  part,  and  for  the  valuable  and  extensive  additions 
made  in  the  sciences  of  hydrography,  geography,  and  natural  history  of  the 
countries  visited  by  the  Venus,  made  by  the  officers  and  naturalists  of  the  ex- 
pedition, who  are  now  distinguished  savans  in  France.  The  Venus  visited  the 
bay  of  Magdalena,  and  the  French  officers  observed  with  proper  instruments 
several  of  its  localities,  and  also  fixed  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  the  Alijos 
Rocks,  140  miles  to  the  west  of  Magdalena,  discovered  by  Captain  Marquina 
of  the  San  Andres  galleon  in  1791,  and  those  of  the  island  of  Guadalupe,  men- 
tioned by  Cabrera  Bueno  and  other  Spanish  navigators  between  1720  and  1S00. 

The  United  States  exploring  expedition  of  1838-41,  under  Lieutenant  (now 
Admiral)  Wilkes,  did  not  visit  any  portion  of  the  peninsula  of  Lower  Cali- 
fornia. 

In  the  summer  of  1847  the,  English  frigate  Spy,  under  Captaiu  S.  O.  Wool- 
ridge,  visited  the  port  of  Guaymas,  and  with  his  officer,  Mr.  Jeffrey,  made  care- 
ful examinations  of  its  soundings  and  anchorages.  The  same  officers  also  crossed 
over  to  the  peninsula,  a few  days  after,  and  made  similar  explorations  of  the 
bay  of  Moleje,  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  fixed  the  latitude  aud  longitude 
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of  any  of  its  points.  Woolridge,  however,  visited  La  Paz  and  the  neighboring 
islands,  and  fixes  the  north  end  of  Espiritu  Santo  in  latitude  24°  36',  and  longi- 
tude 110°  22',  and  the  north  end  of  Ceralbo  in  latitude  24°  23',  and  the  longi- 
tude of  its  south  end  in  109°  45';  the  town  of  La  Paz  is  placed  in  latitude 
24°  10',  and  longitude  109°  45'. 

Between  1837-’39  Dr.  F.  D.  Bennet  made  a voyage  in  an  English  whaling- 
vessel  to  the  Pacific  coasts,  in  which  they  captured  many  sperm  and  other 
whales  on  the  coasts  of  Lower  California,  and  visited  the  settlements  near  Cape 
San  Lucas.  Between  1836  and  1846  great  numbers  of  whalers,  English,  French, 
and  American,  recruited  with  much  advantage  in  these  southern  settlements, 
principally  at  La  Paz  and  San  Jose  del  Cabo,  and  always  found  supplies  of 
wood,  water,  fish,  fruit,  beef,  and  vegetables  at  reasonable  priced.  As  many  as 
ten  whalers  have  been  anchored  at  a time  in  these  ports,  and  they  are  still 
resorted  to,  and  offer  cheap,  reasonable,  and  convenient  outfits  to  the  best  seal- 
ing and  whaling  grounds. 

In  June,  1845,  the  British  Government  sent  the  frigate  Herald,  of  26  guns, 
under  Captain  Henry  Kellett,  and  the  tender  Pandora,  under  Lieutenant  James 
Wood,  for  a voyage  of  survey  and  exploration  to  the  coasts  above  Panama  and 
to  the  Arctic,  and  in  the  course  of  which  was  also  ordered  to  search  for  the 
remains  of  Sir  John  Franklin  in  the  Arctic  - Seas  above  Behring’s  Straits.  Kel- 
lett had  formerly  served  under  Belcher  in  the  California  waters  ten  years  before, 
and  was  now  accompanied  by  several  naturalists,  and  officers  whose  names 
have  since  become  celebrated  in  the  natural  and  maritime  sciences,  and  the 
fruits  of  the  Herald’s  surveys  and  labors  were  an  immense  addition  to  human 
knowledge,  of  which  a sketch  may  be  seen  in  the  volumes  of  Seeman,  Forbes, 
and  their  confreres,  printed  after  1853.  Kellett  sailed  from  San  Francisco  in 
October,  1846,  and  after  surveying  several  islands  in  the  Santa  Barbara  group, 
proceeded  to  make  an  examination  of  the  Coronados  Islets  below  San  Diego, 
the  highest  peak  of  which  he  measured  as  5 75  feet  above  the  sea,  but  Seeman 
does  not  mention  that  any  latitudes  or  longitudes  of  it  were  fixed,  nor  that  of 
Cape  Colnett,  not  far  from  the  Mission  of  Santo  Tomas,  which  they  visited  a 
few  days  after.  On  the  14th  October  they  fixed  the  position  of  the, island  of 
San  Martin  in  latitude  30°  28'  and  longitude  115°  57',  the  right-hand  peak  of 
which  was  made  567  feet  above  the  sea.  On  the  next  day  they  anchored  off 
San  Quintin  Bay,  but  made  no  observations,  and,  passing  San  Geronimo  Island 
on  the  22d,  anchored  on  the  25th  under  the  eastern  end  of  Cedros  Island.  On 
this  island  they  found  in  good  preservation,  from  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere, 
the  head-boards  of  two  English  sailors  who  had  been  buried  there  from  London 
whalers  in  the  year  1819.  The  summit  of  the  highest  peak  of  Cedros  Island 
is  put  down  at  2,500  feet,  and  the  position  of  the  small  bay  where  they  were 
anchored  was  fixed  in  latitude  28°  03'  and  longitude  115°  11',  On  the  2d  of 
November  (1846),  they  entered  Magdalena  Bay,  where  they  stopped  several 
days  to  overhaul  and  refit  the  Herald.  On  the  10th  they  left  for  Cape  San 
Lucas,  which  they  sighted  and  left  for  Mazatlan,  where  they  arrived  on  the  12th. 
On  the  21st  they  left  Mazatlan  for  San  Bias,  and  the  lower  coast,  having  on 
board  as  passenger  no  less  a person  than  the  Rev.  Father  Macnamara,  who  was 
making' such  a noise  about  that  time  in  founding  his  great  colony  of  Irish  Cath- 
olic refugees  in  the  Tulare  valley  of  the  present  State  of  California.  The  Herald 
immediately  afterward  proceeded  to  survey  the  coasts  and  islands  of  the  prov- 
inces of  Veragua  and  Panama,  and  those  of  the  shores  of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien, 
Gulf  of  San  Miguel  and  vicinities,  which  are  (in  1867)  attracting  so  much  atten- 
tion in  connection  with  the  great  ship-canal. 

Returning  from  the  northwest  coasts  in  November,  1849,  the  officers  of  the 
Herald  examined  the  coasts  between  the  cape  and  the  bay  of  Moleje,  and  in 
February,  1850,  surveyed  (as  noted  by  Lieutenant  Henry  Trollope)  the  islands 
and  points  of  those  vicinities  and  south  called  Santa  Inez  Island,  Points  Palpito 
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and  Mangles  (near  which  are  beautiful  valleys  and  woods),  the  bay  of  Loretto, 
Puerto  Escondido,  Carmen  Island,  and  tbe  Salinas  Bay,  and  the  Dan z ante 
Islets,  and  having  also  examined  the  vicinities  of  the  port  of  Guaymas,  in  the 
early  part  of  March  they  fixed  the  positions  of  Santa  Cruz,  and  the  south  part 
of  Ceralbo  Island,  and  examined  the  rock  of  San  Ignacio,  and  also  Ballenas 
Bay  in  the  island  of  Espiritu  Santo.  The  only  position  which  is  fixed  in  all 
these  places  as  noted  in  Seeman’s  narrative  of  the  voyage,  is  that  of  San  Jose 
del  Cabo,  of  which  Lieutenant  Trollope  gives  the  best  nautical  account  of  any 
traveller  we  have  seen,  and  which  is  set  down  as  in  latitude  23°  3'  15"  and 
longitude  109°  37'  53".  On  the  22d  March,  1850,  they  returned  to  Mazatlan. 
After  again  in  vain  searching  the  Arctic  shores  for  Sir  John  Franklin’s  party,  the 
Herald  left  for  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  from  thence  to  China,  Singapore,  and 
the  Cape,  and  arrived  in  England  on  the  6th  June,  1S51,  after  an  absence  of  six 
years. 

In  connection  with  the  Gulf  of  California  explorations  ought  not  to  be  omit- 
ted the  Pearl-diving  and  Coral-fishery  Association  established  in  1825  at  Lon- 
don during  the  great  Anglo-Spanish-American  rage  for  mining  in  Mexico  and 
South  America,  and  which  deceived  so  many  thousands  of  credulous  people  in 
England.  This  association  sent  out  to  Lower  California,  as  their  managing 
director,  Lieutenant  Hardy,  of  the  British  navy,  with  a regular  diving-bell  and 
all  its  fixtures,  who,  on  his  arrival,  proceeded  to  make  explorations  of  the  pearl- 
oyster  beds  among  the  islands  above  the  Sal  Si  Puedes  and  Tiburon,  but  with- 
out effecting  much  else  than  running  away  with  a large  quantity  of  good  money. 
Hardy  afterward  explored  the  lower  part  of  the  Colorado,  and  travelled  overland 
from  Sonora  to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  in  his  book  added  many  facts  of  curious 
interest  and  value  on  the  condition  of  the  then  little  known  countries  of  North 
Mexico  ante  1830.  It  is  likely  that  tbe  new  American  diving-apparatus  would 
succeed  where  Hardy’s  English  one  failed. 

In  the  commission  formed  under  John  R.  Bartlett  in  1850  to  1853,  to  sur- 
vey the  new  boundary  with  Mexico  according  to  the  1848  treaty,  is  mentioned 
the  attempt  of  carrying  out  a survey  of  the  head  of  the  gulf  under  the  late 
Lieutenant  J.  G.  Strain,  one  of  Bartlett’s  officers,  but  which  fell  through  from 
want  of  government  support. 

Between  1858  and  1S60  Captain  (now  General)  Charles  P.  Stone,  a well- 
known  officer,  who  had  served  in  the  army  in  Mexico  and  California,  made 
many  surveys  of  the  country  in  the  northern  lands  and  coast-lines  of  Sonora, 
between  Guaymas  and  the  mouth  of  the  Colorado.  This  it  was  said  at  the 
time  was  in  unison  with  certain  mining  adventures  and  colonizations  in  Sonora, 
and  the  railroad  plans  of  General  Angel  Trias,  of  Chihuahua,  to  connect  the 
Rio  Grande  valley  with  the  port  of  Guaymas,  but  we  are  not  aware  of  any 
work  published  on  these  important  affairs,  otherwise  than  in  brief  newspaper 
articles  in  the  California  journals. 

In  1857  the  Government  of  the  United  States  fitted  out  a well-appointed 
expedition  to  survey  the  river  Colorado  from  its  entrance  at  the  gulf  to  ‘its 
farthest  navigable  limit.  A small  steamer,  called  the  Explorer,  was  purchased, 
and  the  command  of  the  exploration  placed  under  Lieutenant  J.  C.  Ives,  of  the 
Topographical  Engineers,  who  was  provided  with  a distinguished  staff  of  scien- 
tific assistants  and  artists,  who  accumulated  a vast  amount  of  valuable  facts  use- 
ful to  the  Government  and  the  public,  as  well  as  to  the  cause  of  science ; 
the  volume,  published  by  order  of  Congress  in  1861,  containing  the  results  of  the 
survey,  was  profusely  illustrated  with  every  object  of  interest  pertaining  to  one 
of  the  richest  in  minerals  and  most  extraordinary  in  physical  development  of 
any  district  on  the  earth’s  surface.  Much  useful  and  original  information  was 
coilccted  on  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  the  islands,  tides,  freshets,  bores,  and 
course  of  the  stream  from  its  entrance  at  the  gulf  to  Fort  Yuma,  as  well  as  of 
the  country,  Indians,  and  climate  of  that  portion  below  the  Gila,  which  belongs 
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politically  to  Lower  California  and  Sonora.  The  map  of  the  course  of  the 
river  as  far  as  Fort  Yuma  is  the  greatest  addition  ever  made  to  the  accurate 
chartography  of  any  portion  of  the  peninsula.  The  river  survey  commenced  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Colorado  on  the  28th  November,  185*7,  and  ended  near  the 
Great  Canon  in  the  middle  of  April,  1858. 

In  1864,  Captain  A.  D.  Byrd,  engaged  for  the  seven  previous  years  as  pilot, 
etc.,  in  the  navigation  of  the  Colorado,  published  in  San  Francisco  a new  chart 
of  the  river  from  actual  surveys  and  soundings,  commencing  at  the  entrance  of 
the  gulf,  and  ending  at  the  termination  of  ship  navigation,  or  near  Cocopat 
Slough. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  NEW  GRANT  OF  COLONIZATION  TO  AMERICAN  COLONISTS EXTENT  IN  SQUARE 

MILES  AND  ACRES  OF  THIS  GRANT ALSO  OF  CALIFORNIA  AND  OTHER  PA- 

CIFIC STATES. 

In  March,  1803,  Jacob  P.  Leese,  since  1S33  a settler  in  Alta  California,  and 
Santiago  Yiosco  of  Mexico,  obtained  from  the  government  of  Lower  California 
a concession  of  lands  in  Lower  California,  including  all  the  country  from  the 
gulf  to  the  ocean,  and  between  the  parallels  of  Magdalena  Bay  and  those  of  the 
bay  of  San  Quintin,  or  say  from  the-  latitude  of  21°  to  that  of  31°,  making  the 
limits  come  to  within  about  100  miles  below  the  American  frontier  line. 

The  southern  limits  are  bounded  by  the  line  of  24°,  running  from  the  ocean 
to  the  gulf,  and  does  not  include  any  thing  below  certain  points  in  the  bay  of 
Magdalena.  The  grant  includes  all  islands,  ports,  bays,  harbors,  fisheries,  etc., 
etc.,  both  within  the  ocean  and  the  gulf  jurisdictions  of  the  peninsula,  and  was 
made  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  colonists.  This  great  concession  is  stated 
to  cover  nearly  50,000  square  miles  of  land,  or  32,000,000  of  acres,  and  its 
terms  were  confirmed  by  the  proper  representatives  of  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment at  the  city  of  New  York,  in  November,  1865,  by  the  further  payment  of 
$100,000,  President  Juarez  ratifying  the  contract  at  the  city  of  Chihuahua,  in 
August,  1866.  The  original  owners  afterward  included  in  their  rights  by  pur- 
chase some  of  the  most  prominent  public  men  and  capitalists  of  California,  and 
of  New  York  and  other  Eastern  cities.  All  these  facts  were  published  in  the 
public  journals  of  the  United  States  at  the  time,  and  have  been  reverted  to  on 
many  occasions  up  to  the  present  period.  In  December,  1866,  Mr.  J.  Ross 
Browne,  the  former  Treasury  agent  of  the  United  States  for  the  Pacific  coast, 
and  well  known  in  California  as  an  old  traveller  and  author,  was  employed  by 
the  company,  with  a competent  corps -of  gentlemen  of  scientific  character, 
residents  of  San  Francisco,  as  his  assistants,  to  make  a thorough  exploration  of 
the  country  within  the  limits  of  the  grant,  as  its  true  character  is  very  little 
understood,  except  from  accounts  of  the  Jesuits  before  1*768.  In  the  month  of 
January,  1867,  the  proprietors  of  the  concession  were  duly  incorporated  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  into  a legal  body,  under  the  title  and 
status  of  The  Lower  California  Colonization  Land  Company. 

The  American  surveyors  estimate  that  the  peninsula  of  Lower  California 
and  its  islands  contain  200,000  square  miles  of  land,  or  128,000,000  of  acres. 
The  State  of  California  contains,  according  to  the  most  recent  (1864)  calcula- 
tions of  the  United  States  Land-Office,  a territorial  extent  of  158,687  square 
miles,  or  101,559,680  acres.  Though  no  exact  result  of  this  kind  can  ever  be 
attained  without  an  expensive  trigonometrical  survey,  and  though  Lower 
California  is  not  well  known  in  its  length  or  breadth,  or  its  latitudes  or  longi- 
tudes, there  is  no  doubt  that  it  covers  at  least  as  much  ground  as  does  the  State 
of  California.  Oregon  covers  95,248  square  miles;  Nevada,  81,539  square 
miles;  Utah,  106,382  square  miles;  and  Arizona,  126,141  square  miles.  So 
it  i3  seen  Lower  California  has  quite  a large  area,  and  considerably  larger  than 
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its  neighbors,  as  even  Sonora  has  174,000  square  miles,  and  Sinaloa  54,700 
square  miles. 

THE  GREAT  STORES  OF  FISH,  SHELLS,  CETACEA,  PHOCIDEA,  AND  OTHER  MARINE 
ANIMALS  OF  THE  CALIFORNIA  PENINSULA. 

Having  in  the  preceding  notices  given  a sketch  of  the  sea-shores  and  islands, 
and  of  the  succession  and  precession  of  discoveries  and  navigations  of  Baja  Cali- 
fornia from  the  earliest  records  in  1532  to  the  present  (1867),  we  shall  now  touch 
summarily  on  the  extraordinary  and  wonderful  wealth  of  the  animal  life  of  its 
marine  waters.  From  all  the  accounts,  histories,  and  voyages  we  have  quoted, 
and  from  the  uniform  testimony  of  those  more  recently  who  have  personally  had 
knowledge  of  these  matters  siuce  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Upper  California,  it 
would  appear  to  excel  any  portion  of  the  world  in  the  wondrous  fertility  of  its 
fisheries.  As  early  as  1537  and  1539,  the  infinite  numbers  of  whales,  seals,  and 
fur  otters  of  numberless  varieties,  were  noted  by  Ulloa,  who  first  completely  navi- 
gated the  shores  of  the  peninsula  from  the  mouth  of  the  Colorado  to  Cape  San 
Lucas,  and  thence  on  the  ocean  coast  up  to  Cedros  Island.  Then  all  kinds  of 
shell-fish  or  mollusca,  and  of  Crustacea,  such  as  lobsters,  crabs,  crawfish,  etc., 
number  by  the  thousands  of  species,  and  all  in  great  abundance  and  of  excellent 
edible  qualities,  as  well  as  of  the  family  of  turtles.  The  proper  family  of  fishes 
of  all  the  known  genera  are  found  in  every  bay  and  harbor,  in  such  extraordi- 
nary quantities,  and  of  such  excellent  dietetic  qualities,  as  to  have  been  remarked 
by  every  navigator  or  writer  we  have  mentioned  or  read  of,  and  it  is  to  the  pres- 
ent time  a matter  of  wonder  to  every  visitor  to  Lower  California.  Except  the 
mollusca,  cetacea,  and  phocidea,  this  great  field  of  Nature  has  been  but  little  ex- 
plored by  the  naturalist,  leaving  in  the  true  fishes  vast  numbers  to  be  yet  added 
to  the  stores  of  science  and  human  utility.  Many  of  the  fishes  and  shells  are  not 
only  very  curious  but  of  extraordinary  beauty,  and  highly  prized  by  connoisseurs. 

Mr.  Hugh  Cumming,  the  celebrated  conchologist.  of  Loudon,  who  died  some 
three  years  ago,  made  a voyage  about  1830  to  Lowrer  California  from  Valparaiso, 
for  the  special  purpose  of  studying  its  mollusca,  and  some  writers  have  affirmed 
that  the  California  shells  are  the  great  feature  of  his  collection,  said  to  be  the 
largest  and  best  preserved  in  the  whole  world.  M.  Ilegien,- a French  resident  of 
Mazatlan,  some  years  after  Cumming,  also  made  a splendid  collection  of  shells 
of  the  gulf,  of  which  extended  scientific  notices  were  made  by  the  eminent  Eng- 
lish conchologist,  Philip  Carpenter,  in  his  contributions  to  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitute in  1859-60.  In  1860-62,  Mr.  John  Xantus,  a naturalist  of  great  ability 
and  enterprise,  who  had  served  in  many  of  the  recent  Government  overland  ex- 
plorations of  rail  and  wagon  roads,  was  employed  by  Professor  Bache,  the  direc- 
tor of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey,  to  make  observations  on  the  tidal  phenom- 
ena of  the  California  seas  below  the  parallel  of  Magdalena  Bay.  In  connection 
with  his  investigations,  he  employed  much  time  in  natural  history  collections  of 
the  southern  part  of  Lower  California  for  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  which  num- 
bered over  100,000  specimens  of  different  animals,  plants,  and  minerals,  of  which 
some  30,000  were  of  fishes,  shells,  Crustacea,  sponges,  star-fishes  and  corals  ; 
about  one-half  of  these  specimens  were  entirely  new  to  science.  This  was  the 
largest  collection  ever  made  in  the  fauna  and  flora  of  those  or  any  other  parts 
of  the  peninsula  explored  by  him,  leaving  out,  as  entirely  unexamined  by  any 
one,  two-tlilrds  of  the  country  to  the  north  of  24°,  and  was  duly  forwarded  to  the 
Smithsonian  Museum  at  Washington.  Of  the  fishes  he  collected  800  distinct 
species ; of  Crustacea,  such  as  crabs,  etc.,  he  collected  800  species ; of  radiata  or 
star-fishes,  40  species ; of  shells,  4,000  species;  of  corals,  8 species,  and  of  sponges, 
14  species;  of  these  inhabitants  of  salt  water,  fully  two-thirds  arc  said  never  to 
have  been  before  examined  or  noted  in  science,  it  is  therefore  evident  that  the 
fisheries  of  this  country  are  to  become  a world  of  wondrous  wealth  to  its  future 
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inhabitants,  of  incalculable  benefit  to  tbe  laboring  classes  in  reducing  the  cost  of 
living,  and  rendering  them  independent  of  the  cruel  exactions  of  capital,  or  the 
fickle  whirls  of  commercial  prosperity  or  depressions.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  finest  varieties  of  our  edible  oysters  could  be  bred  and  cultivated  to 
supply  all  the  Pacific  domain  forever,  as  doubtless  could  be  done  with  the  pearl 
oysters,  as  is  the  case  in  some  parts  of  the  Oriental  world,  and  the  same  holds 
good  with  the  cultivation  of  sponges,  which  is  an  extremely  valuable  business  on 
the  shores  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago.  The  real  tortoise-shell  turtle  is  also  found 
on  both  coasts  of  the  peninsula,  and  the  different  species  of  the  edible  turtle  are 
particularly  abundant,  and,  in  many  places,  so  easy  of  access  as  to  be  had  for 
the  trouble  of  capture,  and  are  frequently  brought  to  San  Francisco. 

THE  REDUCTION  AND  SETTLEMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR  OF  THE  GREAT  AMERICAN 

PENINSULA  FROM  1700  TO  1800 THE  DATES  AND  FOUNDATIONS  OF  THE 

JESUIT,  FRANCISCAN,  AND  DOMINICAN  MISSIONS. 

The  Catholic  missionary  histories  of  the  civilizations,  foundations,  and  reduc- 
tions of  the  different  Indian  districts  of  Lower  California  to  the  parallels  of 
Magdalena  Bay,  have  been  so  often  printed,  summarized,  and  related,  for  the  last 
150  years,  and  are  so  well  known,  that  tbe  nature  of  our  work  requires  no  more 
than  filling  up  the  vacuum  between  25°  and  32°,  which  is  unknown  in  English,  and 
putting  all  such  matters  in  condensed  briefs,  as  their  detailed  narration  would 
fill  an  immense  and  cumbersome  volume  foreign  to  the  intent  of  this  work.  The 
principal  Spanish  authorities  are  those  by  the  Jesuit  Fathers  Venegas  in  1757, 
Clavigero  in  1789,  and  Begert  in  1772,  who  were  neither  of  them,  however, 
California -Jesuits,  and  the  book  of  the  Dominican  friars,  published  at  Valencia,, 
in  Spain,  in  1794  ; these  last  two  authors  served  in  the  California  missions,  and 
no  other  original  works,  from  personal  observation  of  the  country,  have  been 
compiled  since  the  1794  volume,  which  relates  the  founding  of  the  seven  Do- 
minican mission  districts  on  the  Pacific,  below  San  Diego,  and  to  a short  dis- 
tance north  of  the  bay  of  Viscaino.  Though  these  four  publications  are  very 
valuable  as  original  chronicles  or  annals,  they  are  crowded  with  errors  of  fact 
and  errors  of  typography,  and  mostly  devoted  to  missionary  labors ; these  errors 
are  extremely  confusing  and  contradictory  to  the  reader  and  honest  inquirer, 
and  all  who  have  heretofore  used  or  quoted  them  in  English,  French,  German, 
and  Spanish  have,  without  sifting  or  critical  inquiry , passed  their  serious  faults 
on  to  the  present  generation,  and  making  confusion  worse  confounded,  as  may 
be  seen  in  Forbes,  Farnham,  and  others.  The  efforts  of  the  eminent  Jesuits 
Kino,  Salvatierra,  Piccolo,  and  Ugarte,  for  the  ten  years  before  1700,  were 
merely  preliminary,  the  legal  license  and  commission  for  Christianizing  the 
country,  given  by  the  Conde  de  Montezuma,  Viceroy  of  Mexico,  to  Kino  and: 
Salvatierra,  being  dated  only  on  the  6th  of  February,  1697,  after  the  struggles 
of  several  years.  So  that  the  most  proper  and  best  period  to  commence  the  his- 
tory of  the  interior  districts  of  Old  California  is  the  year  1700.  We  now  give  as 
complete  a schedule  of  the  Missions  of  Lower  California  as  can  be  obtained  from 
the  best  accounts : 

1.  .The  mission  of  Nuestra  Senora  de  Loreto  was  founded  by  Father  Jose. 
Marie  Salvatierra,  in  October,  1697,  in  latitude  25°  30'. 

2.  Mission  of  Dolores  del  Sur,  or  named  at  first  San  Juan  Bautista  de  Mali- 
bat,  founded  by  Father  Salvatierra,  iu  January,  1699,  in  latitude  24°  30'. 

3.  Mission  of  San  Francisco  Xavier  de  Vigge,  founded  by  Father  Francisco 
M.  Piccoli,  in  March,  1699,  in  latitude  25°  30'. 

4.  The  Mission  of  Santa  Rosalia  de  Molejc,  founded  by  Father  Juan  M.  Ba- 
sualda,  in  1705,  in  latitude  26°  50b 

The  mission  of  San  Luis  Gonzaga,  founded  by  Father  Juan  Ugarte,  in  1712, 
in  latitude  25°.  This  mission  was  made  not  tar  from  the  bay  of  Magdalena,  on 
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the  borders  of  which  was  one  of  its  Indian  villages  with  a chapel.  It  seems  to 
have  been  abandoned  shortly  after  1*745,  and  was  not  in  the  status  of  a mission 
in  1767. 

5.  San  Jose  Commondu,  founded  by  Father  Julian  de  Mayorga,  in  1708,  in 
latitude  26°. 

6.  La  Purisima  Concepcion,  founded  by  Father  Nicolas  Tamaral,  in  1718, 
in  latitude  26°. 

7.  Mission  Nuestra  Senora  de  Guadalupe,  founded  by  Fathers  Juan  Ugarte 
and  Everhard  Helen,  in  1721,  in  latitude  27°. 

8.  Mission  of  San  Ignacio  de  Kadakaman,  founded  by  Father  Juan  B.  Lu- 
yando,  in  1728,  in  latitude  28°. 

9.  Mission  of  N.  S.  de  Dolores  del  Norte,  in  lat.  29°,  made  as  an  adjunct  to 
San  Ignacio,  but  a few  years  afterward  seems  to  have  been  absorbed  into  this 
last  and  abandoned,  as  were  two  or  three  pioneer  foundations  of  the  same  kind, 
before  1740,  as  those  of  Santiago,  La  Paz,  Santa  Rosa,  and  Magdalena. 

10.  Mission  of  San  Jose  del  Cabo,  founded  by  Father  Nicolas  Tamaral,  in 
1730,  in  latitude  23°. 

11.  Mission  of  Todos  Santos,  founded  as  an  adjunct  to  San  Jose,  about  the 
year  1737,  and  formerly  called  Santa  Rosa,  in  latitude  23°. 

12.  Mission  of  Santa  Gertrudis,  founded  by  Father  Fernando  Consag,  in 
1751,  in  latitude  29°. 

13.  Mission  of  San  Francisco  Borja  (pronounced  Boreas),  founded  by  Padre 
Winceslao  Link  in  1762,  in  latitude  30°  [?]. 

14.  Mission  of  Santa  Maria,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  bay  of  Los  Angeles  of  the 
Gulf,  founded  by  Father  Victoriano  Arnes  in  1767,  in  latitude  31°. 

These  14  missions  were  all  founded  by  the  Jesuits,  as  given  for  1745  in 
Venegas’s  book  of  1757,  and  in  Clavijero’s  work  of  1790,  made  up  from  the 
latest  advices,  prior  to  the  expulsiou  of  the  order  from  the  peninsula,  on  the 
25th  June,  1767,  but  those  of  Dolores  and  Guadalupe  were  abandoned  before 
1794.  Fifteen  Jesuit  priests  and  one  lay-brother  died  in  California  before  1767, 
and  15  priests  and  one  lay-brother  formed  the  numbers  which  left  in  1767. 
The  Jesuits  were  succeeded  in  their  missions  by  16  Franciscan  friars  from  the 
College  of  San  Fernando  of  Mexico  City,  under  Father  Junipero  Serra,  who 
arrived  at  Loretto  on  the  1st  of  April,  1768,  and  these  establishments  continued 
under  their  care  until  May,  1774,  five  years  after  Father  Junipero  left,  in  1769, 
for  Alta  California,  when  the  peninsular  missions  were  delivered  up  to  the  Do- 
minican friars,  from  the  College  of  Santiago  of  Mexico  City-,  by  Father  Francisco 
Palou,  who  afterward  founded  the  mission  of  Dolores,  near  San  Francisco 
City,  and  wrote  the  well-known  biography  of  Junipero  Serra,  in  17S6. 

15.  The  next  mission  founded  was  that  of  San  Fernando  Villacatta,  by 
Father  Junipero  Serra  in  1769,  in  latitude  31°,  and  60  leagues  north  from  Sau 
Fernando  Borga. 

The  Dominicans  founded  the  next  seven  missions  to  the  Alta  California 
frontier,  to  wit : 

16.  The  mission  of  La  Rosario,  near  the  bay  of  Los  Virgenes  on  the  Pacific, 
was  founded  in  1774,  in  latitude  30°  25',  about  50  miles  northwest  from  San 
Fernando  Villacatta. 

17.  The  mission  of  Santo  Domingo,  near  San  Quintin  Bay,  and  20  leagues 
north  from  Rosario,  was  founded  in  1775,  in  latitude  30°  52'. 

18.  The  mission  of  San  Vicente  Ferrer,  20  leagues  north  from  San  Domin- 
go, was  founded  in  1780,  in  latitude  31°  30'. 

19.  The  mission  of  Santo  Tomas,  near  the  bay  of  Todos  Santos,  the  next 
above  San  Vicente,  was  founded  in  1790,  in  latitude  31°  52'  (the  Iudiaus  be- 
ing very  troublesome  to  manage),  about  40  miles  above  San  Vicente. 

20.  The  mission  of  San  Pedro  Martyr,  about  40  miles  east  of  Santo  Tomas, 
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in  the  mountains,  was  founded  on  the  28th  May,  1794,  by  Father  Cayetano 
Pallos,  in  latitude  31°  50'. 

21.  The  mission  of  San  Miguel  of  the  frontiers,  some  30  miles  south  of  San 
Diego,  was  founded  in  1782  (as  appears  from  the  Alta  California  archives),  by 
Fathers  Tomas  Valdellon  and  Miguel  Lopez,  and  is  in  about  latitude  32°  10'. 

22.  The  mission  of  Santa  Catalina  de  los  Yumas,  about  50  miles  east  from 
Santo  Tomas  in  the  mountains,  was  founded  by  Father  Jose  Lorient  on  the 
18th  May,  1797,  in  about  latitude  31°  20'.  Santa  Catalina  was  the  last  mis- 
sion founded  in  Lower  California. 

At  the  time  of  the  date  of  the  Dominican  friars  book,  in  1794  (who  was 
then  serving  at  Santo  Tomas  and  San  Miguel,  as  expressed  therein),  the  mis- 
sions of  Santiago,  Dolores,  and  San  Luis  Gonzaga,  noted  by  Clavijero,  as  exist- 
ing in  1767,  were  closed  as  mission  centres  or  capitals,  by  order  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  Mexico,  from  the  ravages  of  the  small-pox  and  other  diseases,  and  from 
their  unmanageable  Indians ; this  change  has  been  the  cause  of  many  blunders 
by  Lower  California  writers  in  the  public  journals  since  1846. 

The  mission  establishments  of  the  peninsula  were  all  secularized,  as  was  the  case 
with  those  of  Alta  California,  by  the  celebrated  decree  of  the  Mexican  Congress 
of  1833.  From  frequent  revolutions  in  the  peninsula  and  the  central  Government, 
from  the  poverty  and  scarce  populations,  and  its  being  before  1848  out  of  the 
route  of  general  commerce,  and  from  the  entire  extinction  of  the  Jesuit  mission 
Indians  before  1825,  the  priests  either  died  or  gradually  retired  from  the  coun- 
try, and  were  seldom  replaced  ; so  that  at  the  American  occupation  in  1847-48 
not  more  than  three  were  left  in  the  country,  one  of  whom,  Father  Ignacio 
Ramirez’  Arrellanes,  was  superior  of  the  missions,  and  in  October,  1848,  was  a 
refugee,  and  left  with  the  Americans  for  Monterey,  where  he  served  as  curate 
of  that  town  till  1854,  when  he  left  for  Mexico  ; he  was  also  one  of  the  chap- 
lains of  the  Monterey  Constitutional  Convention  of  1849,  the  other  being  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Willey,  a Protestant  clergyman,  now  of  Oakland. 

Tbe  missions  of  the  Californias  to  carry  out  the  idea  of  Kino,  were  attempt- 
ed to  be  connected  and  aided  from  Mexico,  by  the  establishment,  between 
1767  and  1781,  of  the  two  Franciscan  missions,  called  Concepcion  and  San 
Pedro-Pablo,  nine  miles  apart,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Colorado,  near  the 
present  Fort  Yuma,  detailed  more  at  large  in  an  ensuing  chapter,  but  these 
were  destroyed  by  the  Yumas  in  1782.  The  Jesuits  also  established  a mission 
outpost,  about  1700,  called  San  Dionisio,  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Gila, 
not  far  from  its  junction,  and  also  another  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Gila, 
several  leagues  farther  east,  called  San  Pablo.  The  recent  writers  on  the  sites 
of  these  missions  greatly  confuse  one  with  another,  and  mix  the  ancient  accounts 
up  terribly. 

In  1794  there  were  17  missions  in  existence,  under  the  Dominicans,  that 
of  Santa  Catalina,  in  1797,  being  the  last  one  founded,  and  after  the  most 
recent  accounts  had  appeared.  When  the  author  of  the  1794  book  left  the 
peninsula,  in  1787,  there  were  serving  in  these  17  missions  24  Dominican 
priests,  and  of  Indian  converts  1,099  families,  including  3,015  people  of  all 
sexes  and  ages,  aud  only  six  soldiers ; this  does  not  embaace  the  white  and 
mixed  races  of  the  towns  of  La  Paz,  Loreto,  and  San  Jose  del  Cabo.' 
In  the  14  missions  left  by  the  Jesuits,  there  were,  then,  in  1767,  the  number 
of  7,495  Indians  of  all  ages  and  sexes.  In  1840-42,  when  Duflot  de  Mofras 
was  travelling  in  California,  he  states  that  there  were  3,766  inhabitants  in  all 
the  mission  capitals,  and  including  Loreto,  La  Paz,  and  San  Jose  del  Cabo 
towns  : two-thirds  of  these,  however, . were  Mexicans  and  Lower  Californians, 
of  white  and  mixed  blood.  In  the  seven  Dominican  missions,  between  San 
Diego  and  Rosario,  at  that  time,  there  were  about  1,300  people,  and  some 
Lower  Californian  informants  say  one-half  or  even  two-thirds  of  these  were 
Indians,  the  rest  being  mestizoes,  not  mission  converts.  Before  1825,  as  we 
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have  been  informed,  every  one  of  the  Jesuit  converts  had  entirely  disappeared 
from  their  old  missions  by  death,  in  the  course  of  nature,  or  by  the  wastings  of 
disease  from  syphilis,  small-pox,  measles,  etc. : that  is,  7,495  aborigines  had 
entirely  disappeared  from  off  the  earth  in  58  years.  Venegas  does  not  state 
what  was  the  number  of  convents  in  1745,  the  last  accounts  &nd  dates  in  his 
history  of  1757.  At  the  date  of  1867,  accepting  the  statements  of  cor- 
respondents from  the  peninsula  in  the  San  Francisco  newspapers,  there  do 
not  remain  500  Indians  in  the  Dominican  or  northern  ex-missions  above  Vis- 
caino  Bay,  and  none  at  all  between  the  Viscaino  Bay  parallels  and  Cape  San 
Lucas — the  other  Indian  tribes,  unconverted,  loosely  estimated  at  present  at 
about  2,000  souls,  being  those  found  below  the  American  frontier  line  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Gila,  embraced  in  the  country  in  the  lower  valley,  to  the  west  of 
the  Colorado,  and  so  following  down  on  the  gulf  shores  until  even  to  the  Canal 
de  Ballenas,  and  port  of  Los  Angeles.  The  most  of  these  are  the  well-known 
Cocopas,  and  their  affiliating  tribes,  and  mixed  with  Yumas.  Dialects  of  the 
Yuma  extended  from  Santa  Catalina,  all  the  way  from  San  Miguel  to  La  Ro- 
sario, and  dialects  of  this  language  extended  up  the  coast  as  far  as  San  Luis 
Rev,  north  of  San  Diego. 

TRAVELLING  DISTANCES,  BY  THE  OLD  SPANISH  MISSION  ROAD,  FROM  CAPE  SAN 
LUCAS  TO  SAN  DIEGO. 

The  distance,  as  travelled  on  mules,  from  the  Cape  to  San  Diego,  may  be 
estimated  from  the  map,  day  by  day,  in  English  miles,  as  follows,  from  mis- 
sion to  mission,  which  takes  up  the  whole  length  of  the  peninsula.  These 
figures  are  only  approximates  : 

1.  From  San  Jose  del  Cabo  to  Todos  Santos  mission  to  the  northwest  on 
the  Pacific,  70  miles  ; from  San  Jose  to  Real  de  San  Antonio,  near  the  gulf,  40 
miles  ; from.  San  Antonio  Real  (or  mining  village),  to  the  town  of  La  Paz,  on  the 
bay  of  La  Paz,  20  miles. 

2.  From  La  Paz  to  Dolores  del  Sur,  90  miles. 

3.  From  Dolores  del  Sur  to  San  Luis  Gonzaga,  45  miles. 

4.  From  Dolores  to  Loreto,  90  miles,  by  the  long  gulf  road. 

5.  From  Loreto  to  San  Jose  Comondu,  going  west,  40  miles. 

6.  From  San  Jose  Comondu  to  San  Francisco  Xavier,  going  to  the  south, 
30  miles. 

7.  From  San  Jose  Comondu  to  Purisima,  40  miles. 

8.  From  Loretto  to  Moleje,  by  the  turns  of  the  gulf  coast  road,  90  miles. 

9.  From  Purisima  to  San  Ignacio  Kada  Kaman  (or  country  of  sedge 
brooks),  110  miles,  and  which  is  about  20  miles  from  the  Pacific;  San  Ignacio 
is  about  110  miles,  by  the  road  northwest  of  Moleje. 

10.  From  San  Ignacio  to  mission  Santa  Gertrudis,  going  northeast,  it  is  40 
miles. 

11.  From  Santa  Gertrudis  to  San  Francisco  Borja  mission,  going  north,  it 
is  70  miles. 

12.  From  San  Francisco  Borja  (or  Boreas),  to  Santa  Maria  mission,  going 
north,  it  is  75  miles  ; here  the  mountains  arc  very  high  and  rugged. 

13.  From  Santa  Maria  to  San  Fernando  Villicatti  mission,  in  "the  mountains, 
it  is  56  miles. 

14.  From  San  Fernando,  in  the  mountains,  going  north  by  west,  to  the  mis- 
sion of  Rosario,  near  the  ocean,  is  50  miles. 

15.  From  Rosario  along  the  sea-coast  to  Santo  Domingo  mission,  it  is  60 
miles. 

16.  From  Santo  Domingo  to  San  Vicente  mission,  by  the  coast,  it  is  50 
miles.  Both  these  missions  are  in  the  vicinities  of  Virgin  and  San  Quintiu 
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17.  From  San  Vicente  to  San  Pedro  Martyr,  going  northeast  into  the 
mountains,  it  is  about  40  miles. 

18.  From  San  Vicente,  along  the  coast  of  Santo  Tomas,  it  is  30  miles; 
Santo  Tomas  is  near  Todos  Santos  Bay. 

19.  From  Santo  Tomas,  to  the  last  mission,  San  Miguel,  along  the  coast,  it  is 
about  50  miles,  which  brings  the  traveller  to  within  about  40  miles  of  San 
Diego  Bay. 

20.  From  Santo  Tomas  to  Santa  Catalina,  going  to  the  east  via  San  Pedro 
Martyr,  it  is  about  70  miles;  Santa  Catalina  being  only  some  60  miles  from 
the  Colorado  River,  at  the  head  of  the  gulf. 

From  Rosario  to  San  Diego,  since  1 840,  private  ranches  for  cattle  and. 
sheep  have  been  established  at  distances  varying  from  5 to  20  miles  apart. 
This  part  of  the  coast  has  become  much  better  known  than  formerly  from  the 
letters- of  Mr.  R.  K.  Porter  (who  resided  there  several  years,  between  1858  and 
1863),  which  were  published  in  the  San  Francisco  Bulletin.  The  distances  we 
use  are  only  approximate,  and  calculated  from  travellers’  reports,  and  from  the 
maps  of  1845  to  1864;  if  not  exact,  they  will  answer  very  well  to  travel  from 
mission  to  mission,  and  not  greatly  lead  the  voyager  astray. 

CHAPTER  X. 

THE  PAST  AND  PRESENT  POPULATION  OP  OLD  CALIFORNIA. 

La  Perouse,  when  at  Monterey,  in  1786,  was  informed  by  the  Governor 
of  the  two  Californias  that  there  were  then,  in  the  15  mission  districts  of  the 
peninsula,  4,000  Indians,  and  54  Presidio  soldiers.  In  Humboldt’s  “ New  Spain  ” 
he  states  that,  in  1802,  there  were  not  more  5,000  Indians  and  others,  and 
that  the  barbarous  tribes  to  the  north  numbered  about  4,000  more,  or  9,000 
in  all.  From  the  best  public  authorities,  Alexander  Forbes  says  there  were  in 
1837  not  over  15,000  inhabitants  of  all  kinds.  Loretto  contained  300  souls, 
while  La  Paz  with  the  Real  de  San  Antonio  contained  2,000  souls.  In  1848 
the  village  of  San  Jose  del  Cabo  contained  some  20Q  people.  In  1842  the 
Mexican  Congress  admitted  two  delegates  from  the  two  Californias  on  a basis 
of  33,439  population,  12,000  of  which  were  acknowledged  as  belonging  to  the 
peninsula.  At  the  time  of  the  American  occupation  of  1847-48,  it  was  also 
admitted  as  numbering  about  12,000  souls.  The  seven  Dominican  missions  of 
the  north  sea  coast  are  said  to  have  contained  5,000  Indians  in  those  estab- 
lishments in  the  year  1800. 

When  the  American  occupation  ended,  their  vessels  took  away  some  500 
political  refugees,  who  arrived  in  the  different  vessels-of-war  at  Monterey,  in 
October,  1848,  from  the  peninsular  ports  *below  Loreto.  After  these  left,  and 
in  the  fall  of  1848,  commenced  a voluntary  emigration  from  the  peninsula  to 
dig  gold  in  the  new  placeres  of  Alta  California,  which  was  .estimated  to  take 
off  some  1,200  of  the  best  classes  of  the  population,  about  one-half  of -whom 
found  their  way  back  before  1855.  It  is  estimated,  in  1867,  that  there  are 
about  26,000  people  in  the  country  from  San  Diego  to  San  Lucas,  about  1,000 
of  whom  are  foreigners,  as  miners,  whalemen,  traders,  etc.,  including  French, 
English,  German,  and  American,  two-thirds  of  whom  are  Americans  ; the  most 
of  them  arrived  since  1855.  No  accurate  account  of  the  population  has  ever 
been  published  or  even  ascertained  since  its  foundation ; the  old  Spanish  notices 
up  to  1802  being  merely  confined  to  the  mission  colonies,  or  settlements. 

THE  INDIAN  TRIBES  AND  LANGUAGES  OF  THE  PENINSULA 

All  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  peninsula  seem  to  be  affiliated  with  the  Yumas 
of  the  Colorado,  and  with  the  Coras  below  La  Paz.  If  their  languages  are 
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truly  distinct,  then  it  would  appear,  from  the  testimony  of  different  missionary 
■writers  indicated  in  this  summary,  that  they  have  mixed  and  remixed  one  with 
the  other ; the  Cochiemies,  above  Loreto,  throughout  the  north,  speak  more  or 
less  different  dialects  of  the  Yuma — the  farther  north,  the  more  perfect  the 
Yuma.  The  Jesuit  writers  declare  that  different  tribes  pronounce  so  differently 
the  same  idiom , as  to  appear  to  a stranger  as  distinct  languages.  All  the  Indians 
of  the  missions  above  Santa  Gertrudis  are  undoubtedly  Yuma  in  their  family 
relations.  The  entire  numbers  of  them  could  never  have  exceeded  25,000  be- 
fore civilization  was  commenced,  say  in  1700,  from  the  cape  to  the  Colorado,  as 
s shown  from  the  small  numbers  gathered  into  the  different  missions  from  time 
to  time,  and  in  no  case  do  they  differ  in  intellect,  habits,  customs,  dress,  imple- 
ments of  war,  or  hunting,  traditions,  or  appearances  from  the  well-known  Dig- 
ger Indians  of  Alta  California,  and  undoubtedly  belong  to  the  same  race  or 
family.  Going  from  the  north,  we  may  locate  them  as  follows : on  the  Colora- 
do bottoms  were  the  Cocopahs,  the  southern  gulf  tribes  of  which  Consag  (1746) 
calls  Bagiopas,  Hebonumas,  Quigyumas,  Cuculutes,  and  the  Alchedumas.  Those 
of  Santa  Catalina,  San  Pedro  Martyr,  and  San  Miguel,  and  Santo  Tomas,  such 
as  the  Gueymuras,  and  Gimiels,  were  nearly  pure  Yumas,  as  were  those  of  our 
San  Diego.  From  Santo  Tomas  to  San  Yicente,  they  were  termed  leas  ; from 
this  last,  including  San  Domingo,  Rosario,  and  San  Fernando,  the  Uchitas 
roamed,  mixed  with  their  affilees,  known  to  the  missionaries  as  the  Vintacottas 
and  Yilicatas.  Between  San  Fernando  and  Moleje  were  the  Limonies,  divided 
(going  from  the  north),  into  the  Cagnaguets,  Adacs,  and  Kadakamans.  From 
Moleje  to  Loreto  were  the  purer  Cochiemies,  or  Guaicuris,  or  Yicuras,  whom 
the  Jesuits  assert  were  of  the  same  language  as  the  Limonies.  From  Loretto 
to  the  parellels  of  Magdalena  Bay  were  the  Monquies  and  Edues,  and  from  these 
last  to  the  cape,  Pericues  and  Coras.  The  first  who  reduced  the  language  to 
writing,  in  catechism,  etc.,  was  Father  Copart,  who  was  with  Kino,  in  1697,  at 
the  time  of  Admiral  Otondo’s  expedition.  The  most  copious  writer  was  Father 
Begert  (of  1767),  on  the  Cochiemies  or  Waicura,  which  was  only  a meagre 
grammatical  analysis  and  religious  explanations  of  the  language,  contained  in 
three  or  four  pages,  as . detailed  in  the  Smithsonian  Report  of  1864,  by  Mr. 
Charles  Rau,  of  New  York.  No  systematic  grammar  or  dictionary  of  the 
peninsular  languages  is  known  in  philological  history.  Francisco  Pimentel, 
the  famous  Indian  philologist  of  Mexico,  compared,  in  1862,  a Cora  vocabulary 
of  the  vicinities  of  Cape  San  Lucas,  with  one  of  the  Cora  tribes  of  the  Nayarites 
clans  of  Sinaloa  and  Jalisco,  but  they  show  no  analogy  or  likeness  whatsoever 
to  each  other,  nor  to  any  Mexican  dialect  or  language. 

THE  POLITICAL  CHANGES  AND  STATUS — THE  COUNTRY  DIVIDED  INTO  MUNICIPALI- 
TIES AFTER  1859. 

After  1767  the- viceroy  placed  the  administration  of  the  government  under 
the  comandante  of  the  Presidio  troops,  the  capital  being  at  Loreto,  and  that 
officer  acquiring  the  name  of  governor.  In  1775  the  governor,  who  was  then 
Philip  de  Neve,  was  ordered  to  remove  his  residence  to  Monterey,  which  became 
the  capital  of  the  two  Californias. 

Up  to  the  year  1821  Lower  California  remained  under  the  Viceregal  Govern- 
ment of  Mexico,  but  on  the  assumption  of  the  Independent  Government  under 
Iturbidc,  with  Alta  California,  it  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the  patriots. 
After  1830  it  was  constituted  into  a separate  territory,  and  allowed  one  delegate 
to  the  National  Congress  of  Mexico,  the  territory  of  Alta  California  being  al- 
lowed the  same.  The  military  and  civil  officers  for  several  years  after  1S30 
seemed  to  be  under  the  orders  of  the  Monterey  chiefs,  but  they  gradually  di- 
verged into  independent  action  from  the  immense  distances  intervening  and 
the  constant  revolutions  occurring.  Indeed,  after  1825  Lower  California  was 
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troubled  very  little  by  the  Mexican  Oficialidad  from  its  poverty  and  tbe  docility 
of  tbe  people.  The  succession  of  political  chiefs  is  not  set  forth  in  any  publica- 
tion. This  state  of  things  prevailed  down  to  the  declaration  of  war  between 
Mexico  and  the  United  States  in  1846.  In  1847  the  naval  forces  of  the  United 
States,  under  Commodores  Shubriek  and  Jones,  captured  the  ports  of  Guayraas, 
Mazatlan,  and  of  La  Paz  and  San  Jose  del  Cabo  of  the  peninsula-,  the  flag  being 
raised  in  Lower  California  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Henry  S.  Burton,  of  the  army, 
and  Captain  T.  Bailey,  of  the  navy,  on  the  28th  July,  1847.  Several  compa- 
nies of  Stevenson’s  regiment  of  New  York  Volunteers  were  stationed  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country,  and  generally  the  people  readily  submitted  to  the  new 
powers,  and  so  continued  until  the  American  evacuation  in  the  early  part  of  the 
fall  of  1848,  when  all  warlike  material  was  removed  to  Monterey,  the  American 
fleet  bringing  several  hundred  refugees  who  had  compromised  themselves  with 
the  conquerors,  among  whom  were  Governor  Palacios  and  Padre  Ramirez. 

After  1849  a number  of  the  American  volunteers  returned  to  Lower  Cali- 
fornia, and  since  1860  several  hundreds  of  our  countrymen  have  emigrated 
there.  Since  1850  the  country  has  been  in  a continual  turmoil  of  petty  revolu- 
tions, and  governor  succeeded  governor,  or  revolutionary  chief,  every  twelve 
months,  of  whom  it  is  almost  impossible  to  make  even  a list.  Under  the  Co- 
monfort Government  of  1857,  General  Jose  Castro,  of  Monterey,  was  made  mili- 
tary commandant  of  the  northern  frontiers,  which  governed  the  northern  dis- 
tricts above  the  bay  of  Viscaino.  The  revolution  imposed  in  Mexico  between 
the  Republican  Government  of  Juarez  and  the  Imperial  assumption  of  govern- 
ment by  Maximilian  and  the  French  did  not  extend  to  the  peninsula,  nor  did 
the  invading  forces  attempt  any  changes  by  armed  operations  there  between 
1862  and  1867.  A full  official  account  of  the  American  occupation  of  1847-48 
may  be  found  in  the  documents  accompanying  the  messages  of  Presidents  Polk 
and  Taylor,  published  between  1848  to  1850.  Since  1855  an  American  consul 
has  generally  resided  at  La  Paz,  but  none,  we  believe,  of  any  other  nation. 

Since  the  year  1863  a regular  monthly  line  of  steamers  plies  between  San 
Francisco  and  the  Mexican  coast  ports  as  far  as  San  Bias,  touching  at  La  Paz 
and  San  Jose  del  Cabo,  and  bringing  Lower  California  into  steam  connection 
from  British  Columbia  to  Acapulco  and  Panama,  and  soon  to  Chili,  which  is 
having  an  important  influence  on  the  political,  social,  and  commercial  affairs  of 
the  country.  In  February,  1867,  a steamship  company  was  organized  in  San 
Francisco  to  connect  all  the  settled  gulf  ports  of  Lower  California,  which  will 
greatly  stimulate  commerce,  mining,  and  emigration.  The  several  incorporated 
railroad  companies  to  run  through  the  southern  counties  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia to  the  Colorado  valley  will  also  have,  within  the  next  10  years,  important 
effects  on  the  destinies  of  the  country.  The  same  may  be  said  of  those  pro- 
posed from  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  port  of  Guaymas,  which  will 
doubtless  be  accomplished  before  20  years  have  elapsed. 

The  changes  growing  out  of  the  new  constitution  of  Comonfort’s  revolu- 
tion, 1856-58,  and  continued  by  that  of  Juarez  up  to  1861,  caused  the  various 
portions  of  Old  California  to  be  politically  and  judicially  divided  into  seven 
municipalities  or  jurisdictions.  Going  from  San  Diego  to  the  south,  these  are 
named  as  follows,  and  each  having  an  alcalde,  or  juez  del  distrito,  as  judicial 
heads : 

1.  Municipalidad  of  Santo  Tomas,  from  the  frontier  to  a short  distance  of 
the  mission  of  San  Vicente,  and  including  the  land  from  ocean  to  gulf;  capi- 
tal, Mission  Santo  Tomas. 

2.  Municipalidad  of  San  Antonio,  from  a little  below  San  Yicente  over  to 
the  gulf  above  San  Felipe  Jesus  Bay;  its  southern  parallel  crossing  Cedros 
Island ; capital,  La  Rosario  Mission. 

3.  Municipalidad  of  Moleje,  from  the  parallel  of  Cedros  Island  to  near  the 
mission  of  Purisima ; capitals,  San  Ignacio  and  Moleje  Missions. 
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4.  Municipalidad  of  Comondu,  from  Purisima  parallel  to  the  northern  paral- 
lels of  the  bay  of  Magdalena;  capital,  Mission  San  Jose  Comondu. 

Each  of  these  four  jurisdictions  is  at  such  an  inconvenient  distance  from 
another’s  centres  as  to  be  from  100  to  150  miles  apart  by  the  line  of  the 
road. 

5.  Municipalidad  of  Todos  Santos,  capital  at  Todos  Santos  Mission ; and 

6.  Municipalidad  of  La  Paz,  capital,  town  of  La  Paz,  are  divided  longitudi- 
nally from  each  other,  but  are  bounded  north  and  south  by  similar  parallels. 

7.  The  last  municipalidad  is  that  of  San  Jose,  which  covers  the  remaining 
territory  to  Cape  San  Lucas,  with  its  capital  at  the  pueblo  of  San  Jose  del  Cabo. 
These  divisions  were  first  inserted  on  De  Fleury’s  map  of  1864. 

When  the  Dominicans  assumed  the  entire  control  of  the  missions  from  the 
Franciscans,  in  1774,  all  the  country  below  the  bay  of  San  Diego  to  Cape  San 
Lucas  began  to  be  termed  politically  and  religiously,  in  official  documents,  as 
California  Antigua,  or  Yieja,  and  all  above  San  Diego  Bay  as  California  Nueva. 
About  that  time  also,  or  about  1770,  the  viceroy  made  the  military  coman- 
dante  of  the  peninsula  a lieutenant-colonel,  acting  as  political  chief,  with  head- 
quarters or  capital  at  Loreto;  but  in  1775  the  capital  of  the  two  Californias 
was  remo'ved  to  Monterey,  to  whom  the  officer  at  Loreto  reported  until  the 
year  1822,  on  the  final  separation  of  Mexico  from  Spain.  This  system  was  not 
entirely  altered  till  several  years  afterward,  or  about  the  last  of  Figueroa’s  term, 
or  say  1835. 

After  1835  the  peninsular  chiefs  began  to  report  to  the  head-government  of 
Mexico,  and  dropped  official  reporting  to  the  Monterey  governor.  But  such 
was  the  mixed-up  state  of  things  in  the  far-off  Californias  before  1846,  that  the 
greatest  confusion  exists  in  their  political  affairs  and  archives.  Since  the  Ameri- 
can evacuation  of  1848,  the  country  has  been  placed  under  a general  of  the 
Mexican  army,  as  political  and  military  chief,  with  his  capital  generally  at  La 
Paz ; sometimes  at  San  Antonio  Real,  or  other  places. 


THE  TRUE  AND  THE  APPROXIMATE  LATITUDES  AND  LONGITUDES  OF  LOWER  CALI- 
FORNIA POSITIONS,  COMMENCING  AT  THE  MOUTH  OF  THE  COLORADO  RIVER. 

The  most  reliable  instrumental  and  astronomical  positions  in  the  peninsula 
have  been  taken  by  American  officers  in  Ives’s  Colorado  expedition  of  185S, 
and  contained  in  his  celebrated  survey,  and  is  probably  the  most  valuable  and 
best  prepared  memorial  yet  given  on  any  district  of  the  continent  of  North 
America.  The  other  positions  narrated  below  are  from  Findley  and  other  Eng- 
lish and  French  works  noted  in  our  Summary,  and  one  locality  from  Weller’s 
Boundary  Monument  of  1850,  but  only  a few  appear  to  have  been  taken  from 
observatories  and  instruments  established  or  set  up  on  the  solid  land.  For  in- 
stance, the  positions  of  Vancouver,  Belcher,  and  Kellett  are  often  stated,  or  to 
be  inferred,  as  taken  from  aboard  ship  at  anchor,  which,  of  course,  renders  ob- 
servations liable  to  greater  error.  The  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  the  Jesuit 
and  other  Spanish  observers  are  only  approximate,  and,  even  when  given  mathe- 
matically, were  by  the  old-fashioned  instruments  ante  1S20,  and  arc  consequently 
of  little  practical  use..  Commencing  at  the  Colorado,  we  shall  enumerate  going- 
south  on  the  coasts  of  Lower  California  : 

N.  Latitude.  Longitude 

1.  Robinson’s  Landing,  ten  miles  from,  the  mouth  of  the  W.  of  Greenwich. 

river,  is  in 81°  49'  21"  8 114°  61'  15"  0 

2.  The  initial  point  of  the  boundary  between  Upper  and 

Lower  California  at  the  monument  near  the  sea- 
shore, erected  by  Weller’s  Commission  of  Bound- 
ary Survey  in  1860,  one  marine  league  south  of  the 
southernmost  point  of  San  Diego  Bay  and  opposite 
the  Coronados  Island,  is  in 82°  81'  58”  46 


117°  06'  11"  12 
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N.  Latitude. 

(as  stated  in  Davidson’s  “ Coast  Directory  of  the 
United  States  Pacific  Coast  of  1858,”  as  deter- 
mined by  coast  survey  shore  observations.) 

3.  Angel  Guardian  Island,  south  point 29°  06' 

4.  Cape  San  Gabriel 28°  36' 

5.  Moleje  Village,  in  the  bay  of  same  name 26°  52' 

6.  Point  Concepcion,  farther  south 1 26°  57' 

7.  Town  of  Loretto 26°  14' 

8.  Carmen  Island,  east  point ; 26°  10' 

9.  Catalina,  or  Catalan  Island,  north  point 25°  41' 

10.  Ceralvo  Island,  north  end 24°  23' 

11.  San  Jose  del  Cabo,  mission  (land  observation) 23°  03'  30" 

12.  Cape  San  Lucas  (Belcher,  1839,  land  observation). . . 22°  62' 

San  Bernabe  Bay  or  Porto  Seguro,  or  Pueblito 
del  Cabo,  is  only  a few  miles  just  inside  to  north- 
east of  Cape  San  Lucas. 

, Going  from  San  Lucas  up  the  Pacific  Coast. 

13.  Mesas,  or  Table-Lands,  of  Narvaez 23°  56' 

14.  Gulf  of  Magdalena,  at  Delgado  Point  (land  observa- 

tion)  38°  24'  18" 

15.  Cape  Lazaro  (1,300  feet  high) 24°  44'  50” 

16.  Farallones  of  the  Alijos  Rocks,  some  140  miles  from 

the  continent  (Du  Petit  Thouars,  1838) 24°  51' 

17.  Point  Abreojos 26°  42' 

18.  Ascencion  Island 27°  08' 

19.  San  Bartolome  or  Turtle  Bay  (Belcher,  land  ob- 

servation)   27°  39'  60" 

20.  Cedros  Island  (bay  inside  eastern  end,  Kellett,  1846, 

land  observation) 28°  03' 

21.  San  Benito  Islets,  west  end 28°  12' 

22.  Santa  Marina  Point,  or  Santa  Maria  (Kellett) 28°  55' 

23.  San  Geronimo  Island  (Kellett) 29°  48' 

24.  Port  San  Quintin  (west  point,  Belcher) 30°  21'  30" 

25.  Point  Zuniga  (Vancouver,  1792,  ship  observation)...  30°  30' 

26.  Cenizas  Island,  northwest  point  (Vancouver) 30°  32' 

27.  San  Martin  Island  (Kellett). . „ . . . 30°  28'  • 

28.  Todos  Santos  Bay,  Pt.  Grajero  (Vancouver) 31°  44' 

29.  Boundary  Monument,  opposite  Coronados  Islands, 

which  are  seven  miles  off  shore  (Davidson,  1858)..  32°  31'  58"  46 


Longitude. 

W.  of  Greenwich. 


112°  52' 
112°  31' 
112°  29' 
112°  04' 
111°  30' 
111°  02' 
110°  47' 
109°  45' 
109°  41' 
109°  53' 


110° 

112°  06'  21" 
112°  16'  0" 

115°  47' 

113°  34' 

114°  18' 


115°  11' 
115°  46' 
114°  31' 
115°  47' 


115°  58' 
116°  02' 
115°  57' 
116°  46' 


117°  06'  11"  12 


The  hydrographic  points  on  the  coast  from  San  Diego  to  the  northern 
boundary  of  Washington  Territory  were  more  carefully  and  exactly  defined  by 
the  United  States  Coast  Survey  than  ever  before,  and  are  contained  in  David- 
son’s “ Directory  ” before  mentioned. 

In  all  these  twenty-nine  positions  only  eleven  were  made  on  land  from  fixed 
observatories,  while  the  others  are  from  shipboard  and  are  unreliable,  though 
sufficiently  and  approximately  correct  to  be  of  practical  use  to  mariners. 


THE  CLIMATE  AND  COUNTRY  OF  THE  CALIFORNIA  PENINSULA- — RAINS  WITHOUT 
CLOUDS. 

The  climate  of  the  country  between  the  boundary  and  Magdalena  Bay  is  one 
of  the  most  delightful,  salubrious,  and  equable  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  and,  if 
settled,  would  be  among  the  most  accessible  and  acceptable  sanitariums  in  the 
world,  and  is  admirably  adapted  to  raising  many  of  the  fruits  of  the  torrid  zone, 
and  all  of  those  of  the  Mediterranean  basin  as  well  as  all  the  vegetables  and 
cereals  of  Alta  California;  and  all  agree  that  they  are  of  much  better  quality  than 
those  raised  above  San  Diego.  On  the  gulf  shore,  under  the  same  parallels,  it 
is  not  only  much  hotter,  but  is  subject  in  the  summer  and  fall  months  to  terrible 
hurricanes  and  water-spouts ; but  these  do  not  occur  every  year,  and  practised 
mariners  know  how  to  avoid  and  escape  from  them  to  the  ports  close  by  with 
little  difficulty.  In  the  winter  months,  after  the  first  rains  of  November  to  May, 
the  transparency  and  delightful  effects  of  the  cooled  atmosphere  are  said  to  be 
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so  exhilarating  as  to  be  unequalled  in  the  world : the  moonlights  are  as  brilliant 
as  those  of  Arabia  Felix  and  Palestine,  and  good  eyes  can  read  print  with  ease 
from  the  light  of  the  moon ; the  earliest  notices  since  1539  to  1867  remark  these 
facts. 

A beautiful  phenomenon  is  experienced  in  the  peninsular  meteorologies  which 
is  felt  on  land  and  on  sea,  particularly  on  the  gulf  coasts,  and  we  believe  is  known 
in  no  other  country.  This  is  the  fall  of  rains  in  the  summer  aud  autumn 
when  the  sky  is  without  clouds  and  the  atmosphere  perfectly  serene.  Much 
has  been  written  on  this  by  various  eminent  savants , and  which,  as  far  as  we  are 
aware,  is  not  accounted  for.  But  may  it  not  be  the  showers  falling  from  those 
immense  water-spouts  or  cloud-bursts  of  which  frequent  examples  occur  in  the 
gulf  shores,  through  the  Colorado,  country,  and  below  the  Santa  Barbara  Chan- 
nel, and  as  high  north  as  the  great  basin  of  Washoe  and  Utah,  of  which  five  or 
six  recorded  examples  have  occurred  since  1861  ? May  not  these  showers,  taken 
up  by  the  whirlwinds  generated  by  the  cloud-bursts,  sweep  off  the  falling  waters 
far  from  their  centres,  and,  with  the  force  of  the  terrific  winds,  carry  the  rams  into 
perfectly  limpid  atmospheres,  where  they  deposit  their  drops  upon  the  earth  ? 
This  question  may  be  propounded  to  scientific  meteorologists. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  such  a country  is  not  sometimes  scourged  by 
disease ; on  the  contrary,  the  warmer  and  oldest  settled  parts  below  Magdalena 
are  often  unhealthy  in  the  summer  and  fall,  but  nothing  like  to  other  tropical 
countries  or  even  those  of  the  Mexican  coasts.  The  sun  is  terribly  hot  in  these 
parts,  but  the  air  pure  and  dry,  and  the  Lower  Californians  always  boast  of  the 
salubrity  of  their  hotter  latitudes  now  settled  for  170  years,  and  hundreds  of  in- 
stances, past  and  present,  could  be  reported  of  longevities  of  from  100  to  110 
years  of  age.  It  possesses  the  healthiest  tropical  latitudes  in  the  world , because 
the  winds  from  the  ocean  and  gulf  temper  effectually  the  ardor  of  the  summer 
suns ; health  can  be  preserved  there  by  prudence  as  in  the  best  portions  of  Alta 
California.  All  the  mountain  districts  of  the  peninsula  possess  a uniformly  tem- 
perate and  equable  climate,  preserving  this  quality  in  the  shade  even  in  July  aud 
August. 

The  peninsula  is  a very  steep,  rugged,  rocky  country  in  the  interior  and  on 
many  districts  of  the  coast ; the  shores  in  most  parts  are  lined  with  heavy  sand- 
dunes,  and  the  Jesuit  writers  affirm  that  the  land,  both  on  the  gulf  and  ocean  coasts, 
was  believed  to  be  sensibly  elevating  before  1767.  Lieutenant  Ives,  in  1858,  as- 
sumes that  the  gulf  bottom  is  also  perceptibly  rising  for,  say,  100  miles  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Colorado. 

Several  California  observers  suggest  that  the  Gulf  of  California  at  one  time 
extended  up  to  the  Sierra  Nevadas,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  others  think  it  can 
be  proved  that  the  mouth  of  the  Colorado  at  one  time  opened  not  far  from  the 
parallel  of  Guaymas  harbor;  that  is,  its  ancient  entrance  is  nearly  200  miles  south 
of  its  present  one,  and  that  it  run  up  to  the  north  by  prior  or  subsequent  changes 
and  rechanges  to  the  Great  Death  Valley,  north  of  the  Mohave,  near  where  arc 
the  present  silver-mines  of  the  Pahnaragat  district  of  1867. 

ITS  CURIOUS  FOSSILS  AND  VALUABLE  MINERALS. 

The  peninsula  is  said  even  to  exceed  the  State  of  California  in  the  extent  of 
its  fossil  remains  of  shells,  fish,  mammalian  animals,  and  even,  as  is  suggested,  fos- 
sil man.  There  are  immense  formations  of  fossil  remains  in  the  vicinities  of 
Magdalena  Bay,  Loreto,  and  Moleje,  noticed  by  the  Jesuit  writers  and  by  Belcher 
and  others. 

Argentiferous  galenas  are  very  common  above  Moleje,  and  pure  sulphur  oc- 
curs in  heavy  deposits  near  the  volcano  vicinities,  not  far  from  the  same  old  mis- 
sion. Copper  ores  abound  in  several  localities  between  San  Diego  and  Rosario, 
and  two  mines  have  been  worked  there  ever  since  1S55,  and  copper  ores  are  also 
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said  by  the  Jesuit  writers  to  be  very  common  on  the  northern  gulf  coasts  and 
islands ; those  of  Ceralvo,  San  Jose,  and  Espiritu  Islands  being  very  rich  and 
now  well  known.  It  is  likely,  when  the  business  is  well  established,  that  the  cop- 
per deposits  of  the  peninsula  will  be  very  profitably  worked,  from  the  proximi- 
ties of  all  of  them  to  harbors  and  ports,  as  in  no  other  parts  of  the  world  are  they 
so  accessible  to  good  seaports.  Quicksilver  ores  are  also  said  to  be  found  near 
Santa  Catalina  Mission  since  1858.  The  salinas  of  the  ocean  coasts  from  San 
Quintin  to  Magdalena  are  very  numerous  and  plentiful,  and  the  salt  is  easily 
gathered.  The  salt-mines  of  Carmen  Island  are  said  to  be  sufficiently  extensive  to 
supply  the  whole  world,  and  large  quantities  of  salt  have  been  sent  to  San  Francisco 
during  the  last  ten  years,  as  it  is  very  dry,  pure,  and  of  the  primest  quality,  and 
is  taken  out  only  a short  distance  from  sbip-anchorage.  Before  1750  the  Jesuits 
offered  to  the  viceroy  to  entirely  support  the  California  missions,  if  this  deposit 
were  granted  to  them  by  the  King  of  Spain,  but  the  offer  was  declined.  For  the 
last  few  years  the  Mexican  Government  has  raised  considerable  revenues  from 
farming  out  this  salt-mine.  All  these  salinas  will  add  greatly  to  the  resources 
of  the  country  for  the  reduction  of  mineral  ores  and  salting  the  product  of  the 
teeming  fisheries  of  the  coasts . 

Marble  of  excellent  quality  is  found  near  La  Paz  and  Loreto,  and  sulphate 
of  lime  or  gypsum  in  large  slabs,  so  transparent  as  to  be  used  for  window-lights. 
Immense  beds  of  gigantic  fossil  oysters  are  found  in  many  of  the  old  settled  dis- 
tricts, some  of  which  measure  two  feet  in  length  and  weigh  20  lbs.,  and  have  long- 
been  used  for  making  bricklayers’  lime.  Between  1861  aud  1864,  some  twenty 
mining  companies  were  incorporated  in  San  Francisco  to  work  the  silver-copper 
mineral  deposits  of  the  peninsula,  particularly  those  called  El  Triunfo  and  San 
Antonio  Real,  below  La  Paz,  and  large  amounts  of  money  have  been  spent  and 
successful  progress  made  in  three  or  four  of  them.  The  silver-mines  near  San 
Antonio  were  worked  since  1748,  and  much  metal  obtained  from  them  by  very 
simple  processes,  amounting  to  something  under  a million  of  dollars.  Deposits 
of  impure  carbonate  of  soda,  or  tequisquite,  exist  in  several  parts,  and  are  in  com- 
mon use.  All  kinds  of  building-stone  are  very  accessible  and  abundant. 

One  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  about  1765,  found,  near  a locality  of  San  Ig- 
nacio Mission,  called  San  Joaquin,  the  remains  of  a fossil  animal,  whose  bones 
exactly  resembled  those  of  a human  being : the  dimensions  of  the  skull,  verte- 
bral and  leg  bones  represented  the  remnants  of  a man  over  eleven  feet  high. 
Similar  remains  have  been  found  in  Tuolumne  and  Calaveras  Counties  in  Cali- 
fornia State  since  1860,  which  highly  excited  the  attention  of  the  learned  world. 

It  would  seem,  from  all  accounts,  that  the  country  offers  one  of  the  most  in- 
viting fields  in  the  world  for  the  investigations  of  the  mineralogist,  geologist, 
and  fossilologist. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

MINERAL  WATERS HOT  SPRINGS THE  CURIOUS  VERMILION-COLORED  CAUSTIC 

WATERS  OF  THE  GULF-HEADS. 

Mineral  springs  of  highly  medicinal  qualities,  both  warm  and  cold,  are  found 
in  nearly  every  district  of  the  country.  Several  boiling-hot  springs  are  known 
on  the  gulf  shores  above  San  Felipe  Jesus  harbor. 

One  of  the  most  curious  of  these  mineralized  waters  is  found  in  numerous 
pools  near  the  mouth  of  the  Colorado,  on  the  peninsular  shores.  It  is  in  color 
vermilion-red,  and  of  such  a caustic  quality  as  to  rot  the  clothes  of  those  who  are 
incautious  in  meddling  with  it,  and  it  produces  quickly  most  irritable  blisters  on 
the  skin,  and  even  boils  and  swellings,  as  in  the  attacks  of  scurvy.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly of  volcanic  origin,  and  contains  large  proportions  probably  of  bromine, 
chlorine,  and  iodine,  as  silver  ores  of  these  powerful  metalloids  are  often  found 
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in  the  Sonora,  Washoe,  and  Arizona  mines,  aad  it  is  well  known  that  bromine 
and  iodine  exist  in  unusually  large  proportions  in  the  marine  waters  of  the  north- 
ern coast  and  of  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel.  It  has  lately  been  discovered  in 
France  that  an  analysis  of  the  upper  waters  of  the  Red  Sea  yielded  bromiue  in 
such  large  quantities  as  to  be  easily  obtained,  when  there  is  any  great  demand 
for  the  consumption  of  that  powerful  substance.  In  Padre  Ugarte’s  expedition 
up  to  the  Colorado  entrances  in  1728,  and  in  that  of  Padre  Consag’s  in  1746, 
these  caustic  waters  occasioned  dangerous  ulcers,  blisters,  and  other  "sickness  of 
their  boats’  crews,  and  greatly  retarded  the  success  of  their  explorations.  All 
travellers  and  navigators  should  bear  in  mind  the  dangerous  properties  of  these 
waters ; they  are  well  known  by  the  American  navigators  to  the  Colorado  and 
those  who  reside  on  the  river  below  Fort  Yuma,  and  are  not  to  be  trifled  with. 
In  some  seasons  it  is  hard  to  keep  a ship  clear  of  this  water. 


SOME  OF  THE  STRANGE  BEASTS  ANB  FISHES  OF  THE  PENINSULAR  WATERS MER- 
MAIDS AND  DEVIL-FISHES GREAT  STORES  OF  WHALES  AND  SEALS NORTH- 

PACIFIC  WHALE-FISHERY  IN  1866. 

The  waters  of  Lower  California  abound  with  some  of  the  grandest  and  largest 
of  marine  vertebrata  and  mammalia.  There  are  some  ten  species  of  whales,  or  the 
cetacea,  among  which  is  the  sperm  whale,  which,  forty  years  ago,  were  numer- 
ous between  the  Santa  Barbara  Islands  and  Cape  San  Lucas,  and  made  the  for- 
tunes of  hundreds  of  ships.  There  is  a small  species  of  cetacea  found  between 
Moleje  and  the  head  of  the  gulf,  which  is  said  to  yield  a very  superior  quality 
of  oil,  that  dries  so  quick  as  to  be  used  in  painting,  and  is  equal  to  linseed-oil.  The 
California  whale,  right  whale,  hump-backs,  and  several  other  varieties,  are  found 
mostly  on  the  ocean  coast,  and  since  1854  regular  settlements  of  whalemen  arc 
made  among  the  bays,  islands,  and  harbors  between  Magdalena  and  San  Diego 
(the  centre  of  which  is  Magdalena  Bay),  who  capture  the  cetacea  from  shore, 
where  the  blubber  is  “ tried  out,”  and  the  whalebone  cleansed  and  prepared  for 
market.  When  sufficient  material  is  accumulated,  it  is  either  sold  to  shore  mer- 
chants or  to  visiting  whale-ships,  or  it  is  shipped  direct  to  San  Francisco,  which 
is  the  centre  of  all  their  operations,  and  from  whence  they  receive  their  outfits 
and  make  their  ultimate  returns.  In  some  years  there  ave  reported  to  have  been 
not  less  than  thirty  different  whaling  and  sealing  camps  below  San  Diego,  aggre- 
gating some  2,000  men  ; and  as  seals  and  the  afliliative  families  are  in  the  greatest 
abundance,  cargoes  are  often  prepared  with  great  rapidity.  Some  five  or  six  of 
these  camps  have  become  permanent  establishments  of  ten  years’  standing,  and 
many  of  the  whalemen  have  married  in  the  country  and  settled  ashore  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  camps,  particularly  in  Magdalena  Bay.  All  this  business,  with  a 
stable  and  intelligent  government,  is  capable  of  most  profitable  and  even  indefi- 
nite extension,  and  will  greatly  assist  in  the  development  of  the  country, 
especially  as  the  whole  ocean  coast  is  full  of  ports  and  bays,  and  particularly  salu- 
brious, and  supplies  of  edible  fish,  turtle,  and  shell-fish  are  abundant  and  easy  to 
take.  Great  numbers  of  these  “ ’longshore  whalemeu  ” are  Portuguese  mariners 
brought  up  in  the  American  trade,  and  very  steady,  quiet,  industrious  men.  The 
New  Bedford  journals  of  January,  1867,  give  the  following  data  on  the  status  of 
the  whale-fisheries  of  the  North  Pacific  for  the  year  1S66.  The  total  number  of 
whale-ships  belonging  to  the  United  States  in  1S66  was  311,  measuring  73,289 
tons’  capacity;  of  these,  281  belonged  to  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  the  most 
of  which  hailed  from  New  Bedford. 

In  1866  there  were  106  vessels  of  this  fleet  employed  in  the  North  Pacific, 
who  made  a catch  of  65,000  barrels  of  oil,  or  1,950,000  gallons.  As  many  as 
two-thirds  of  these  vessels  fished  in  the  Arctic,  Kodiak,  and  Olcotsk  Seas,  above 
the  parallels  of  52°;  while  the  remaining,  or  say  25  vessels,  fished  on  the  Lower 
California  and  Mexico  west  coasts,  and  to  the  north  of  the  Gal&pagos.  This 
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includes  no  ’longshore  whaling  ventures  of  the  California  coasts,  having  their 
centres  in  San  Francisco.  The  amount  of  products  in  money  value  of  the  ’long- 
shore fisheries  between  San  Francisco  and  Cape  San  Lucas  may  be  estimated, 
including  the  catch  of  seal-oils,  at  some  $800,000  per  annum  since  1862,  and 
one-half  of  this  pertains  to  Lower  California.  There  are  no  means  of  getting  at 
a proper  account  of  these  affairs,  ours  being  an  estimate  from  the  most  recent 
reports. 

One  of  the  curious  and  interesting  animals  of  the  gulf  waters  is  a species  of 
dugmg , called  by  the  Spaniards  mulier  and  woman  of  the  sea , and  which  almost 
answers  to  the  sailor-myths  of  the  mermaid.  It  is  found  all  the  way  from  near 
San  Bias  up  to  the  islands  of  the  Sal  Si  Puedes,  and  was  first  noticed  by  Gri- 
jalva, one  of  Cortez’s  California  captains  in  1532,  and  has  been  frequently  men- 
tioned as  seen  and  even  caught  from  that  time  to  the  present.  From  the  descrip- 
tions given,  it  appears  never  to  exceed  ten  pounds  in  weight,  eyes  large  and  soft 
in  expression,  a grayish  dull-white  color  for  the  upper  body,  breasts  similar  to 
those  of  a man  or  woman,  head  similar  to  a dog  or  sea  otter,  skin  smooth  and 
without  scales  or  hair  above  the  navel,  and  having  the  lower  parts,  or  one-half  of 
the  body,  like  such  a fish  as  the  salmon,  and  covered  with  scales  down  to  the  end 
of  the  tail,  which  is  of  half-moon  figure.  The  dimensions  of  this  curious  animal 
appear  never  to  have  exceeded  three  feet,  at  least  of  such  as  have  been  described 
as  handled  or  closely  observed,  and  they  are  so  shy  as  rarely  to  have  been 
taken. 

The  three  great  beasts  of  the  California  seas  are  immense  and  ferocious 
sharks,  or  tiburones,  thirty  feet  long,  the  terrible  manta  raya,  devil-fish,  or 
great  ray,  and  the  great  octopods,  or  eight-armed  cart-wheel-shaped  squids,  so 
famous  in  marine  traditions.  Some  of  the  sharks  of  the  upper  gulf  waters  are 
said  to  be  as  large  as  middling-sized  California  whales,  and  to  weigh  over  1 ,000 
lbs.  There  are  great  numbers  of  them  in  certain  parts,  and  they  are  exceedingly 
dangerous  to  pearl-divers,  boatmen,  and  fishermen,  both  on  tbe  ocean  coasts  be- 
low Cedros  Island  and  among  the  islands  of  the  gulf.  Great  numbers  of  the 
different  species  of  sharks  abound  in  every  bay  and  harbor,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  the  manufacture  of  shark-oil  could  be  most  profitably  carried  on. 

The  manta  raya  is  an  immense  brute,  of  great  strength,  cunning,  - and 
ferocity,  and  is  more  the  terror  of  the  pearl-divers  than  any  other  creature  of 
the  sea.  It  measures  from  nose  to  tail  as  much  as  20  feet  at  maturity,  nearly 
five-eighths  of  which  consist  of  an  immensely  long  and  spinous  covered  tail ; 
the  animal  has  been  found  to  weigh  1,000  lbs.,  and  to  require  60  men  to  lift  it 
by  tackles  and  blocks  on  board  of  a British  man-of-war.  The  superior  forward 
parts  consist  of  immense  thick  blanket-like  flaps,  12  feet  across,  and  the  nose  is 
said  to  be  armed  with  a beak  or  horny  mandible.  All  the  upper  parts  of  the 
body  are  provided  with  hard  knots  and  spines,  and  the  hide  is  very  rough,  and 
thicker  than  that  of  a bull.  The  meat  of  this  “ beast  of  the  sea”  is  said  to  be 
particularly  good  eating,  and  very  white  and  juicy,  and  is  much  more  compact 
than  that  of  ordinary  fish.  The  habit  of  the  animal  is  to  hover  at  the  surface 
over  the  pearl-divers,  obstructing  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  moving  as  the  diver 
moves,  and,  when  he  is  obliged  to  come  up  for  breath*  hugging  him  in  its  im- 
mense flaps  until  he  is  suffocated,  when  the  brute,  with  his  formidable  teeth  and 
jaws,  devours  him  with  a gluttonous  voracity.  They  are  also  found  at  the  en- 
trances of  the  Mexican  rivers,  between  Tehuantepec  Bay  and  Mazatlan,  where  in 
some  places  they  are  very  numerous,  and  dangerous  to  the  boatmen  and  fisher- 
men, frequently  attacking  boats  with  their  beak  and  flaps,  and  sometimes  up- 
setting them.  Many  fishermen  and  pearl-divers  have  been  killed  by  them. 

The  eight-armed  octapod,  or  great  squid,  shaped  like  some  gigantic  spider, 
inhabits  the  rocky  holes  and  cavities  of  the  sea-shore,  particularly  where,  shel- 
tered by  headlands  and  islets,  the  force  of  the  surfs  and  swells  is  broken,  and 
among  the  sea-weeds,  and  they  can  quietly  watch  for  their  prey.  At  all  ages 
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this  beast  is  dangerous,  but  at  maturity  it  attains  au  immense  size,  and,  is 
the  fountain-head  of  whalemen’s  fish-yarns,  and  said,  to  come  up  to  the  size 
of  a 1 4-gun  frigate,  and  can  attack  and  throttle  a sperm-whale.  Its  arms 
measure  from  10  to  20  feet  in  length,  tapering  from  three  inches  in  diameter  to 
the  thickness  of  a man’s  finger.  On  the  lower  parts  it  is  furnished  with  flat 
disks  or  suckers,  as  round  as  a dollar,  every  two  or  three  inches  apart ; the 
body  is  a spherical,  pulpous,  flat  mass,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a large  bill  or 
beak,  shaped  exactly  like  that  of  a vulture  or  a parrot.  With  these  arms  they 
seize,  smother,  and  envelop  their  prey,  and  at  leisure  devour  it  with  their 
sharp  and  formidable  bills.  The  skin  is  as  smooth  and  slippery  as  an  eel’s,  and 
of  a dark  lead-color,  and  its  greedy,  round,  red  eyes  express  the  ferocity  of  a de- 
mon, and  is  altogether  an  ugly,  dangerous  customer  to  get  within  a man’s  distance. 

Sword-fish  of  immense  sizes  are  also  found  in  the  peninsular  waters,  which 
have  been  known  to  attack  vessels  and  leave  their  shafts  in  its  timbers.  Another 
singular  fish  is  the  boeps,  ochione,  or  bull’s  eye,  which  has  only  one  large  eye , 
set  in  the  centre  of  the  upper  part  of  its  body,  of  the  size  of  a bullock’s, 
and  seems  to  be  a species  of  sun-fish,  from  the  descriptions  given  of  it.  It  is 
described  by  Clavijero  as  some  two  pounds  in  weight,  entirely  flat  on  the  under 
parts,  and  elevated  above,  with  a single  eye  set  in  the  middle  of  the  upper  parts, 
and  even  when  dead  making  an  ugly,  repulsive  appearance.  The  boton  is  a 
curious  fish,  not  well  described,  and  the  liver  of  which  is  said  to  contain  a viru- 
lent poison. 

Nearly  every  species  and  variety  of  edible  fish  found  in  the  waters  of  the 
Mediterranean,  or  on  the  coasts  of  Europe,  or  the  West  Indies,  and  of  Atlantic 
North  America,  or  Chili,  are  found  in  Lower  California  in  greater-abundance 
than  elsewhere,  and  which  have  been  before  touched  on  in  this  summary".  Their 
numbers  are  not  only  incredible,  but  many  of  them  are  of  extraordinary  beauty 
and  brilliancy  of  colors.  The  missionary  and  discovery  writers  bear  invariable 
testimony  to  this  feature  of  the  animal  life  of  California. 


THE  SHELL-FISHERIES AULONES  AND  PEARLS CORALINES THE  EDIBLE  OYSTER. 

The  family  of  Haliotis,  univalves , represented  by  the  aulon  (improperly  termed 
abalone),  or  ear-shaped  shells  of  Monterey  port,  number,  as  is  said,  over  18 
different  species  or  kinds  on  the  coasts  of  Lower  California  They  are  particu- 
larly abundant  in  the  islands,  and  in  and  out  of  the  bays  and  ports  where  rocky 
and  not  sandy  formations  abound.  For  the  last  ten  years  the  northern  aulon- 
fisheries  above  Santa  Barbara  depleting  year  by  year,  the  Chinese  fishermen 
have  gathered  large  quantities  of  this  excellent  shell-fish,  below  Cedros  Island, 
which,  when  dried,  brings  from  $12  to  $30  a quintal  in  the  Chinese  markets, 
and  is  considered  a great  delicacy.  The  demand  for  it  is  large  and  permanent. 
This  shell-fish  is  much  more  abundant  in  the  peninsular  waters  than  in  those  of 
Alta  California.  Of  later  years  a traffic  has  opened  for  the  shipment  of  the 
shells  to  Europe  and  China,  which  are  preferred  by  many  manufacturers  for 
ornamental  purposes  to  those  of  the  pearl  oyster,  or  mother  of  pearl. 

The  pearl  oyster  is  also  said  to  exist  in  two  distinct  species,  and  a third  is 
thought  to  be  the  same  as  those  met  with  among  the  Sal  Si  Puedes  Islands. 
Pearl  oysters  arc  not  found  everywhere  on  the  coast,  but  intercalate  at  intervals, 
preferring  well-sheltered  bays  or  harbors  where  fresh  water  empties ; but  this 
rule  is  not  invariable.  They  are  met  with,  for  over  1,000  miles  of  shore  line,  be- 
tween Magdalena  and  around  the  cape,  and  all  the  way  up  the  gulf  north  above 
Angel  Guardian  Island,  and  the  missionary  writers  state  that  after  hurric  anes 
they  are  known  to  have  been  thrown  up  on  the  beaches  by  the  cart-load. 
There  are,  doubtless,  many  extensive  beds  never  fished  or  even  discovered  in 
these  little-known  seas,  as  is  the  habit  of  the  oyster  family,  and  there  is  every 
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likelihood  they  could  he  cultivated  and  increased,  as  are  the  oysteries  of  Long- 
Island  and  the*  Potomac,  or  of  France  and  England. 

The  pearl-fisheries,  which  are  always  prosecuted  near  noon  and  in  cloudless 
•weather,  are  still  pursued  in  the  peninsular  waters  every  year,  and  it  is  very 
likely  the  new  diving-apparatus  and  machinery,  getting  into  such,  common  use 
in  San  Francisco  and  other  large  ports  for  submarine  operations,  would  succeed 
admirably  in  facilitating  not  only  the  finding  and  working  of  them,  but  in  haul- 
ing larger  numbers  to  the  surface.  A New  York  company  is  now  in  operation 
in°the  pearl  islands  of  the  bay  of  Panama,  with  a diving-apparatus,  specially 
adapted  to  this  business,  which  is  stated,  in  January,  1867,  to  be  in  successful 
working,  for  account  of  which  see  page  75.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
value  of  good  pearls  will  make  it  always  profitable  to  look  for  them,  and  a num- 
ber one  size  and  lustre  is  worth  still  from  $5,000  to  $6,000,  and  even  more,  for 
sino-le  pearls.  Ordinary  pearls  are  always  abundant  every  year,  but  extraordi- 
nary sizes  and  colors  are  very  rare.  The  most  splendid  of  the  pearls  in  the 
Spanish  regalia  were  brought  from  the  gulf  of  California  before  Napoleon’s  in- 
vasion, and  they  had  always  been  in  high  demand  in  Spain  since  the  days  of 
Cortez.  An  American  minister,  in  1863,  says  that  some  of  these  pearls  were  as 
large  as  pigeons’  eggs,  and  were  among  the  most  valuable  jewels  in  the  crown 
regalia.  The  common  way  of  pearl-diving  by  men  from  open  boats  is  of  great 
antiquity,  and  is  practised  in  Ceylon,  Persia,  among  the  Malayan  Islands,  and 
on  the  islands  off  the  coasts  of  Venezuela  and  in  Panama  Bay,  as  well  as  in  the 
gulf  of  California.  As  we  have  mentioned  before,  a California  pearl-diving  com- 
pany was  instituted  in  London  in  1825,  during  the  great  mining  excitement  of 
those  times,  the  management  of  which  was  put  under  Lieutenant  Hardy,  who 
came  out  to  Lower  California  afterward  to  prosecute  the  enterprise,  but  no  re- 
liable accounts  have  reached  us  of  how  much  profit  resulted,  and  it  has  generally 
been  considered  an  entire  failure.  Humboldt  mentions  that  in  1802  a Mexican 
priest  invented  a diving-bell  for  the  purpose  of  taking  pearl  oysters,  which  he 
experimented  on  in  one  of  the  lakes  near  Mexico  City,  over  7,000  feet  above  the 
sea,  but  nothing  more  ever  came  of  it.  The  pearl  oyster  has  been  eagerly 
hunted  in  Lower  California  every  year  since  the  times  of  Cortez,  and  the  early 
divers,  even  before  his  arrival,  found  them  much  easier  than  they  did  after  17 50, 
and  the  Indians  possessed  great  numbers  of  them,  which  they  counted  as 
money,  and  hung  in  strings,  as  to  this  day  they  preserve  their  common  shell 
money  ; the  early  traders  got  great  bargains  by  exchanging  trinkets  and  knives 
for  valuable  gems.  After  heavy  storms  in  the  season  of  1740,  immense  hanks 
of  pearl  oysters  were  thrown  up  by  the  waves,  and  completely  paved  many 
parts  of  the  ocean  coasts  below  and  above  Magdalena  Bay.  The  Indians  of  the 
vicinities  of  the  Mission  of  San  Ignacio,  then  recently  civilized,  knowing  the  esti- 
mation in  which  these  were  held  by  the  Spaniards,  brought  large  quantities  of 
pearls  from  this  sea-upheaval  to  the  mission,  and  sold  them  to  Manuel  Osio  and 
his  fellow-soldiers  for  trifling  values.  With  these  treasures  he  procured  his  dis- 
charge, and,  hastening  to  Sinaloa,  purchased  boats,-  supplies,  and  men,  and  in 
1742  was  fortunate  enough  to  fish  up  not  less  than  127  pounds’  weight  of  pearls, 
and  in  1744  the  large  amount  of  275  pounds,  all  of  which  made  Osio  the  richest 
man  in  Lower  California,  and  his  descendants  live  thereto  this  day.  This  lucky 
armador  de  perlas  afterward  commenced  the  first  silver-mine  near  the  Real 
de  San  Antonio,  but  he  is  said  not  to  have  made  much  money  by  his  mining 
operations.  The  Jesuit  writers  say  after  1750  the  pearl-fishery  was  absolutely 
abandoned  in  the  peninsular  waters,  but  this  is  not  so,  as  other  Spanish  writers 
state  it  was  followed  profitably  at  periods  down  to  1812,  and  also  after  the  inde- 
pendence in  1822,  and  down  to  the  American  occupation  of  1847. 

Even  since  the  epoch  of  gold,  great  hauls  have  been  made,  and  only  in  1857 
it  was  stated  in  the  San  Francisco  journals,  a lucky  armador,  or  master  pearl-diver, 
had  taken,  with  his  boats’  crews,  some  three  bushels  of  pearls,  many  of  which 
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were  very  large  and  valuable.  Antonio  de  Castillo,  a Spanish  settler,  of  the 
port  of  Chiametla,  below  Mazatlan,  made  a large  fortune  in  pearl-diving,  be- 
tween 1618  and  1625,  and  Captains  Iturbi  and  Ortega  about  that  time  engaged 
in  the  business,  and  took  some  extra-fine  pearls  to  Mexico  City,  one  of  which 
sold  for  $4,500,  greatly  stimulating  the  traffic.  The  seamen  of  Cavendish’s  ship, 
in  1587,  of  Woodes  Rogers’s,  in  1711,  and  of  Shelvock’s,  in  1720,  when  at  the 
cape,  in  exchange  for  common  trinkets,  procured  many  fine  pearls  from  the 
California  Indians,  some  of  which  afterward  became  famous  in  England,  and 
had  considerable  influence  in  stimulating  after  west-coast  adventures.  Cali- 
fornia pearls  of  good  quality  have  been  in  profitable  demand  in  Mexico  and 
Peru  for  the  last  300  years,  and  there  is  no  more  danger  that  the  business  will 
ever  “ dry  up  ” than  of  our  gold-mines,  as  has  often  been  predicted  by  shallow- 
minded  men.  Above  the  Sal  Si  Puedes  Islands,  and  near  Isle  Tiburon,  in  the 
gulf,  is  said  to  abound  a small  species  of  brilliant  white-shelled  pearl  oyster,  but 
we  are  not  aware  of  the  special  quality  of  pearls  they  yield.  The  species  of  white 
and  red  coral  so  esteemed  in  jewelry  has  been  also  found  in  the  peninsular 
waters  in  considerable  abundance  for  some  years.  Between  1700  and  1710,  the 
king’s  share  of  one-fifth  of  all  the  pearls  taken  in  California,  for  each  and  every 
vessel  employed  or  engaged,  amounted  annually  to  $12,000.  The  traders  were 
obliged  to  procure  a license  from  the  governor  of  Sonora,  and  generally  started 
from  Guaymas.  These  vessels -measured  from  15  to  30  tons;  the  owners  are 
called  armadores,  and  the  divers  busos,  and  the  barks,  each,  carried  from  30  to 
50  divers ; the  armador  advanced  all  the  outfits  and  provisions,  and  carried 
supplies,  and  goods  to  exchange  with  his  men  for  pearls  : a venture  all  round. 
In  the  years  mentioned,  as  many  as  800  divers,  mostly  Yaqui  Indians,  have 
been  employed  in  the  season  from  July  to  October.  In  1825,  as  Forbes  states 
from  Hardy,  18  small  vessels  were  employed,  and,  when  fortunate,  obtained 
from  500  to  1,000  dollars’ worth  of  pearls  each.  In  1831  four  small  barks,  with 
boats,  fitted  out  from  the  Sonora  ports,  carrying  200  divers.  One  vessel  got  40 
ounces  of  pearls,  worth  $6,500  ; another,  21  ounces,  worth  $3,000  ; auother, 
15  ounces,  worth  $1,800;  and  the  fourth,  12  ounces,  worth  $2,000;  total, 
$13,300.  In  1855  the  value  of  $65,000  in  pearls  and  pearl-shells  was  obtained, 
and  in  1857  the  amount  of  $22,000  in  pearls,  and  $30,000  in  shells. 

THE  GUANO  DEPOSITS  OF  THE  OCEAN  AND  GULF  SHORES. 

There  are  stated  to  be  guano  deposits  on  several  of  the  islets  and  rocks  of 
the  upper  gulf  sections,  where  myriads  of  sea-fowl  congregate ; and,  as  rains  are 
infrequent  there,  the  quality  is,  doubtless,  profitable  to  work.  From  1855  to 
1857  great  excitement  was  created  in  San  Francisco,  touching  the  deposits  on 
the  ocean  coast  of  the  peninsula,  and  the  little  island  of  Elide,  so  called,  as  we 
are  informed  by  Captain  Kimberly,  of  Santa  Barbara,  from  an  American  vessel, 
which  first  took  a cargo,  was  the  centre  of  some  spicy  events  for  many  months. 
The  island  is  said  to  have  yielded  many  large  cargoes  for  several  years,  gaining 
several  hundred  thousand  dollars,  by  a few  long-headed  speculators ; but  at 
present,  we  believe,  it  is  exhausted.  Growing  out  of  this  discovery,  some  active 
California  traders  started  off  to  Mexico,  and  are  said  to  have  secured  a monopoly 
of  all  guano  deposits  on  both  coasts  of  Lower  California,  the  result  of  which 
was  the  establishment  of  the  well-known  Mexican  Guano  Company,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. Elide  Island  is  in  the  northern  part  of  Viscaino  Bay,  in  about  28°  50°, 
and  some  50  miles  northeast  of  Cedros  Island,  and  at  Natividad  and  Assump- 
tion Islands,  below  Cedros,  guano  is  also  said  to  be  found  as  well  as  on  several 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  NATIVE  AND  DOMESTICATED  ANIMALS MOUNTAIN  SHEEP,  AND  GOATS. 

The  indigenous  quadrupeds,  insects,  birds,  and  reptiles  of  Lower  California 
are  nearly  precisely  those  of  Arizona,  and  the  southern  parts  of  Alta  California, 
below  Point  Concepcion.  The  quadrupeds  are  grizzly  and  cinnamon  bears,  ante- 
lopes, or  berendas,  big-horn  sheep,  sometimes  called  by  the  Mexicans  tajes  and 
cervatos,  the  mountain-goat,  deer,  wild-cats,  two  kinds  of  lions,  so  called,  very  de- 
structive to  horses,  ground-squirrels,  gophers,  skunks,  badgers,  raccoons,  coyotes, 
hares,  rabbits,  wolves,  and  foxes.  Among  the  insects  are  locusts,  or  chapules,  which 
are  very  destructive  at  times,  several  species  of  bees  and  wasps,  tarantula  and 
other  spiders,  and  many  other  insects  peculiar  to  Sonora.  Among  the  birds 
are  two  species  of  vultures,  called  Burrowes  vulture,  and  the  California  condor, 
the  common  turkey  buzzard,  various  kinds  of  owls,  eagles,  and  hawks,  the  Cali- 
fornia quail,  blackbirds,  finches,  humming-birds,  larks,  ducks,  geese,  a great 
variety  of  sea-birds,  and  numbers  of  others  of  the  feathered  kingdom,  not  met 
with  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  State  of  California. 

The  Jesuit  fathers  mention  seeing,  on  several  occasions,  large  flocks  of  wild 
goats  on  the  gulf  shores  above  the  latitudes  of  the  Sal  Si  Puedes  Islands,  and 
it  is  likely  identical  with  the  true  Rocky  Mountain  goat,  or  it  may  be  a distinct 
species.  The  big-horn  sheep,  called  taje  by  the  Loreto  Indians,  was  formerly 
very  plentiful  in  the  mountains,  and  is  figured  in  Venegas’s  volumes  ; it  has  often 
been  met  with  by  mineral  hunters  since  1848. 

The  ox,  horse,  ass,  sheep,  goat,  domestic  fowl,  turkey,  hog,  dog,  and  cat 
were  introduced  by  the  Jesuit  padres  before  1730,  but  they  never  increased  in 
such  proportions  as  they  did  in  Alta  California,  from  the  greater  scarcity  of  wa- 
ter, and  the  rugged  nature  of  the  country.  The  cattle  and  horses  are  extremely 
hardy,  and  acquire  the  habit  of  feeding  on  the  cactus  and  the  agave-plants, 
which  abound  in  prickles  ; and  such  is  the  wise  provision  of  Nature,  that  the 
tongue  and  inside  of  the  mouth  become  so  hardened  as  to  resist  and  break  down 
this  spinous  vegetable  fodder,  and  they  thrive  on  it.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  fine,  long-hair  goats  of  Cashmere,  Armenia,  Angora,  and  Morocco,  would 
succeed  without  difficulty  in  Lower  California,  as  the  common  goat  is  extremely 
hardy  and  prolific  in  most  parts;  the  northern  districts  are  admirably  adapted 
to  the  fine-haired  varieties,  as  the  temperature  is  warm,  pleasant,  and  equable. 
These  animals  not  only  furnish  abundant  and  easily-clipped  fleeees,  but  they 
supply  excellent  meat  for  the  butcher,  and  the  cost  of  keeping  them  is  much 
less  than  that  of  sheep  or  cattle.  The  camel  could  be  also  introduced,  and 
would  be  very  serviceable  in  travelling. 

Before  1848  there  were  said  to  be  in  Lower  California  about  the  following 
numbers  of  domestic  stock  in  the  different  mission  districts,  those  below  the  Sam 
Diego  frontier  being  the  richest,  i.  e.,  between  Santo  Tomas  and  Rosario : 

Cattle . 

Horses 
Sheep. 

Mules. 

Asses. 

Goats. 

The  ass  and  goat  thrive  better  than  other  introduced  animals.  Hogs- 
and  domestic  poultry  are  always  plentiful  and  cheap.  These  figures  are 
mere  approximates,  the  mission  fathers  of  the  peninsula  never  having  kept 
such  careful  statistics  of  their  animals,  products,  and  Indians,  as  did  those  of 
Upper  California,  so  there  is  no  other  rule  to  go  by  than  popular  report.  Lions, 
coyotes,  wild-cats,  wolves,  etc.,  are  much  more  destructive  to  domestic  animals 
in  the  peninsula  than  above  San  Diego.  The  great  drought  of  1863-64  made: 


. . . 60,000  head. 
....  7,000 
...200,000 
. . . 2,000 
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great  drought  of  1863-64,  which  was  so  severely  felt  in  the  two  Californias,  was 
experienced  in  Mexico,  Buenos  Ayres,  Chili,  and  Australia,  and  all  over  the 
Mississippi  and  Missouri  countries. 

walker’s  EXPEDITION  TO  LOWER  CALIFORNIA. 

This  summary  would  not  be  complete  without  some  mention  of  the  crude, 
childish,  and  ill-advised  invasion  of  the  peninsula  by  some  250  to  300  filibus- 
ters under  General  William  Walker,  so  well  known  in  the  State  of  California, 
and  whose  name  afterward  became  famous  in  connection  with  the  civil  wars  of 
Nicaragua  and  Central  America  between  1856  and  1860,  and  who  soon  after 
lost  his  life  by  military  execution  near  Omoa  or  Truxillo,  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
of  Honduras,  through  the  interference  of  a British  man-of-war. 

On  the  15tli  of  October,  1853,  the  bark  Caroline,  having  on  board  General 
.Walker,  with  a large  number  of  armed  men,  and  a regular  cut-and-dried  staff 
of  secretaries  of  war,  navy,  state,  etc.,  etc.,  after  the  ancient  Texas  plan,  sailed 
from  San  Francisco,  and  arrived  at  La  Paz  on  the  3d  of  November,  where 
Walker,  having  seized  the  public  archives  and  captured  Robellero  and  Espinosa, 
the  chief  officers  of  the  government,  passed  through  several  small  skir- 
mishes, hauled  down  the  Mexican  flag  and  hoisted  a new  one,  declaring  Lower 
California  a separate  republic.  Walker  was  proclaimed  president,  and  a regular 
staff  of  civil  and  military  offices  defined  and  laid  down.  On  the  18th  January, 
1854,  all  this  was  changed,  and  Lower  California  and  Sonora  declared  an  inte- 
gral government  and  nation  under  the  style  and  title  of  The  Republic  of  Sonora. 
In  the  mean  time  the  bark  Annita,  with  some  100  more  armed  men  under  Colonel 
Watkins,  completed  their  arrangements  on  the  sly,  and  slipped  out  of  San  Fran- 
cisco on  V tla  December,  1853,  arriving,  at  an  agreed-upon  place  on  the  coast  a 
few  leagues  below  San  Diego,  where  Walker  soon  joined  the  party,  and  com- 
menced dating  his  orders  and  decrees  in  March  and  April,  1854,  from  Santo 
Tomas,  La  Tia  Juana,  La  Grulla,  La  Ensenada,  and  San  Vicente,  shortly  after 
in  the  filibustering  style  of  the  magnifico  order  of  fire-eating  words.  Meeting 
here  much  unexpected  opposition  and  coming  out  of  an  expedition  to  the  Colo- 
rado to  capture  Sonora,  made  in  person  and  resulting  very  disastrously  to  his 
command  and  his  prospects,  on  his  return  to  Santo  Tomas,  being  hard  pressed 
by  the  comandante  Melendez  and  his  Mexican  soldiers,  Walker  “ evacuated 
Lower  California  ” and  retired  across  the  frontier  line,  where  Captain  Burton 
and  Major  McKinstry,  United  States  military  officers  at  San  Diego,  received  his 
surrender  on  the  6th  May,  1854.  Walker  gave  his  parole  to  these  officers  to 
take  his  trial  for  a breach  of  the  neutrality  laws  of  the  United  States,  when 
reporting  to  General  Wool  at  San  Francisco,  and  the  invasion  then  came  to  an 
abrupt  end  by  the  dispersion  of  the  party  at  San  Diego.  The  trial  of  himself 
and  some  of  his  officers  was  held  shortly  after  at  San  Francisco,  but,  nothing- 
being  proved,  the  whole  affair  ended  in  smoke,  and  Walker  went  on  editing 
California  newspapers  for  one  or  two  years  longer,  when  he  accepted  the  Nicara- 
gua proposals,  which  all  know  terminated  so  disastrously  to  some  5,000  men. 

THE  HIGHEST  ELEVATIONS  OF  THE  PENINSULA MOUNTAIN  LAKE  AND  THE  SNOW- 

PEAKS. 

As  the  vicinities  of  the  bay  of  Viscaino  are  reached,  and  after  passing  the 
parallel  of  28°,  the  mountain  system  begins  to  rapidly  rise  from  4,000  feet 
to  the  elevation  of  perpetual  snow,  which  it  appears  to  attain  opposite  the 
mission  of  San  Fernando,  which  from  several  accounts  it  seems  to  carry 
until  near  the  mission  of  Santa  Catalina.  These  snowy  peaks  (for  it  is  only  on 
iho  highest  peaks  snow  is  seen)  must  be  over  12,000  feet  high,  as  they  are 
reported  to  be  covered  with  snow  in  the  spring  and  early  summer,  by  Kino  in 
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1 702,  Link  in  1765,  and  by  Pattie  in  1827  ; but  these  nevadas  have  never  been 
laid  down  geographically  correct  in  the  two  or  three  old  maps  of  the  Jesuits; 
indeed,  they  are  uot  laid  down  on  any  we  have  seen  dated  after  1880.  In  their 
vicinities  is  stated  to  be  a large  mountain  lake  which  feeds  the  various  small 
streams  north  of  Yiscaino  Bay. 

It  is  the  melting  of  the  snows  on  this  ratige  which  makes  the  northern  part 
of  the  peninsula  so  much  better  watered  and  more  fertile  than  the  southern  dis- 
tricts, or  even  better  than  our  sections  between  San  Diego  and  San  Bernardino, 
and  in  consequence  several  permanent  but  small  streams  are  found  between 
Santa  Catalina  and  the  latitude  of  Cedros  Island.  After  passing  to  the  north 
of  Catalina  the  land  gradually  lowers  to  3,000  and  4,000  feet,  and  going  south 
from  Cedros  Island  it  falls  down  by  degrees,  till  it  reaches  the  ocean  level  at 
Cape -San  Lucas. 

THE  PIOUS  FUND  OF  CALIFORNIA DRIED  UP  IN  ,1867 A CALIFORNIA  BISHOP- 
RIC ESTABLISHED  IN  1836 THE  NEW  BISHOP  ARRIVES  AT  SAN  DIEGO  IN 

1841 A LAND  GRANT  IN  ALTA  CALIFORNIA  TO  ENDOW  A COLLEGE  FOR 

THE  TWO  CALIFORNIAS. 

During  the  period  of  the  Jesuit  occupation  of  the  peninsula  from  1700  to 
1767,  a large  amount  was  collected  by  them  in  Mexico  from  various  devout 
men  and  women,  which  they  invested  in  large  haciendas  with  herds,  flocks,  and 
cultivations,  and  in  house  property,  principally  in  Mexico  City.  At  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Jesuits  in  1767,  this  funded  property  had  acquired  a legal  and 
religious  status  under  the  style  of  “ El  Fondo  Piadoso  de  California,”  worth 
about  $1,000,000,  and  yielded  .sufficient  income  to  give  to  each  priest  in  the 
California  missions  from  400  to  500  dollars  annually,  together  with  assisting 
the  mission  expenses  generally  ; no  faithful  and  exact  account,  however,  of  these, 
matters,  to  our  knowledge,  has  ever  been  given  to  the  world.  On  the  expulsion 
of  the  Jesuits  in  1767,  the  fund  was  placed  under  the  care  of  the  king’s  treasurer 
in  Mexico,  who  portioned  it  off  yearly  to  each  Dominican  or  Franciscan  mis- 
sion and  priest  in  the  two  Californias,  in  about  the  same  amounts  as  formerly 
paid  to  the  Jesuits.  This  system  was  faithfully  carried ' out  until  about  the 
year  1806,  when,  Spain  being  in  trouble  and  money  scarce,  the  king’s  fiscal 
agent  in  Mexico  appropriated  some  $200,000  of  it,  and,  from  the  heavy  load  of 
war  and  family  troubles  then  accumulating  in  Spain,  it  was  soon  evident  this 
nice  little  amount  would  be  retained  permanently.  The  confusion  of  Mexican 
affairs  and  the  poverty  of  Spain  after  1810  prevented  any  salaries  or  expenses 
being  paid  out  of  the  fund  for  some  twelve  years  more,  when  the  viceroy’s  gov- 
ernment dried  up  (1822),  giving  no  account  to  the  representatives  of  the  Cali- 
fornia friars  in  Mexico  City  of  what  had  become  of  long  lapsed  receipts.  The 
republican  government  kept  things  in  this  way  until  between  1840-44  (having 
nominally  given  the  new  bishopric  of  the  Californias,  instituted  about  1836,  the 
use  of  the  rents  of  the  fund,  from  which  some  driblets  were  obtained),  when 
Santa  Anna  by  a government  decree  put  it  under  the  charge  of  General  Va- 
lencia as  administrator,  reporting  to  Santa  Anna  for  his  approval.  After  this 
brilliant  cast  the  whole  effects,  lands,  houses,  loose  moneys,  etc.,  etc.,  of  the 
fund  evaporated  as  seems  forever  from  the  government  of  the  Catholic  Church 
authorities,  either  in  the  Californias  or  in  Mexico.  When  Archbishop  Alemany, 
of  San  Francisco,  visited  Mexico  about  1854,  with  intent  to  probe  all  these 
matters,  every  thing  was  gone  ; not  even  a fragment  remained,  it  is  said,  to  hold  a 
nail  to.  After  1810  the  priests  in  the  two  Californias,  until  the  American  flag 
was  raised  in  1846,  were  entirely  dependent  on  the  incomes  from  their  herds, 
cultivations,  vineyards,  and  orchards,  for  the  maintenance  of  their  Indians,  the 
care  of  the  churches  and  the  missions,  and  for  their  own  personal  expenses. 
The  Lower  California  missions  being  very  poor,  except  those  on  the  coast 
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between  San  Diego  and  Rosario,  felt  this  loss  very  severely,  and  these  estab- 
lishments began  rapidly  to  decline  and  run  to  seedy  ruin,  a state  of  things  com- 
pleted by  the  retirement  of  the  Spanish  priests  after  1829,  and  the  secularization 
of  the  missions  in  1833. 

A CALIFORNIA  BISHOPRIC  FOR  THE  TWO  CALIFORNIAS  MADE  IN  1836 THE  NEW 

BISHOP  ARRIVES  IN  1S41 A LAND  GRANT  IN  ALTA  CALIFORNIA  TO  ENDOW 

A COLLEGE  FOR  THE  BISHOPRIC  ISSUED  IN  1844. 

On  the  13th  September,  1836,  the  Mexican  Congress  passed  an  act  erecting 
the  territories  of  the  two  Californias  into  an  episcopal  jurisdiction,  under  the 
title  of  the  Bishopric  of  California,  which  was  charged  with  the  direction  of  the 
Pious  Fund  properties ; the  bishop  was  to  have  $6,000  per  annum,  and  $3,000 
for  an  outfit.  On  the  8th  February,  1842,  the  Government,  by  a public  decree, 
took  back  the  charge  of  the  Pious  Fund,  against  which  the  bishop  protested, 
without  avail,  however.  Previous  to  this,  in  the  year  1840,  Fria  Francisco  . 
Garcia  Diego,  a Mexican  Franciscan,  who  had  served  several  years  previously  in 
the  Alta  California  missions,  was  nominated  by  the  Government  to  the  bishopric, 
and  afterward  confirmed  by  Pope  Gregory  XVI.  at  Rome.  On  the  16th  De- 
cember, 1841,  Bishop  Garcia  arrived  at  San  Diego  from  San  Bias  in  an  English 
vessel,  accompanied  by  several  priests  and  school-teachers,  San  Diego  having 
been  appointed  as  his  residence,  where  and  elsewhere  throughout  Alta  Califor- 
nia he  was  received  with  every  respect,  but  he  never  visited  Lower  California. 
The  bishop’s  residence  was  afterward  removed  to  Santa  Barbara,  at  which  place 
he  died  early  in  1846,  before  the  American  flag  was  raised,  and  was  buried 
at  the  mission  of  Santa  Barbara.  In  1850  Father  Joseph  S.  Aleman y was  made 
bishop  of  Monterey,  which  included  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  of  California, 
that  of  Lower  California  being  in  abevauce,  as  belonging  to  Mexico.  In  1853 
Father  Alemany  was  made  Archbishop  of  San  Francisco,  and  the  country  north 
above  the  line  of  Santa  Cruz  town,  and  south  to  the  Mexican  boundary,  retained 
under  the  name  of  the  bishopric  of  Monterey  and  Los  Angeles,  to  which  was 
appointed  as  bishop,  in  1854,  Gather  Tadeo  Amat,  whose  residence  is  at  Los 
Angeles. 

After  Father  Amat  was  appointed,  the  Mexican  Government,  about  1S56, 
desired  to  make  Lower  California  into  a bishopric,  aud,  it  is  said,  requested 
Father  Jos6  M.  Gonzalez,  of  Santa  Barbara,  to  take  charge  of  the  diocese,  but 
Father  Gonzalez,  being  well  in  years,  and  having  resided  since  1S33  in  Alta 
California,  declined  the  appointment  as  not  proper  at  his  time  of  life  aud  at 
such  a distance  from  his  residence.  In  1861  the  country  above  Sacramento 
was  divided  off  again  by  the  formation  of  an  intermediary  bishopric,  with  its 
ceutre  at  Marysville,  and  Father  Eugene  O’Connell  as  vicar  apostolic.  After 
1850,  when  Father  Alemany  was  made  first  bishop  of  Monterey  and  second 
bishop  of  California,  or  successor  of  Bishop  Garcia  Diego,  Lower  California 
was  assumed  to  retire  under  the  charge  of  the  bishop  of  Sonora,  whose  resi- 
dence was  at  the  city  of  Culiacan,  and  under  whose  jurisdiction  all  the  missions 
of  the  two  Californias  had  been  placed  sincq  about  the  year  1774,  and  up  to 
the  year  1840,  when  Garcia  Diego  was  confirmed. 

Under  the  government  of  Micheltoreno,  a grant  of  eight  leagues  of  laud, 
or  about  35,000  acres,  was  made  in  the  year  1844  to  the  bishopric  of  Califor- 
nia, as  dowry  to  establish  and  sustain  an  institution  of  learning  for  the  youth  of 
the  two  territories.  This  grant  was  located  near  the  mission  of  Santa  Ynez  in 
the  present  county  of  Santa  Barbara,  and  to  this  day  goes  under  the  name  of 
the  Rancho  del  Colcgio,  or  College  Ranch,  and  is  valued  at  about  $20,000. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  grant  the  “ College  of  Our  Lady  of  Guadelupc  ” was 
instituted  at  Santa  Ynez  by  Bishop  Diego  Garcia,  and,  after  going  through  many 
reverses,  still  exists  as  an  institution,  under  the  charge  of  Franciscan  teachers, 
with  some  20  pupils. 
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Since  1850  this  grant  of  land  has  always  been  administered  under  the  charge 
of  Father  Alemany  at  San  Francisco  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  districts  included 
under  the  charge  of  the  ancient  missionaries  of  both  Lower  California  and  the 
State  of  California,  hut  the  profits  and-  usufructs  of  the  grant  have  so  far 
amounted  to  nothing,  as  the  great  drought  of  1863-64  nearly  swept  off  all  their 
large  stock  of  sheep,  horses,  and  cattle.  When  any  profits  do  issue,  the  eccle- 
siastical body  of  Lower  California  will  receive  its  due  proportion.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  curious  mixture  of  church  and  worldly  matters,  the  Roman 
Catholic  ecclesiastical  chiefs  represented  to  the  Pope  at  Rome  how  the  matter 
stood,  and  desired  a division  of  the  property,  but  Pius  IX.  referred  them  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  as  the  proper  body  to  cause  a legal  partition  of 
the  grant  or  its  usufructs.  This  representation  was  made  to  Congress  in  1864, 
but  up  to  1867  no  effectual  changes  have  been  made  in  the  status  of  the  College 
Ranch  grant. 

THE  DESTROYED  MISSIONS  OF  THE  COLORADO  IN  1782. 

In  the  fall  of  1782  the  Yuma  Indians  destroyed  the  two  missions  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Colorado,  opposite  the  junction  of  the  Gila,  which  had  been 
founded  a short  time  before  by  order  of  the  Viceroy  Buccarelli,  and  not  far 
from  where  Fort  Yuma  now  stands.  These  missions  w'ere  nine  miles  apart; 
the  upper  one  was  called  La  Purisima  Concepcion,  and  the  lower  one  San  Pedro 
y San  Pablo,  and  they  were  under  the  charge  of  four  missionaries  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan College  of  Santa  Cruz  of  Queretaro  City,  which  college  had  charge  of 
all  the  old  Jesuit  missions  of  Sonora.  The  Indians  surprised  the  people  one 
Sunday  when  at  mass,  by  congregating  in  hundreds,  and  murdered  the  two 
missionaries  of  Concepcion,  named  Padres  Juan  Dias,  a native  of  Estremadura, 
and  Matias  Moreno,  of  Burgos,  and  the  other  two  of  San  Pedro  y San  Pablo, 
named  Juan  Barreneche,  a native  of  Santa  Helena  in  Florida,  and  Francisco 
Garces  of  Arragon;  this  last  was  a well-known  missionary  traveller  among  the 
Indian  nations  of  the  Gila,  the  Colorado,  and  the  Mohave,  and  had  visited  the 
Moquis  and  several  other  tribes  in  New  Mexico.  With  these  priests  were  also 
murdered  Captain  Fernando  Rivera  Moncada  (who  had  long  served  in  Upper 
and  Lower  California,  and  in  Sonora)  and  some  30  soldiers,  and  as  many 
Sonorians,  male  and  female,  who  had  settled  there  as  colonists  by  order  of  the 
viceroy  to  keep  open  the  overland  communication  between  Upper  California 
and  Sonora.  The  next  year  Colonel  Pedro  Fages  was  sent  from  California  to 
examine  into  the  matter  and  punish  the  Indians,  but  they  could  not  be  caught. 
He  found  the  bones  of  the  murdered  people  scattered  around,  bleaching  in  the 
sun,  and  had  them  gathered  up  and  buried  with  becoming  decency.  The  bodies 
of  the  missionaries  were  placed  in  boxes  and  carried  by  Fages  to  the  president 
of  the  Sonora  missions  to  be  buried,  after  which  Fages  passed  to  Arispe  to  re- 
port the  results  to  the  comandante-general,  De  Croix.  Padre  Kino  had  also 
founded  a small  out-mission,  not  far  from  the  junction,  but  on  the  Gila  bottom, 
about  1704,  which  he  called  San  Dionisio,  but  this  had  been . deserted  since 
1720. 

THE  CHINESE  AS  LABORERS  IN  LOWER  CALIFORNIA. 

Whatever  may  be  done  in  future  under  the  different  political  aspects  which 
may  obtain  in  the  California  peninsula,  no  great  amount  of  agricultural,  marine, 
or  mineral  products  can  be  accumulated  without  a sure  and  sufficient  supply  of 
tropical  laborers  at  reasonable  rates.  The  only  people  who  can  fill  this  neces- 
sary vacancy  for  long  years  are  the  Chinese,  who  have  proved  sufficiently  docile 
in  railroad  and  manufacturing  operations  in  California  State,  or  in  Peru  and  the 
Sandwich  Islands  as  cultivators  of  sugar  and  other  products.  With  proper 
treatment  and  good  laws,  under  the  management  of  capitalists,  the  copper,  sil- 
ver, and  lead  mines,  the  overflowing  fisheries,  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  olive, 
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almond,  date-palm,  maguey,  cocoa-palm,  nuts,  figs,  and  currants,  and  of  sugar, 
cotton,  coffee,  chocolate,  or  cocoa,  tea,  and  hundreds  of  other  tropical  and  in- 
tertropical  productions  could  he  carried  on  with  great  profits  and  in  a very 
healthy  and  desirable  climate,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  good  shipping  ports.  The 
Chinese  are  not  strangers  on  the  Mexican  coasts,  having  resided  in  Acapulco, 
San  Bias,  and  other  places,  for  years  before  1S00,  having  come  in  the  old 
galleons  from  Manilla  as  merchants,  servants,  or  sailors,  and  many  of  their  de- 
scendants exist  to  this  day  in  Western  Mexico.  There  are  uo  tropical  laborers 
either  as  good,  or  as  cheap  and  docile,  as  the  laboring  classes  of  China,  and  after 
a while  they  would  soon  make  permanent  residence  in  the  country.  They 
are  doubtless  intended  by  Divine  Providence  to  play  a most  important  part  in 
the  development  of  the  countries  of  Pacific  North  and  South  America:  nothing 
can  long  obstruct  their  coming. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  RAILROAD  LINES  TO  CONNECT  SAN  FRANCISCO  WITH  LOWER  CALIFORNIA. 

There  are  now  regularly  organized  railroad  corporations  to  connect  the  bay 
of  San  Francisco  with  the  countries  of  the  Colorado  and  the  gulf  of  California, 
which  without  a doubt  will  be  completely  effected  before  the  year  1880,  or  only 
13  years  hence.  These  may  be  enumerated  as  follows,  and  all  of  them  will  join 
with  the  great  railroad  of  the  central  route  between  Sacramento  and  Great  Salt 
Lake,  and  so  to  the  Mississippi,  which  will  be  completed  by  the  1st  of  January, 
1870: 

1.  The  southern  railroad  coast  line  from  Sau  Jose  to  Gilroy,  and  over 
through  the  Tulare  Valley,  and  from  thence  by  the  way  of  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Diego  to  the  Colorado,  generally  called  the  Phelps  Company. 

2.  The  Sacramento  and  Arizona  Railroad  Company,  from  Sacramento  via 
Stockton,  Visalia,  Fort  Tejon,  and  to  the  junction  of  the  Colorado  and  Gila. 

3.  Air-line  railroad  line  from  Matagorda  Bay,  in  Texas,  by  the  Mesilla  Val- 
ley, the  table-lands  of  Chihuahua,  Arizona,  and  across  the  Colorado  Valley  and 
the  coast  mountains  to  San  Diego  Bay ; called  Pease  and  Wood’s  Line. 

4.  A line  from  Great  Salt  Lake,  via  the  Pahrauagat  silver-mines,  to  the  Colo- 
rado River  at  a navigable,  point. 

5.  The  railroad  company  of  General  Angel  Trias,  which  has  a route  sur- 
veyed from  Matamoras  and  through  Tamaulipas,  Coahuila,  Chihuahua,  Durango, 
and  Sonora,  to  the  port  of  Guaymas,  with  liberal  grants  of  land,  mining  privi- 
leges, etc.,  from  the  Mexican  Government. 

All  these  routes  will  be  accompanied  by  telegraph  lines.  Railroad  and  tele- 
graph lines  will,  of  course,  follow  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  Lower 
California,  and  through  all  parts  of  Sonora,  and  down  to  Mazatlau,  there  being 
no  insuperable  difficulties  in  existence.  The  Overland  Mail  route,  through  from 
Texas  and  Arizona  to  San  Diego,  will  likely  also  be  soon  reopened,  and  after 
that  we  shall  speedily  have  regular  mail  lines  between  San  Diego  through  to 
Cape  San  Lucas.  So  that,  within  a time  much  shorter  than  expected,  daily  mail 
communications  may  be  instituted  between  San  Francisco  and  the  southern 
parts  of  the  peninsula,  and  also  from  the  Gila  all  through  Sonora  aud  Sinaloa 
to  Mazatlan. 

The  effects  of  the  Panama  Railroad,  the  railroads  through  Tehuantepec, 
Nicaragua,  Honduras,  Chiriqni,  and  Costa  Rica,  and  the  great  ship-canal 
through  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  all  of  which  will,  doubtless,  be  effected  by  1880, 
the  passage  by  the  canal  of  the.  Isthmus  of  Suez,  the  steam  lines  from  California 
to  China  and  from  China  to  Europe,  with  the  telegraph  crossing  from  America 
to  Asia,  and  thence  through  Russia  to  England,  and  so  back  to  America,  will, 
in  the  short  space  of  twenty  years,  accumulate  such  overwhelming  results  in  the 
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North  Pacific  States  as  to  involve,  by  the  forces  of  an  irresistible  attraction,  the 
peninsula  of  California  in  the  grand  circle  of  events  in  commerce  and  politics 
now  rapidly  hastening  to  a providential  culmination. 

SCRAPS  AND  FRAGMENTS  OF  BAJA  CALIFORNIA  NOTABILIA. 

The  Dominican  missionaries  state  that  the  Indians  of  Comondu  Loreto, 
Cadegomo,  and  Moleje  are  false,  melancholy,  and  very  filthy ; those  of  San  Fernan- 
do and  Rosario  are  docile,  pacific,  and  easily  managed  ; those  of  San  Domingo  and 
San  Yicente  are  unquiet,  proud,  and  fickle ; while  those  of  Santo  Tomas,  San 
Pedro  Martyr,  Santa  Catalina,  and  San  Miguel,  are  quick-tempered,  treacherous, 
warlike,  and  difficult  to  govern. 

The  Indians  of  the  missions  to  the  south  of  San  Ignacio  were  so  infected 
with  the  syphilis,  measles,  small-pox,  and  other  diseases  imported  by  the 
Spaniards,  which  occasioned  such  ravages  among  them,  that  not  one  of  them 
was  left  in  several  of  the  reductions  before  1794,  while  in  others  those  num- 
bering by  thousands  were  diminished  to  hundreds.  The  small-pox  is  said  to 
have  been  introduced  about  1781  by  a company  of  Sonorians.  By  the  year 
1825,  it  is  said,  not  a single  pure  Indian  could  be  seen  in  the  missions  below 
Loreto. 

In  the  year  1774  the  King  of  Spain  donated  $1,000  to  found  the  mission  of 
La  Rosario,  in  the  circles  and  vicinities  of  which  the  padres  found  several  thou- 
sand Indians. 

In  1781  the  mission  of  San  Vicente  was  attacked  by  2,000  Yuma  Indians 
from  the  mountains,  who  did  great  injury.  This  attack  was  soon  afterward 
avenged,  and  the  Indians  severely  punished,  by  Don  Theodore  de  Croix,  co- 
mandante  of  the  Mexican  frontier,  who  was  subsequently  Viceroy  of  Peru. 

Between  1789  and  1800  the  infant  missions  of  San  Pedro  Martyr  and  Santa 
Catalina  were  several  times  attacked  by  the  Yumas,  who  greatly  retarded  their 
establishment  and  growth.  These  Indians  finally  effected  the  entire  desertion 
and  abandonment  of  the  two  missions  before  1828,  and  at  present  they  are 
seldom  visited. 

An  insurrection  of  the  Indians  of  Santo  Tomas  occurred  in  1803.  Two 
American  vessels  anchored  in  San  Quintin  Bay  to  get  salt ; they  had  been  fired 
into  at  San  Diego  by  the  fort. 

In  January,  1795,  Father  Cayatano  Pallos  became  superior  of  the  missions 
of  Lower  California,  and  left  the  frontiers  to  reside  at  Loreto.  He  retired  in 
1797,  and  Father  Vicente  Belda  was  made  superior  in  his  stead.  During  these 
years  much  dispute  was  going  on  among  the  northern  missions  as  to  the  owner- 
ship of  the  valley  of  San  Rafael,  between  San  Vicente  and  San  Domingo. 

In  1802  Paclre  Rafael  Arvina  became  superior  of  the  missions,  which,  giving 
much  discontent  to  the  Dominican  missionaries,  niue  of  them  the  next  year  re- 
fused to  obey  his  orders,  and  drew  up  a manifesto  against  him,  and  forwarded  it 
to  Governor  Arrillaga.  The  superior,  on  learning  this,- requested  the  governor 
for  an  armed  force  to  compel  his  friars  to  obedience.  In  1804  Padre  Arvina 
was  deposed,  and  Padre  Placido  Sanz  made  superior  in  his  stead.  These 
quarrels  among  the  Dominican  friars  proved  very  injurious  to  the  missions  and 
Indians,  and  caused  much  scandal  in  the  two  Californias,  it  being  plain  that  the 
Dominicans  were  incompetent  to  manage  the  Indians  as  well  as  the  Jesuits  or 
Franciscans. 

In  1802  there  were  only  47  soldiers  in  the  Presidio  of  Loreto.  At  San  Jose 
del  Cabo  was  another  presidio,  with  a small  number  of  soldiers. 

In  May,  1803,  Captain  Jose  Maria  Ruiz  reports  to  Governor  Arrillaga  the 
murder  of  Father  Eduardo  Surroca  by  the  Indians  of  Santo  Tomas,  and  in  June 
he  further  reports  that  he  had  severely  chastised  them. 

In  1806  the  Indians  of  San  Francisco  Borja  revolted,  and  gave  much 
trouble. 
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In  1813  Father  Ramon  Lopez  was  made  superior  of  the  missions  of  Baja 
California. 

In  1826  Father  Tomas  Ahumada  was  superior  of  the  missions,  aud  resided 
at  San  Jose  del  Cabo. 

In  1828  the  missions  were  becoming  very  poor,  the  friars  were  decreasing 
every  year,  and  Father  Domingo  Luna  was  made  only  provisional  vicar  of  the 
Lower  California  missions.  In  that  year  Padre  Lima  writes  to  Governor  Echean- 
dia,  touching  the  legality  of  his  missionaries  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  Mexican  Government,  demanded  of  the  missionaries  by  the  government  of 
the  two  Californias  in  1827. 

All  the  Dominican  and  Franciscan  friars  in  the  two  territories  were  then  na- 
tives of  Old  Spain. 

From  1843  to  1846  Father  Ignacio  Ramirez  dc  Arrellanes  was  superior  of 
the  peninsular  missions.  In  October,  1848,  he  left,  as  a political  refugee,  with 
the  American  troops,  and  acted  as  parish  curate  of  Monterey  until  1854,  when 
he  returned  to  Mexico. 

In  the  years  1818-1819  the  priests  inform  the  governor  they  have  received 
information  that  the  Americans  are  fitting  out  expeditions  in  Texas  and  New 
Mexico  to  take  the  Californias.  Great  excitement  about  this  time  concerning 
the  expected  visit  of  Bouchard,  the  Buenos  Ayres  privateer,  who  afterward 
plundered  Monterey  and  scared  Santa  Barbara  to  death. 

In  the  fall  of  1717  tremendous  hurricanes  and  water-spouts  visited  the 
southern  missions,  and  did  much  damage,  lasting  for  three  days.  Iu  1784 
great  hurricanes  again  occurred,  with  whirlwinds  of  sand.  In  1849-50  similar 
phenomena  visited  the  country  and  did  much  damage.  In  1863-64  the  great 
drought  was  simultaneous  in  both  Californias,  and  occasioned  heavy  losses  in 
stock  animals. 

In  1 864  asphaltum  deposits  were  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  vicinities 
of  Viscaino  Bay. 

In  1863  one  J.  L.  Hopkins,  a printer  from  San  Francisco,  established 
the  El  Mexicano  newspaper  at  the  town  of  La  Paz — the  first  of  the  kind,  we 
believe. 

In  1858-59  Dr.  John  L.  Veitch,  of  Washoe,  visited  the  island  of  Cedros  aud 
vicinities  on  a scientific  expedition,  an  account  of  which  is  given  in  the  San 
Francisco  Hesperian  Magazine  of  1860-61. 

During  the  time  of  the  Spanish  sway  in  the  Californias,  the  government  and 
public  correspondence  was  brought  from  Mexico  to  Guaymas  once  a month,  and 
passed  over  by  boat  to  Loreto,  from  whence  it  was  sent  on  horseback  through 
the  missions  of  the  peninsula  to  San  Diego,  Monterey,  aud  San  Francisco.  This 
was  commenced  about  1776,  and  ended  about  1816,  during  the  revolution. 
After  1835  it  was  sometimes  sent  by  way  of  the  Colorado,  but  dispatches  came 
generally  till  1846  by  sailing-vessels  from  Mazatlan  and  other  Mexican  ports. 

The  coral-fisheries  of  the  island  of  Sardinia  employed  290  small  vessels  and 
1,900  sailors  in  1866,  and  procured  not  less  than  $300,000  worth  of  this  beautiful 
aid  to  the  jeweller’s  art.  It  is  principally  used  for  children’s  toys  and  making 
cameos,  breastpins,  seals  for  watches  and  rings,  and  a variety  of  ornamental  pur- 
poses. There  is  said  to  be  an  abundance  of  this  substance  in  the  waters  of  the 
gulf  and  Magdalena  Bay. 

In  1863  a large  number  of  pictures  and  church  valuables  were  brought  from 
Lower  California  to  San  Francisco  and  placed  on  exhibition  in  that  city.  Among 
these  were  said  to  he  several  originals  of  the  great  Spanish  painters  Velasquez 
and  Murillo,  and  also  original  oil-portraits  of  Fathers  Kino,  Salvatierra,  and  Juni- 
pero  Serra,  these  last  three  being  from  the  church  of  Loreto.  Some  greedy 
speculators,  with  or  without  authority  from  the  Mexican  Government,  had  cleaned 
out  the  mission  churches  of  the  peninsula,  even  we  believe  as  high  up  as  San 
Vicente.  What  became  of  the  portraits  we  arc  not  aware,  but  it  was  looked 
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upon  by  all  right-minded  persons  as  nothing  but  church  robbery  and  sacri- 
lege. 

The  Pacific  Pearl  Company,  of  New  York  and  Panama,  in  January,  1867, 
undertook  to  fish  for  pearl  oysters  among  the  Pearl  Islands  of  Panama  Bay.  A 
submarine  boat  was  arranged,  capable  of  carrying  ten  or  twelve  men  at  one 
time,  who  can  work  under  the  water  for  many  hours,  and  so  constructed  that  it 
may  be  lowered  or  hoisted  at  a moment’s  notice : when  the  boat  is  lowered,  it 
can  be  opened  at  the  bottom  by  means  of  two  trap-doors,  which  allows  a space 
of  ten  feet  square  under  each  trap-door  for  working  space  over  the  pearl-beds. 
This  enterprise  is  said  to  be  effectual  and  prosperous. 

A recent  number  of  the  San  Francisco  Evening  Bulletin  gives  the  following 
summary  of  Lower  California  exports  for  the  year  1857,  which  appears  to  be 
taken  from  official  Mexican  sources,  and  must  be  greatly  under  the  true  amount 
of  exports : 

Values. 

Hides,  13,000  pieces $32,500 

Salt,  2,000  tons 12,000 

Cheese,  100,000  pounds 8,000 

Brown  sugar,  or  panoche,  29,000  lbs. . 11,000 

Dried  figs,  32,500  pounds 1,300 

Raisins,  28,600  pounds 2,200 

Soap,  2,610  pounds 2,610 

Wine,  54  barrels 640 

Dried  dates,  20,000  pounds 1,200 

Oranges,  22,000  M 220 

Amounting  in  all  to  about  $155,000  in  value.  This  makes  no  note  of  such  valu- 
able material  as  whale-oil,  seal,  sea-elephant  and  sea-lion  oils,  and  that  class  of 
marine  products,  nor  of  pelts  of  fur  seal,  or  of  the  sea  otter,  or  the  numbers  of 
cattle,  mules,  and  horses  sold  in  Alta  California,  which  must  have  made  the  true 
values  of  exports  double.  In  1866  the  exports  of  mineral  ores  and  many  other 
articles  had  greatly  augmented,  and  large  amounts  of  whale  and  marine  animal 
oil,  with  sea-otter  pelts,  were  known,  beyond  cavil,  to  have  been  exported  out  of 
the  country,  and  the  shipments  of  Carmen  Island  salt  were  very  considerable. 
It  is  no  exaggerated  estimate  to  put  down  the  value  of  the  exports  of  Lower 
California  in  the  year  1866  at  one  million  of  dollars  ; and.  it  is  just  as  likely,  from 
the  present  high  prices  of  oil,  it  would  run  to  two  millions  of  dollars. 

THE  GATES  TO  AN  OVERFLOWING  COMMERCE IMMENSE  MINERAL  WEALTH  OF 

THE  COLORADO  BASIN  AND  THE  COUNTRIES  OF  THE  GULF  OF  CALIFORNIA 

SUBLIME  SCENERY  OF  THE  GULF  LINES WONDERFUL  AGRICULTURAL  RE- 

SOURCES OF  THIS  REGION — AREA  AND  POPULATION. 

As  we  approach  from  the  south  and  west,  open  the  portals  of  the  most  won- 
derful metalliferous  district  that  is  known  in  the'  world.  To  the  right  lie  the 
green  and  fertile  shores  of  Sinaloa,  and  on  the  left  the  rugged  mountains  and 
castellated  turrets  of  the  California  peninsula.  As  we  sail  farther  .on,  black, 
serrated  islands,  like  giant  guardians  of  these  seas,  cleave  the  transparent  ether, 
and  quickly  we  get  glimpses  of  both  shores  of  the  gulf  of  Cortez.  Now  com- 
mence, in  the  quiet  and  tranquil  daylights  and  twilights  of  the  seasons  of  winter 
and  spring,  the  most  sublime,  awful,  and  enchantingly  magical  changes  and  vis- 
tas which  earth  opens  to  the  vision  of  mortal  men.  For  hundreds  of  miles  peak 
after  peak,  and  rock  after  rock,  and  island  after  island,  rise  sharp  and  straight  out 
of  the  depths  of  the  sea,  projected  against  a vault  of  the  purest,  densest  azure, 
and  the  pinnacles  and  summits  of  earth’s  upheavals  and  terrible  convulsions  seem 
to  touch  the  very  firmament  of  heaven.  Here  on  the  shores  of  Pimaria  lie  the 
desert  stretches  and  clear-cut,  solitary  mountain  masses,  fading  out  dimly  to  the 
east  till  absorbed  into  the  great  Cordillera  of  Mexico  ; while  to  the  west  follow 


Values- 

Salt  fish,  1 , 1 50  pounds $96 

Brazil-wood,  150  tons 3,000 

Silver  ores,  250  tons,  cost  price 5,600 

Silver  metal,  2,000  marks 16,000 

Gold,  80  ounces 1,120 

Tortoise-shell,  300  pounds 6,000 

Pearls,  value 21,750 

Mother  of  pearl  shell,  or  concha  nacar, 

495,700  lbs.  at  6 cts 29,742 
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fold  after  fold  and  range  after  range  of  tlie  Sierras  of  California.  The  profound 
stillness  of  these  wondrous  solitudes  of  Nature  is,  as  it  were,  to  new  eyes  the 
entrance  to  another  world,  and  different  from  any  other  part  of  our  beggarly 
little  planet ; the  mystical  depths  of  man’s  imagination  are  exalted  to  the  high- 
est pitch,  and  the  exorcisms  of  a magic  enchantery  seem  to  bewilder  the  reason- 
ing powers  of  his  intellect,  and,  in  these  awful  visions  of  actual  Nature  and  her 
deep,  hidden  powers  and  terrific  forces,  he  feels  the  littleness  of  his  existence. 
As  the  shades  of  night  gather,  the  whole  constellations  of  the  heavens  burst  at 
once  into  stellar  refulgence,  and  each  particular  great  body  in  space  projects  it- 
self round,  distinct,  and  defined,  appearing  like  inferior  moons,  and  enabling 
human  eyes  to  define  objects  exactly  at  great  distances,  even  in  some  to 
read  with  precision.  To  the  west,  in  the  track  of  Sol,  are  seen  the  mild,  pellucid 
splendors  of  the  zodiacal  light,  stretching  in  an  immense  trail  from  the  horizon 
to  the  zenith  like  the  faint  outlines  of  the  shrouds  of  a comet,  and  seeming  as 
if  making  some  effulgent  pathway  from  the  abodes  of  heaven  to  guide  celestial 
messengers  to  the  earth.  But  now,  under  the  edges  of  the  eastern  firmament, 
among  the  calm,  cool  waves,  and  veiling  among  the  island-crags  or  continental 
summits,  like  some  coy  maiden  to  meet  her  lover,  rises  out  of  the  depths  Luna 
with  her  silvery  face  wrapped  in  smiles  and  scattering  the  sombre  shades  of 
darkness  to  their  hidden  caves,  and  making  all  nature  dance  with  joy.  She 
seems  to  rise  by  visible,  movable,  tangible  motion,  as  if  sailing  on  a tranquil 
ocean,  and,  as  constellation  after  constellation  is  reached,  dimming  their  lustres 
and  absorbing  their  splendors,  passing  them  like  some  messenger  bound  on  mo- 
mentous purport.  Such  are  the  effects  of  her  presence,  that  all  Nature  becomes, 
as  it  were,  bewitched  to  an  entrancing  tranquillity,  and  the  heats  of  earth’s  at- 
mospheres, cooled  to  the  most  refined  enjoyments  experienced  in  human  sensa- 
tions, the  soul  of  man  is  thrilled  to  the  utmost  depths  of  its  hidden  faculties. 

As  the  sun  is  rjsiug  into  day,  or  as  his  rays  are  declining  into  night,  the 
most  beautiful  and  changing  colors  of  green,  red,  purple,  gold,  blue,  and  black, 
define  themselves  along  the  mountain-heights,  and  the  colors  of  the  rainbow 
mingle,  transform,  and  commingle,  make,  and  dissolve,  and  beautify  or  deform 
the  strange  lands  and  rugged  hills  and  crags  as  in  the  phantasms  of  a wondrous 
dream.  The  msot  absolute,  profound,  and  overpowering  silence  comes  over  the 
face  of  Nature  as  the  king  of  day  retires,  and  the  spirit  of  man  is  involuntarily 
hushed  into  stillness.  On  the  firing  of  artillery  or  musketry,  rock  after  rock, 
and  island  after  island  take  up  the  sound,  and  the  hollows,  the  shores/ and  the 
peaks,  catching  the  echoes,  reverberate,  in  solemn  and  swelling  voices,  their  pro- 
tests at  the  puny  efforts  of  man’s  intrusion  into  this  grand  arcana  of  earth’s 
wonders  and  mysteries. 

For  hundreds  of  leagues  on  every  hand,  within  the  domains  of  these  shores, 
are  found  lodes,  and  veins,  and  masses  of  pure  copper,  iron,  lead,  mercury,  tin, 
gold,  silver,  soda,  salt,  sulphur,  borax,  alum,  and  every  metal  or  mineral  sub- 
stance known  in  the  avarice  or  utility  of  man,  and  from  which  great  treasures 
have  not  only  been  drawn  for  a hundred  years,  but  from  which  now  greater  and 
more  plenteous  riches  are  being  yearly  developed.  The  wonderful,  undoubted, 
and  inexhaustible  wealth  of  minerals  in  the  countries  which  are  drained  by  the 
affluents  to  the  Gulf  of  California  must,  before  many  years,  make  it  the  centre 
of  a commerce  of  extraordinary  developments,  destined  to  have  the  most  pene- 
trating influence  on  the  events  of  those  regions  which  are  laved  by  the  waters 
of  the  great  Pacific  Ocean,  and  entirely  change  the  present  aspect  of  affairs. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  the  caves  and  caverns  of  the  earth  that  its  wealth  is 
secreted.  On  the  contrary,  the  prolific  and  exuberant  soils  of  these  countries 
produce  not  only  all  the  cereals,  and  fruits,  and  vegetables  of  such  countries  as 
Syria,  Egypt,  Greece,  Italy,  Spain,  and  France,  but  the  valuable  tropical  produc- 
tions of  sugar,  coffee,  dyewoods,  rice,  indigo,  cotton,  date-palms,  cocoa-palms, 
the  orange,  lemon,  plantain,  and  thousands  of  other  plants  too  tedious  to  name. 
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The  best  of  pastures  for  the  domesticated  animals  also  abound  in  the  mountain 
valleys  and  hollows,  sufficient  to  maintain  them  by  the  million  ; and  the  fig, 
olive,  grape,  almond,  date-palm,  and  quince  thrive  quicker,  easier,  and  yield 
prompter  and  more  sweet  and  abundant  than  in  any  other  part  of  North  America. 

In  superficially  glancing  at  these  resources,  the  mind  is  irresistibly  drawn  to 
the  conclusion  that,  on  these  now  scarcely  populated  but  accessible  sea  lines, 
must  before  many  years  rise,  not  only  one  mighty  centre  of  stirring  commerce, 
but  many  other  populous  marts  and  cities  of  active  traffic.  The  land  is  empty  of 
men,  but  other  lands  are  not  far  away  where  men  and  women  swarm,  and  crowd, 
and  hunger,  and  starve  by  the  million  : their  babes  are  without  food  and  their 
old  age  is  beggary,  famine,  and  hungry  want ; the  very  waters  are  the  habitations 
and  birthplaces  of  millions  of  men  whom  earth  rejects  of  sustenance  and  loathes 
to  serve  them.  Such  are  the  strange  aspects  of  countries  60  days’  distance  from 
each  other.  But  henceforth  man  shall  move  as  far  in  one  lunation  as  he  didin 
twenty  lunations  of  the  past,  and  human  hearts  everywhere  be  quickened  into  more 
cheerful  life,  there  being  abundance  and  to  spare  in  all  these  wondrous  lands. 

The  following  outline  in  round  figures  will  serve  as  a guide  to  a better  un- 
derstanding of  the  status  of  the  States  and  Territories  which  are  served  with 
commerce  from  the  shipping  points  of  the  Gulf  of  California,  in  the  year 
1867  ; 

In  Mexico. — Sonora 174,000  square  miles 

Sinaloa 55,000  “ “ 

Lower  California. 200,000  “ “ 

Durango 54,000  “ “ 

Jalisco 70,000  “ 

Chihuahua 108,000  “ “ 

Zacatecas 20,000  “ “ 

In  the  United  States. — Arizona 126,000  “ “ 

Utah 106,000  “ “ 

Portions  of  the  States  of  California,  Nevada, 

and  New  Mexico,  say 100,000  “ “ ....  “ ....60.000. 

That  is  to  say,  in  the  foregoing  Mexican  confines  there  are,  say,  680,000 
square  miles,  with  a population  of  not  less  than  1,670,000  souls. 

In  the  confines  of  the  United  States  domain,  there  are,  say,  332,000  square 
miles,  with  a population  of  not  less  than  60,000  souls. 

The  present  export  values  of  the  mineral  and  other  products  of  all  this 
region  may  be  set  down  as  within  $20,000,000,  and  the  values  of  the  imports 
at  the  estimate  of  $15,000,000.  If  at  entire  peace  from  savage  hordes  and 
from  civil  wars,  in  one  year’s  time  these  values  would  undoubtedly  double,  and 
in  10  years  after  astonish  the  world  by  their  development. 


...150,000 
...  26,000 
...160,000 
...680,000 
...148,000 
...275,000 
....  12,000 
...  70.000 


John  1L.  Mete, 

Fredericksburg,  Pa* 
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THE  LOWER  CALIFORNIA  COMPANY. 

The  Lower  California  Company  is  organized  upon  the  basis  of  a grant  made 
by  the  Republican  Government  of  Mexico,  tbe  terms  of  which  comprehend  all 
that  portion  of  the  peninsula  of  Lower  California  embraced  within  the  parallels 
of  24°  20'  and  31°  north  latitude,  and  lying  between  the  Gulf  of  California  and 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  grant,  likewise,  comprehends  both  coasts  of  the  penin- 
sula ; comprising  altogether,  the  vast  area  of  46,800  square  miles.  Within  this 
area  only  scanty  properties  ever  have  been  settled  by  the  natives ; while  the 
few  and  limited  grants  previously  made  within  it,  by  the  Mexican  Government, 
have  almost,  without  exception,  been  vacated  for  non-fulfilment,  by  a subse- 
quent decree  of  March  14,  1861. 

This  grant  was  originally  made  to  certain  wealthy  and  influential  American 
citizens  in  Upper  California,  through  Jacob  P.  Leese,  of  San  Francisco;  but 
those  parties  having  failed  to  fulfil  its  conditions  within  the  period  prescribed 
to  them,  the  Mexican  Government,  by  decree  of  August  4,  1866,  under  the 
hand  of  its  President,  Benito  Juarez,  permitted  the  said  grant  to  be  transferred 
to  the  Lower  California  Company.  This  transfer  was  duly  made  at  the  Mexi- 
can legation  in  Washington,  on  the  4th  May,  1866,  and  ratified  by  President 
Juarez  in  the  following  August.  In  evidence  thereof,  a duly-authenticated 
copy  of  said  grant,  and  memoranda  of  such  transfer  and  conveyance,  certified 
by  the  Mexican  minister,  have  been  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  Unitec)  States,  in  order  that  the  American  Government  may  have  official 
notice  thereof ; and  to  the  end  that,  should  the  present  republican  aud  acknowl- 
edged Government  of  Mexico  be  supplanted  by  another,  and  possibly  a hostile 
government,  the  Company  may  rightfully  claim  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  that  it  should  protect,  this  legitimately  acquired  grant  to  its 
American  proprietors,  and  make  its  recognition  by  such  new  government  a 
“ condition  precedent  ” to  the  official  recognition  of  said  new  government,  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States.  The  overthrow  of  the  Archduke  Maxi- 
milian, however,  has  disposed  finally  of  any  apprehensions  which  may  tem- 
porarily have  existed  as  to  the  stability  aud  safety  of  the  grant ; and  the  act  of 
the  Government  of  Mexico,  which  made  the  grant  (before  the  arrival  of  said 
archduke  in  Mexico),  and  which  now  reaffirms  it,  since  he  and  his  pretensions 
have  been  disposed  of,  renders  the  title  a perfect  and  complete  finality. 

By  reference  to  the  grant,  a copy  of  which  accompanies  this  circular,  it  will 
be  seen  that  it  confers  upon  the  Company  full  powers  of  municipal  administra- 
tion, subject  only  to  the  general  laws  of  Mexico.  It  likewise  grants  immediate 
citizenship  to  the  Company’s  colonists,  exemption  to  those  colonists  from  mili- 
tary services,  remission  of  taxes  upon  wearing-apparel,  provisions,  mining-tools, 
and  other  of  their  imports — privileges  which  have  never  been  equalled  for 
liberality,  in  any  grant  made  by  a government  to  foreign  citizens,  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  Such  was  the  opinion  of  the  Hon.  Caleb  Cushing,  whom  the  Com- 
pany legally  consulted  at  the  time  of  their  acquisition  of  the  grant ; whilo  the 
validity  of  the  grant  stands  further  certified  to,  by  Hon.  Robert  J.  Walker,  who 
also  was  professionally  consulted  in  tbe  premises. 
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Upon  the  basis  of  this  vast  property,  with  its  franchises  and  its  privileges,  the 
Company,  through  its  trustees,  applied  for  last  winter,  and  obtained,  a charter  from 
the  jState  of  New  York,  which  vests  in  the  trustees  of  the  Company  the  power 

“ Of  holding,  leasing,  and  improving  lands  in  Lower  California,  and  of  obtaining  there- 
from all  minerals  and  other  valuable  substances,  whether  by  working  or  mining,  or  dispos- 
ing of  privileges  to  work  or  mine  * * * and  to  dispose  of  the  proceeds  of  all  such 

lands,  mines,  and  works  as  it  may  deem  proper.  * * * The  said  Company  shall  also 

have  power  to  establish  agencies  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  and  forwarding  to  Lower 
California  emigrants  and  other  persons,  and  of  owning  and  managing  such  ships  and  ves- 
sels as  it  may  deem  necessary  for  that  purpose ; and  to  own  and  carry  on  such  transporta- 
tion, on  inland  waters,  as  may  be  necessary  for  its  purposes  in  Lower  California ; or  for  the 
purpose  of  encouraging  regular  means  of  communication  between  any  part  of  the  United 
States  and  any  part  of  Lower  California.” 

Tinder  this  charter,  which  does  not  prescribe  any  limit  as  to  capital,  the 
Company  fixed  its  capital  stock  at  <$25,000,000  (to  be  issued  in  shares  of  $100 
each),  and  organized  on  the  9th  July,  1867,  by  electing  Wm.  G.  Fargo,  presi- 
dent; Hon.  John  A.  Logan,  vice-president ; Wm.  E.  Travers,  treasurer;  and 
George  Wilkes,  Secretary.  It  likewise  formed  the  following  board  of  directors: 
C.  K.  Garrison,  August  Belmont,  Leonard  W.  Jerome,  General  B.  F.  Butler, 
Wm.  E.  Travers,  George  Wilkes,  Wm.  G.  Fargo,  David  Crawford,  Hon.  John 
A.  Griswold,  General  John  A.  Logan,  and  Bichard  Schell. 

General  Logan  was  chosen  by  the  board  to  be  the  “governor  of  the  Com- 
pany and  superintendent  of  colonization,”  which  election,  and  his  acceptance 
of  the  same,  completed  the  organization  of  the  Company. 

In  addition  to  the  above-named  officers  of  the  Company,  the  other  members 
and  holders  of  original  interests  in  the  grant  rank  among  our  wealthiest  and 
most  influential  citizens,  to  wit:  Hon.  Caleb  Cushing,  Hon.  John  A.  Griswold, 
John  E.  Garland,  S.  L.  M.  Barlow,  Edwards  S.  Sanford,  John  Anderson,  Ben. 
Holladay,  Francis  Morris,  H.  C.  Stimson,  George  A.  Osgood,  John  B.  Davidson, 
etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Company,  in  whose  behalf  extensive  and  detailed 
surveys  have  been  and  are  being  made  of  the  territory  covered  by  the  grant,  to 
commence  its  purposes  of  colonization  some  time  in  December  next,  at  which 
time  the  headquarters  of  its  superintendency  in  Lower  California  will  be  made 
known,  and  the  surveys  will  be  sufficiently  defined  for  the  distribution  of  land 
and  mining  interests. 

The  climate  of  the  peninsula  of  Lower  California,  is  described  by  all  travel- 
lers as  being  unsurpassed  for  its  delicious  softness,  without  being  subject  to 
any  extremities  of  temperature.  Its  products,  according  to  the  official  data  of 
1857,  are  wine,  hides,  salt,  cheese,  sugar,  dried  meats,  figs,  raisins,  dates, 
oranges,  salted  fish,  Brazil-wood,  gold,  silver,  and  copper  ores,  gold  and  silver, 
in  marks  and  ounces,  pearls,  and  mother  of  pearl,,  etc. ; while  portions  of  its 
lands  have  recently  been  found  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  tobacco, 
opium,  and  cotton. 

It  is  believed  that,  upon  proper  development,  the  mines  of  Lower  California 
will  riot  be  found  inferior  to  those  of  any  other  portions  of  the  continent,  while 
its  copper  and  salt  deposits  are  known  to  be  among  the  richest  in  the  world. 
Upon  some  of  its  islands  the  new  and  valuable  kind  of  iron,  which  is  found  in 
grains,  and  which  is  known  to  commerce  as  the  titaniferous  iron  ore,  has  been 
discovered  in  abundance. 

Its  fisheries  are  unequalled  in  any  portion  of  the  Northwest  coast.  This 
article  of  its  commerce  ranges  from  whales  and  seals  to  the  pearl  oyster ; and  in 
relation  to  the  latter,  the  eastern,  or  gulf,  coast  of  the  peninsula  has  always 
been  the  great  pearl-fishery  of  past  and  present  history.  The  prospect  of  a 
new  mode  of  conducting  this  fishery  by  steam,  instead"  of  by  native  divers  as 
heretofore,  is  likely  to  give  it  very  great  importance,  and  to  prove  highly 
remunerative,  perhaps,  in  the  article  of  mother  of  pearl  alone,  which  has  of  late 
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years  become  one  of  the  most  highly-prized  elements  of  elegant  ornament  and 
household  furniture.  Projects  are  already  formed  to  utilize  the  other  fisheries 
of  the  peninsula,  by  the  means  of  Chinese  labor,  and  with  the  salt  in  such  pro- 
fusion as  it  is  found  in  several  of  the  islands,  there  is  but  little  doubt  the*  fish- 
eries of  Lower  California  will  compete  with  any  other  known  fisheries  on  favor- 
able terms.  The  great  advantages  of  most  of  those  productions  and  oppor- 
tunities is,  that  they  lie  directly  in  the  new  high-road  of  commerce  ; while  the 
peninsula  itself  affords  the  short  cut  by  -which  the  southern  interoceanic  rail- 
way can  reach  the  Pacific  coast,  and  take  up  the  China  and  the  San  Francisco 
trade. 

Finally,  the  Company  have  determined  to  offer  half  of  their  stock  for  sale 
at  15  per  cent,  on  the  par  value,  payable,  two  and  a half  per  cent,  in  cash  on 
the  date  of  subscription  ; two  and  a half  per  cent,  on  the  10th  of  October  fol- 
lowing; five  per  cent,  on  the  10th  of  February,  1868,  and  the  remaining  five 
on  the  10th  of  August,  1868.  It  is  proper  to  state  in  this  connection,  that 
there  are  negotiations  now  going  on  with  the  Mexican  Government,  which  are 
likely  to  vastly  enlarge  the  domain  of  the  Company,  and  greatly  increase  the 
value  of  its  property.  The  present  territory,  however,  taken  in  connection  with 
its  commanding  position  on  the  Northwest  coast,  is  large  enough  to  yield,  un- 
der judicious  management,  ample  returns  on  any  investments  that  may  be 
made,  on  the  terms  offered  by  the  Company. 

The  books  of  the  Company  will  be  opened  and  subscriptions  received,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  No.  18  William  Street,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  the 
30th  July,  inst. 

GEO.  WILKES,  Secretary. 

OFFICE  LOWER  CALIFORNIA  COMPANY,  > 

New  York,  July  30,  1867.  1 


GRANT. 


Saltillo,  March  30, 1861. 

The  Citizen  JosO  M.  Iglesias,  Minister  of  Fomento  of  the  Mexican  Republic,  with  the  pre- 
vious express  direction  of  the  citizen,  the  Constitutional  President  of  the  same,  and  Jacob 
P.  Leese,  a citizen  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  the  name  of  the  partners  who  com- 
pose the  Company  of  Colonization  of  Lower  California,  have  agreed  to  the  following  clauses 
for  the  colonization  of  the  vacant  lands  of  the  peninsula,  from  31  degrees  of  latitude  north 
in  the  direction  of  the  south  to  24  degrees  and  20  minutes  of  latitude : 

1st.  The  “ emprcsarios  ” (managers)  will  colonize  the  respective  vacant  lands  of  that 
tract,  respecting  the  property  previously  acquired  by  Mexican  citizens  by  birth,  whether  they 
have  or  not  the  confirmation  for  their  titles,  the  real  corporeal  occupation  or  quasi  occupa- 
tion of  the  lands  which  they  may  claim  being  sufficient  to  give  them  preference.  This  being 
understood  with  regard  to  the  property  granted  before  the  Government  complied  with  this 
petition,  but  not  so  with  the  occupations  that  might  be  made  afterward,  with  fraud  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  same. 

2d.  The  lands  comprehended  between  the  twenty-seventh  degree  and  the  thirty-first 
of  latitude  are  granted  in  all  their  extent  for  the  claimed  colony,  reserving  therein  only  one- 
fourth  part  for  Mexican  citizens  by  birth  who  might  solicit  the  property  thereof.  These  will 
also  have  one-fourth  part  in  the  lots  in  all  and  each  of  the  new  towns  which  might  be  founded 
by  the  colonists. 

3d.  All  the  minerals,  of  whatsoever  class,  that  may  be  found  in  the  granted  vacant  lands, 
will  be  worked  by  the  colonists  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  ordinances  and  laws 
in  force  in  the  Republic  in  reference  to  mining  operations. 

4tli.  In  relation  to  the  fishery  of  whales  and  seals  in  all  the  extent  of  the  coast  of  the 
peninsula,  the  colonists  will  subject  themselves  likewise  to  the  provisions  of  the  respective 
laws  in  the  matter. 

5th.  Every  “ sitio  de  ganado  mayor”  (square  league)  that  shall  be  occupied  by  the  Com- 
pany of  Colonization  will  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  one-third  part  less  than  the  price  of  the 
tariff,  as  a mean  term  among  the  bad,  the  good,  and  the  best.  The  fourth  part  that  may 
correspond  to  the  Mexican  citizens  by  birth,  will  be  paid  for  by  them  on  their  own  account. 

0th.  Of  each  one  of  the  towns  that  may  be  in  the  progress  of  being  founded,  there  will  bo 
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made  a plan  on  account  of  the  “ empresarios,”  of  which  a copy  will  be  forwarded  to  the 
office  of  the  Minister  of  Fomento,  and  another  to  the  Government  of  the  Territory  of  Lower 
California,  for  the  cognizance  thereof. 

7th.  Within  the  term  of  five  years,  reckoned  from  the  day  of  the  approval  of  this  project 
of  colonization,  the  “ empresarios  ” will  introduce  in  the  Territory  two  hundred  colonizing 
families  at  leash 

8th.  The  salt-works  of  the  “ Ojo  de  Liebre,”  and  “ San  Quintin,”  which  at  present  are 
rented  by  the  Government,  when  the  existing  contract  shall  have  expired  will  be  rented  to 
said  colony  for  the  term  of  twenty  years,  with  the  condition  that  there  will  be  paid  to  Gov- 
ernment twenty  reales  per  ton  of  salt  that  shall  be  exported  from  the  salt-works  aforesaid. 

9th.  The  colonists  shall  enjoy  liberty  of  religious  worship,  and  the  rights  and  guaranties 
which  the  political  Constitution  of  the  Republic  of  1857  has  declared  as  the  rights  of  man. 

10th.  The  colonists  shall  be  independent  in  their  municipal  administration,  in  virtue  of 
which  they  will  be  empowered  to  freely  frame  all  the  institutions  they  may  consider  proper 
for  the  development  of  their  intelligence,  and  of  their  morals  and  good  manners  ; to  make 
regulations  for  the  government  of  their  respective  municipalities,  provided  they  do  not  con- 
flict with  the  Constitution  and  general  laws  of  the  Republic ; to  freely  elect  their  authorities ; 
establish  municipal  taxes,  and  promote  and  execute  all  the  material  improvements  proper  to 
the  welfare  of  the  colonies,  simply  giving  information  of  all  to  the  Political  Chief  of  the 
Territory,  and  subjecting  themselves  to  the  obedience  of  the  authority  thereof,  in , all  those 
things  wherein  it  might  be  necessary  to  apply  thereto,  and  ask  relief  for  any  of  the  parties. 

11th.  As  soon  as  the  colonists  shall  be  established  in  any  part  of  the  Territory,  they  will 
be  considered  as  Mexican  citizens,  with  the  same  rights  and  obligations  as  Mexican  citizens 
by  birth,  and  only  with  the  temporary  exemptions  which  are  granted  to  them  to  insure  the 
foundation  of  the  colonies. 

12th.  All  the  effects  of  wearing-apparel ; all  classes  of  iron  tools  that  might  be  intro- 
duced for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  colonies,  as  well  as  all  the  provisions  and  things  necessary 
to  preserve  life,  shall  be  free  from  duties  for  the  term  of  ten  years. 

18th.  For  an  equal  period  of  time  shall  the  colonists  be  exempt  from  paying  for  all 
classes  of  imposts  and  taxes,  except  the  municipal  contributions  which  they  themselves  may 
establish. 

14th.  The  colonists  are  exempt  for  five  years  from  service  in  the  national  army ; but  af- 
ter that  time,  they  will  render  their  services  therein,  like  all  the  other  Mexican  citizens,,  with 
entire  subjection  to  the  provisions  of  the  recruiting  laws.  The  said  colonists  will  be  under 
the  obligation  of  serving  in  the  National  Guard  of  each  one  of  the  towns  they  may  establish, 
with  the  view  of  keeping  order  in  them. 

15th.  Twenty  years  after  the  foundations  of  the  colonies,  the  lands  which  are  granted  to 
the  “empresarios”  must  be  divided  in  such  a manner  that  each  colonist  will  not  possess 
more  than  three  square  leagues. 

16th.  The  “empresario”  will  advance  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  on  ac- 
count of  the  price  of  the  lands  they  are  to  colonize,  delivering,  at  the-  term  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  days  after  signing  this  agreement,  the  said  sum  of  Mexican  gold  in  San  Francisco, 
California,  to  the  Mexican  consul  at  that  port,  or  to  the  person  whom  the  Supreme  Govern- 
ment may  opportunely  designate. 

17th.  If  the  “ empresarios”  should  not  fulfil  some  or  any  of  the  conditions  stipulated  in 
the  time  and  form  prescribed,  the  concession  shall  be  null  and  void,  and  of  no  effect ; even 
though  they  had  delivered  the  sum  advanced  which  is  spoken  of  in  the  preceding  article,  in 
which  case  they  will  be  indemnified  with  five  hundred  square  leagues  (sitios  de  ganado 
mayor)  between  the  twenty-seventh  and  thirty-first  degrees  of  latitude,  with  the  particular 
understanding  that  at  the  term  of  twenty  years  from  the  nullification  of  this  contract,  none 
of  the  “ empresarios  ” will  be  able  to  hold  more  than  three  leagues  in  property,  each  of  them 
being  authorized  to  sell,  within  this  term  of  twenty  years,  all  the  lands  that  may  properly 
appertain  to  them,  but  with  the  condition  of  not  giving  more  than  three  “ sitios  de  ganado 
mayor  ” to  one  sole  person. 

18th.  Within  four  months  from  the  signing  of  this  agreement,  the  representative  of  the 
Colonizing  Company  of  Lower  California  shall  present  himself  to  ratify  and  accept,  in  the 
name  of  said  Company,  all  and  each  one  of  the  clauses  contained  in  the  said  agreement,  in 
order  that  from  that  time  it  may  be  obligatory  on  the  part  of  the  Company,  in  the  name  of 
which  Mr.  Leese  has  made  the  said  agreement. 

In  due  witness  whereof,  we  sign  the  present  agreement,  in  duplicate,  at  the  city  of  Sal- 
tillo, the  capital  of  the  State  of  Coahuila,  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  the  month,  one  thousand, 
eight  hundred  and  sixty-four. 

(Signed)  JOSE  M.  IGLESIAS. 

(Signed)  JACOB  P.  LEESE. 
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EXPLORATION  OF  LOWER  CALIFORNIA. 


J.  Ross  Browne,  Esq.  : 

Dear  Sir, — Herewith  I submit  my  report  of  the  peninsula  of  Lower  California,  made  by 
my  division  of  the  party  organized  by  you,  and  of  which  you  were  director-in-chief,  during 
the  earlier  portions  of  this  year. 

I have  thought  it  best  to  give  a continuous  narrative  of  the  whole  route  of  the  party, 
from  the  first  landing  at  Cape  San  Lucas  to  the  end  of  the  journey  at  San  Diego,  rather 
than  to  confine  myself  strictly  to  the  territory  included  in  the  grant  to  the  New  York  Com- 
pany. The  reasons  are  obvious.  The  grant  covers  nearly  all  the  peninsula  : any  material 
interests  which  exist  in  one  part  of  the  territory  must  necessarily  affect,  to  a greater  or  less 
extent,  the  adjoining  regions ; and,  finally,  there  is  perhaps  no  part  of  North  America  that 
has  been,  up  to  the  present  time,  a more  complete  terra  incognita  to  the  outside  world  than 
the  peninsula  of  Lower  California.  We  landed  at  Cape  San  Lucas,  January  5th,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  little  mining  town  of  Triunfo,  where  we  procured  most  of  our  outfit,  and  after 
making  several  excursions,  went  to  Magdalena  Bay.  Here  we  separated,  and  I,  taking 
charge  of  the  party,  started  northward,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Fred  von  Lohr,  as  topographer, 
together  with  a cook  and  two  Mexicans.  We  reached  San  Diego  on  the  20th  of  April,  hav- 
ing travelled  over  eighteen  hundred  miles,  crossing  the  peninsula  ten  times,  and  visiting 
almost  every  point  of  interest  in  the  territory. 

I remain,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

WM.  M.  GABB. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  May,  1867. 

Our  party  went  aboard  of  the  steamer  Continental  on  the  day  after  Christmas,  1866; 
but,  on  account  of  a storm  raging  outside,  we  did  not  leave  the  harbor  until  about  noon  of 
the  next  day.  After  an  uncomfortable  passage  of  eight  days,  in  rain,  wind,  and  fog,  we 
came  in  sight  of  Cape  San  Lucas,  on  the  morning  of  January  5th. 

We  were  landed  on  the  beach  after  a delay  of  an  hour,  and  proceeded  to  the  house  of 
Captain  Ritchie,  an  old  Englishman,  who  has  lived  here  for  forty  years.  The  poor  old  man 
was  in  great  tribulation.  A party  of  American  filibusters,  with  a commission  from  Corona, 
one  of  the  Mexican  generals,  had  possession  of  the  premises  and  were  making  themselves 
very  much  at  home.  Their  insolence  and  abuse  had  driven  away  the  native  servants,  and 
poor  old  Ritchie  hardly  knew  what  to  do.  We  spent  an  hour  or  two  waiting  for  animals  to 
take  us  into  the  interior,  and  devoted  most  of  the  time  to  an  examination  of  the  vicinity. 

The  extreme  point  of  Cape  San  Lucas  is  a mass  of  naked  granite  rocks,  worn  by  the 
waves  and  weather  into  a variety  of  fantastic  forms.  It  is  said  that  this  place  gave  the  name 
to  California — the  rocks  in  the  heat  and  glare  of  a midsummer  sun  are  doubtless  as  hot  as  a 
furnace,  and  the  name  of  Calida  fornax  is  not  inappropriate. 

The  country,  from  the  broad  sandy  beach  back  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  is  desolate  in 
the  extreme. 

Rolling  ground,  covered  with  cacti  of  a dozen  species,  so  thick  as  almost  to  hide  any 
other  vegetation,  rising  in  the  distance  to  the  high  mountain-chain  of  San  Lazaro,  does  not 
promise  to  the  traveller  a very  pleasant  picture  of  what  he  is  to  meet  in  the  interior.  A 
closer  examination  of  the  country  shows,  however,  that  there  are  many  pretty  little  valleys 
in  which  cactus  is  scarce,  and  grass  abundant,  so  that  even  in  the  most  desert  portions  of  the 
country  more  or  less  food  can  be  found  for  animals. 

Having  procured  a sufficiency  of  saddle-horses  and  mules  for  our  party,  we  started  about 
noon  for  San  Jos6  del  Cabo,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Brooks  and  Mr.  Dubois  of  the  Triunfo 
mines. 

Our  ride  was  mostly  close  to  the  beach,  over  the  rolling  grounds  at  the  base  of  the  hills. 
The  soil  was  unusually  gravelly,  and  supported  an  abundant  growth  of  cactus,  with  numerous 
shrubby  plants  new  to  us.  In  places,  there  were  a few  acres  of  grass,  and  near  two  or  three 
springs  and  streamlets  were  ranchitos  or  little  huts  of  the  herders  who  take  care  of  a few 
cattle  that  roam  oyer  the  surrounding  hills,  and  which,  from  their  sleek,  glossy  appearance, 
seemed  to  pick  up  a good  living  among  the  thickets  of  thorns  and  briers. 

San  Jos6,  twenty-four  miles  from  the  cape,  is  a little  village  of  whitewashed  adobe-houses 
with  flat  roofs,  most  of  the  principal  houses  being  built  around  an  elongated  plaza.  A scat- 
tering suburb  of  tumble-down  shanties,  thatched  with  palm-leaves,  serves  to  add  to  the  pic- 
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turesque  beauty  of  the  place,  rather  than  to  injure  it  by  their  squalor.  The  population  is 
variously  estimated  at  from  a thousand  to  fifteen  hundred,  including  a few  foreigners,  among 
whom  our  fellow-countryman,  Mr.  Gillespie,  stands  preeminent.  Mr.  Gillespie,  who  acts  as 
our  consular  agent  and  sub-agent  of  the  ubiquitous  Wells-Fargo  Express  Company,  is  one 
of  the  most  flourishing  and  prosperous  foreigners  on  the  peninsula.  He  received  us  on  our 
arrival,  and  treated  us  with  great  hospitality.  Owing  to  the  deficiency  of  mules,  the  day  be- 
fore, we  were  obliged  to  leave  our  baggage  under  the  care  of  the  cook  at  the  cape,  until 
means  of  transportation  could  be  found.  They  did  not  arrive  until  about  the  middle  of  the 
morning,  and  all  hands  were  very  hungry,  after  an  unexpected  fast  of  nearly  twenty-four 
hours.  After  a delay  of  several  hours,  we  left  San  Jose,  and  rode  up  the  beautiful  valley  of 
the  same  name,  about  twelve  miles,  to  Santa  Anita.  A little  incident  that  transpired  while 
we  were  saddling  our  horses  illustrates  so  well  the  grasping  propensity  of  these  people,  that 
it  is  worth  recording.  It  shows  that  sharp  practices  are  not  confined  to  Yankees  and 
Scotchmen : 

A little  fellow,  about  ten  years  of  age,  whose  costume  consisted  of  a straw-hat,  the  crown 
of  which  seemed  inclined  to  part  company  with  the  brim,  a shirt  that  was  one  only  in  name, 
and  a pair  of  pantaloons  that  “ had  seen  better  days,”  was  engaged  to  take  our  animals  to 
the  pasture  and  bring  them  back  when  wanted.  For  this  service  the  sum  of  dos  reales, 
twenty-five  cents,  had  been  stipulated.  After  the  horses  and  mules  had  been  delivered,  he 
went  not  only  to  every  member  of  the  party,  but  even  to  Mr.  Gillespie,  and  thus  secured  his 
payment  half  a dozen  times  over.  Not  satisfied  with  his  success  in  financiering,  he  thought 
he  could  get  a little  more,  and  represented  that  as  he  was  riding  one  of  the  horses  bare- 
backed, he  had  been  thrown,  pointing  to  one  of  the  many  holes  in  his  pantaloons  as  the  re- 
sult, and  wanted  dos  reales  more,  to  pay  damages  and  heal  his  wounded  feelings.  Unfor- 
tunately he  applied  to  the  wrong  person  : Mr.  Gillespie,  of  whom  he  made  the  demand,  com- 
menced scolding  him  for  attempting  to  swindle,  and  remarked  that  he  had  paid  him  already ; 
whereupon  the  “and  I too”  of  all  the  party  put  an  abrupt  termination  to  further  speculation 
on  the  verdancy  or  sympathy  of  the  Gringos.  The  little  fellow’s  coolness  and  effrontery, 
however,  were  so  perfect  that  he  certainly  earned  all  he  got. 

Bidding  good-by  to  our  friends,  we  rode  through  a little  paradise  to  the  rancho  of  Santa 
Anita,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  I have  ever  beheld.  Around  San  Jose,  and  every  mile 
of  the  valley,  are  plantations  of  sugar-cane,  cotton,  corn,  and  tobacco,  while  in  the  gardens 
are  groves  of  orange,  fig,  lemon,  lime,  and  pomegranate  trees,  and  the  broad  leaves  of  the 
plantain  and  banana  are  seen  overhanging  almost  every  ditch  or  aqueduct.  At  Santa  Anita, 
standing  on  a broad  terrace,  in  front  of  the  fine  substantial  ranch-house,  and  looking  down 
the  valley,  the  black  and  ragged  peaks  of  the  San  Lazaro  shut  in  the  view  on  the  west ; roll- 
ing hills,  studded  with  the  tall  shafts  of  the  giant  column-cactus,  bound  it  on  the  east ; while 
to  the  south,  one  sweep  of  the  eye  takes  in  all  the  luxuriance  of  a tropical  scene,  trained 
and  cultivated  by  the  hand  of  man.  To  one  who  sees  it  for  the  first  time,  there  is  some- 
thing indescribably  grand  in  the  waving  groves  and  long  alleys  of  palm-trees,  such  as  we  see 
here.  This  is  none  the  less  true,  notwithstanding  that  we  all  greeted  the  first  oak  we  saw  on 
approaching  the  frontiers,  as  if  it  were  an  old  and  dear  friend,  and  all  agreed  that  the  sight 
of  one  such  tree  was  better  than  that  of  a forest  of  palms. 

Starting  next  morning,  we  rode  through  a rather  pretty  country,  past  La  Palma  and  Mira- 
flores,  to  a place  called  Santiago,  a collection  of  half  a dozen  houses.  The  road  lay.  some- 
times in  bottom-land,  nicely  cultivated ; sometimes  over  a piece  of  table-land,  composed  of 
gravel,  the  debris  of  granite  and  volcanic  rocks.  This  table,  or  mesa,  is  about  sixty  feet 
above  the  valley,  and  is  more  or  less  cut  up  by  dry  water-courses. 

It  supports  a scattering  growth  of  bunch-grass,  and  affords  pasturage  to  large  herds  of 
cattle. 

In  some  places  in  the  lowlands  are  a few  oaks,  resembling  remotely  the  Upper  California 
live-oak.  These  are  to  be  seen  occasionally  as  far  north  as  San  Antonio,  where  they  finally 
disappear.  At  Santiago  there  are  extensive  plantations  of  sugar-cane,  and  a sugar-mill  was 
in  active  operation.  The  process  throughout  is  of  the  most  primitive  kind,  but  the  result  is 
a very  palatable  sugar,  moulded  into  cakes  somewhat  like  maple-sugar,  and  known  as  pa- 
noche.  This  place  was  the  scene  of  the  decisive  fight  between  the  rival  candidates  for  gov- 
ernorship, in  the  last  revolution,  that  took  place  before  our  visit.  Navarette,  the  incumbent, 
occupied  with  his  forces  the  edge  of  the  mesa  on  one  side,  and  Pedrin,  the  aspirant,  held  the 
other  side.  They  were  at  farthest  not  more  than  a third  of  a mile  apart,  and  consequently 
there  was  some  risk  in  exposing  one’s  self  outside  the  friendly  cover  of  the  houses  and  walls. 
The  fight  was  kept  up  for  two  or  three  days — one  man  at  a time  peeping  out  from  his  shelter, 
and,  with  fear  and  trembling,  pulling  the  trigger  of  the  flint-lock  with  which  he  is  armed. 
Each  party  being  more  anxious  to  protect  itself  than  to  injure  the  other,  the  battle  might 
have  continued  a month,  had  it  not  been  brought  to  a sudden  conclusion  by  one  of  Pedrin’s 
men  crawling  through  the  canes  in  the  bottom,  so  near  two  men  of  the  opposite  party  that 
he  succeeded  in  killing  both  without  being  hurt  himself.  Navarette’s  party  considered  this 
as  being  a little  more  than  they  bargained  for ; they  were  perfectly  willing  to  kill,  but  had  no 
desire  to  be  killed,  so  that  as  soon  as  the  news  of  the  death  of  their  two  comrades  reached 
them,  they  became  demoralized  and  .fled  in  disorder,  leaving  Pedrin  in  possession  of  the  field 
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and  of  the  government.  Navarette,  abandoned  by  his  forces,  was  obliged  to  escape  as  best 
he  could,  and  at  the  time  of  our  visit  was  said  to  be  safe  on  the  other  side  of  the  gulf. 

From  Santiago  our  road  ran  along  the  dry  beds  of  streams,  and  across  the  same  gravelly 
mesas  as  the  day  before,  to  the  rancho  of  Los  Martires,  close  to  the  east  coast.  Here  we 
found  an  American,  Captain  Smith,  an  old  resident  of  La  Paz,  who  had  recently  purchased 
this  ranch  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  his  home.  It  was  quite  a treat  to  us  to  see  his  little 
tow-headed  urchins  after  the  very  dark  complexions  we  had  become  accustomed  to.  A resi- 
dence of  several  years  in  the  tropics  had  not  killed  the  go-ahead  American  spirit  of  the 
captain,  as  was  fully  attested  by  the  amount  of  work  that  had  been  done  in  the  few  months 
since  he  had  taken  possession  of  the  property.  Southeast  from  the  house  I observed  a high 
sandstone  hill,  the  strata  dipping  to  the  west  or  southwest  at  a low  angle.  Our  time  was  so 
limited  that  I was  unable  to  visit  it,  but  the  rock,  of  which  I saw  a piece  near  the  house,  seems 
to  be  of  tertiary  age.  I observed  no  trace  of  fossil  remains  by  which  it  could  be  accurately 
determined. 

After  spending  a couple  of  hours  with  Captain  Smith,  and  taking  dinner  with  his  family, 
we  resumed  our  journey  and  rode  until  late  in  the  evening,  arriving  at  a little  mountain 
settlement,  called  San  Bartolo  or  Las  Choreas.  Our  route  lay  for  a mile  over  a sandy  beach, 
covered  with  shells.  We  saw  one  or  two  shoals  of  fish,  sporting  in  the  water  even  inside 
the  surf. 

Leaving  the  beach,  we  entered  a deep  canon  with  very  steep  sides,  covered  with  brush 
and  cactus,  and  followed  it,  mostly  in  the  sandy  bed  of  the  stream,  to  near  its  head.  This 
canon  is  so  characteristic  of  the  water-courses  of  Lower  California,  that  it  is  probably  worth 
describing.  When  the  heavy  winter  rains  fall,  the  canon  or  ravine  is  filled  with  a wild  tor- 
rent of  water,  but  in  a day  or  two  after  the  cessation  of  the  rain,  the  greater  part  of  its 
length  is  a mere  dry  sandy  bed.  In  places,  however,  where  the  underlying  rocks  come  to 
the  surface,  it  can  be  seen  that  there  is  still  a running  stream,  although  it  is  to  a great 
extent  subterranean.  In  such  places  the  water  runs  over  the  surface  of  the  rocks,  showing 
itself  first,  perhaps,  only  as  moisture  in  the  sand,  growing  to  a trickling  rivulet,  and  event- 
ually tumbling  and  foaming  over  the  rocky  bed  in  the  most  orthodox  manner ; but  a few 
hundred  yards  down,  it  will  have  disappeared  entirely,  leaving  only  the  dry,  shifting  sands 
of  the  arroyo.  Thus,  just  before  reaching  San  Bartolo,  we  found  the  sand  wet,  and,  within 
a quarter  of  a mile,  were  climbing  over  rough  granite  masses,  with  the  waters  dashing  past 
us  in  deep  channels  worn  by  their  never-ending  flow.  Crossing  the  stream  just  above  the 
fall,  we  ascended  the  hill-side  in  a darkness  that  could  almost  be  felt,  and,  trusting  entirely 
to  the  instinct  of  our  horses,  we  allowed  them  to  pick  their  way  along  the  narrow  trail  where 
a false  step  would  have  been  almost  certain  death.  Half  a mile  of  such  travel,  that  seemed 
almost  a league,  brought  us  to  the  houses.  Tired  and  hungry,  we  unsaddled,  and,  after  the 
usual  Mexican  delay,  were  regaled  with  a supper  of  tortillas  and  eggs.  Our  poor  animals 
did  not  fare  so  well,  but,  having  eaten  all  the  thatch  they  could  reach,  were  turned  into  a 
corral,  or  pen,  where  they  were  fed  on  green  sugar-cane. 

The  next  morning  revealed  a pretty  and  withal  rather  a wild  sight.  Half  a dozen  little 
adobe-houses,  perched  on  the  flanks  of  the  steep  hill,  constituted  the  village  ; every  available 
spot  that  was  not  too  steep  for  cultivation  was  carefully  terraced,  and  water  led  to  it  by 
ditches  for  irrigation.  Vines,  oranges,  bananas,  and,  in  short,  nearly  every  tropical  fruit,  are 
here  cultivated  successfully,  and,  together  with  th,e  few  cows  that  can  pick  a living  among 
the  cactus,  constitute  the  sole  support  of  the  people. 

From  San  Bartolo  our  route  lay  along  the  same  canon,  to  its  head ; thence  into  the  head 
of  another  running  to  the  northward.  We  followed  this  to  its  mouth,  where  it  opens  into  a 
broad  level  valley  which  runs  down  to  the  coast  at  Ventana  Bay.  Crossing  the  valley,  which 
supports  a magnificent  crop  of  nearly  every  species  of  cactus  known  in  Lower  California,  we 
reached  the  village  of  San  Antonio.  About  half  a mile  from  San  Antonio,  a marked  change 
takes  place  in  the  geology. 

The  granite  of  the  south  is  replaced  by  mica-slates  which  form  the  “ country  rock  ” of  all 
the  metalliferous  veins  of  this  region,  and  which  extend  to  near  Todos  Santos  on  the  north- 
west, and  nearly  to  La  Paz  on  the  northeast,  so  far  as  our  observation  permitted  us  to 
determine. 

San  Antonio  is  a little  scattering  mining  town  of  several  hundred  inhabitants^  including 
many  foreigners,  mostly  Germans.  Two  or  three  years  ago,  there  was  considerable  life  and 
activity  here,  owing  to  a spasmodic  mining  excitement.  Nearly  all  of  the  old  mines  were  re- 
opened, many  new  ones  started,  and  for  a while  there  appeared  to  be  every  prospect  of  per- 
manent success.  But  a revolution  came.  The  speculators  in  San  Francisco  did  not  realize 
the  success  they  had  anticipated.  Mines  had  been  taken  up,  not  lor  legitimate  work,  but  for 
sale  at  enormous  prices  ; these  sales  were  not  made,  the  owners  failed  to  send  down  the  ne- 
cessary funds  to  carry  on  the  work,  and  in  several  instances  the  superintendents  were  thrown 
into  prison  for  debts  contracted  in  good  faith,  relying  on  the  promises  of  their  principals. 
In  other  instances,  the  owners  of  the  mines  started  in  good  earnest,  intending  to  do  legitimate 
work ; but  they  were  in  most  instances  unfortunate  in  obtaining  possession  of  poor  or  value- 
less mines.  Still  other  cases  are  mentioned  where  the  superintendents  were  dishonest,  and 
at  least  bad  the  reputation  of  appropriating  money  to  their  own  private  ends,  that  had  been 
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about  further  assessments,  Mr.  Brooks,  nothing  daunted  by  the  difficulties  with  which  he  was 
surrounded,  spent  his  own  money  freely,  to  keep  up  the  credit  of  the  company  and  carry'  on 
the  work.  At  last,  stimulated  by  his  zeal  and  persistency,  the  company  came  again  to  his 
support,  and,  as  a result,  are  to-day  owners  of  a mining  property  equalled  in  value  by  very 
few  on  the  continent.  The  work  heretofore  done  has  been  principally  opening  the  veins, 
with  a view  to  steady  work  in  the  future.  Two  of  the  mines  have  been  prepared  so  that 
they  can  keep  the  five  twenty-four-stamp  mills  running  for  several  years  by  the  ore  already  in 
sight.  These  two  mines,  the  Mendocena  and  the  Molinena,  adjoin  each  other,  and  need 
but  a few  feet  of  tunnel  to  connect  their  workings.  The  vein  is  so  situated  in  a hill,  that  the 
mines  can  be  worked  to  a depth  of  between  600  and  700  feet  from  the  surface  without  the  neces- 
sity of  pumping,  and  as  soon  as  the  two  mines  are  connected  (in  the  seventh  level  of  the  Mendo- 
cena), all  of  the  ore  can  be  taken  out  of  the  tunnel  of  the  Molinena,  thus  saving  the  cost  of  hoist- 
ing. The  body  of  ore  in  these  mines  averages  throughout  about  four  feet  in  thickness,  very 
uniform  in  character,  and  varying  very  little  from  the  average  width,  except  that  it  shows  a 
slow  though  steady  tendency  to  widen  downward.  It  is  probable  that  measurements  would 
show  an  average  thickness  of  nearer  five  feet  than  four,  in  the  lowest  fifty  feet.  The  ore  it- 
self is  a compound  of  sulphuret  of  lead,  antimony,  etc.,  containing  about  one  hundred  dol- 
lars of  silver  to  the  ton. 

Mr.  Loher  made  a series  of  assays  from  samples  selected  with  the  greatest  care,  to  obtain 
average,  and  his  results  varied  from  $90  to  $124  per  ton.  Choice  specimens  of  first-class 
ore  yielded  $225  per  ton.  An  extension  has  been  made  on  the  dip  of  the  vein,  so  as  to  give 
the  present  company  control  of  the  vein  to  any  depth  to  which  work  will  probably  ever  be 
carried. 

Besides  these  three  claims,  there  are  also  four  others,  belonging  to  the  same  company,  on 
a parallel  vein  somewhat  smaller,  and  with  ore  of  a slightly  different  character.  On  one  of 
these  claims  considerable  work  has  been  done,  and  a large  quantity  of  ore  taken  out.  During 
the  period  of  struggle  for  existence,  this  ore  was  worked  in  a ten-stamp  mill,  and  supplied  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  funds  used  in  keeping  under  way  the  work  of  preparation  on  the 
other  mines.  This  ore  contains  a preponderance  of  zinc,  and  I was  told  "by  Mr.  Youngjohn, 
the  metallurgist,  that  it  is  less  refractory  than  that  of  the  other  veins.  On  all  of  the  claims 
in  this  vein  small  shafts  and  irregular  excavations  have  been  made  by  the  Mexicans  from 
time  to  time,  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  the  “ azogue  metal,”  or  ore  that  could  be  amal- 
gamated without  roasting,  and  which  results  from  the  decomposition  of  the  sulphides  near 
the  surface.  These  excavations,  trifling  in  themselves,  are  still  sufficient  to  prove  that  a con- 
siderable body  of  ore  is  found  along  the  whole  line  of  the  vein  included  within  those  boun- 
daries. From  the  relative  positions,  and  the  angles  at  which  these  two  veins  dip,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  they  may  eventually  be  found  to  be  united  below,  inasmuch  as  in  descend- 
ing they  approach  each  other  rapidly,  and  are  not  very  far  apart  even  at  the  surface. 

The  vein  on  which  the  Mendocena  and  Molinena  mines  are  situated  has  been  traced  sev- 
eral miles,  and  the  whole  length  is  covered  with  claims.  Some  of  these  are  held  on  the 
Micawber  principle,  while  others  have  been  opened  partially,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  “Mex- 
ican Mines,”  to  the  extent  of  successful  working.  These  mines,  known  as  the  San  Pedro  and 
the  old  and  new  San  Nicolas,  have  been  worked  in  an  irregular  and  inefficient  manner  for  a 
series  of  years,  and,  in  spite  of  .the  miserable  manner  in  which  the  work  has  been  done, 
proved  throughout  very  remunerative  to  the  owners.  There  is  no  material  difference  between 
the  appearance  of  the  vein  here  and  in  the  mines  already  described.  Besides  these  mines, 
there  are  in  the  vicinity  of  Triunfo  and  San  Antonio  a few  that  will  undoubtedly  prove  good, 
and,  of  course,  as  is  always  the  case,  a host  of  worthless  ones. 

During  our  stay  in  this  neighborhood  we  were  the  guests  of  Mr.  Brooks,  who  had  been , 
our  travelling  companion  from  the  cape.  Through  the  untiring  kindness  and  courtesy  of  this 
gentleman,  assisted  by  all  the  other  officers  of  the  company,  we  were  enabled  to  see  much 
more  of  the  region  in  the  limited  time  we  spent  there,  than  would  have  been  possible  had  we 
been  thrown  on  our  own  resources. 

After  a delay  of  four  or  five  days,  partly  spent  in  investigating  the  mines  and  partly  in 
fighting  against  the  inevitable  “ poco  tiernpo  ” procrastination,  which  is  the  most  marked 
characteristic  of  tbe  whole  Spanish-American  people,  and  which  drove  Mr.  Browne  to  his 
wit’s  end  with  impatience,  we  ran  down  to  La  Paz  on  a flying  visit.  There  is  a good  road  all 
the  way,  for  which  the  county  is  indebted  to  foreign  energy.  The  distance  is  45  miles,  and 
this,  together  with  another  wagon-road  from  San  Antonio  to  Yentana  Bay,  25  miles  long,  and 
also  made  by  foreigners,  makes  about  one-half  of  all  the  length  of  wagon-road  on  the  penin- 
sula. 

Our  party,  consisting  of  Mr.  Browne,  Mr.  Brooks,  and  myself,  started  from  Triunfo  on  the 
morning  of  January  12th,  and  rode  to  a rancho  called  Las  Playitas,  some  33  miles  from 
Triunfo.  The  road  is  gently  undulating,  with  occasional  stretches  of  level  ground.  As  a 
work  of  private  enterprise  it  reflects  great  credit  on  the  company,  at  whose  expense  all  the 
more  important  parts  were  made,  although.it  is  called  a “ camino  real,”  and  is  really  the 
property  of  government.  The  route  lies  through  an  undulating,  rather  hilly  country,  and  is 
on  an  average  descent  from  the  summit  of  a ridge  not  more  than  half  a mile  from  the  offices 
of  the  company.  The  hills  are  covered  with  a vegetation  very  characteristic  of  the  lower 
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part  of  the  territory,  and  this  ride  alone  from  La  Paz  to  Triunfo  would  give  to  a botanist  a 
very  fair  idea  of  the  flora  of  the  region.  On  the  elevated  ground  the  two  species  of  giant 
cactus  (Cereus  sp.  ?)  tower  everywhere  from  30  to  40  feet  high ; with  them  are  the  more 
graceful  shafts  of  the  Pitahava  dulce,  yielding  a fruit  said  to  be  superior  to  the  strawberry ; 
not  so  prominent  in  altitude,  but  more  numerous,  are  the  Sour  Pitahayes  with  their  snake- 
like branches  and  formidable  thorns,  while  less  obtrusive  than  any  of  these  is  the  Yisuaga  or 
Turk’s-head  cactus,  one  of  the  most  useful  plants  in  the  country.  This  is  a spherical  or 
elongated  mass  about  a foot  in  diameter,  covered  with  formidable  spines,  three  or  four  inches 
long,  crossing  each  other  in  every  direction,  and  the  longest  of  them  curved  like  a fish-hook. 
Woe  to  the  man  who  should  stumble  against  them  in  the  dark ! but,  in  this  country,  people 
are  very  careful  not  to  stumble  in  the  dark.  The  very  babies  learn  to  run  barefoot  where 
half  the  vegetation  is  covered  with  thorns  like  needles,  and  accidents  from  this  source  are 
nearly  unknown.  The  weary  traveller,  dizzy  with  the  overpowering  heat  of  the  sun,  and 
parched  with  thirst,  can  find  relief  almost  instantly  by  the  use  of  this  plant.  It  grows  almost 
everywhere,  from  Cape  San  Lucas  to  beyond  San  Diego,  and  its  bright-red  thorns  distinguish 
it  at  once  from  all  the  other  Cacti.  Unlike  most  of  the  others,  it  has  no  woody  skeleton,  and 
with  a large  knife  can  be  readily  cut  to  pieces.  The  interior,  cut  into  thin  slices  and  held  in 
the  air  for  a few  moments,  cools  by  evaporation  and  can  then  be  eaten,  or  at  least  chewed  so 
as  to  extract  the  moisture.  The  amount  of  fluid  matter  in  it  is  very  great,  and  the  taste  is 
not  unlike  that  of  green  cucumber.  Besides  the  above  more  prominent  species,  there  are 
the  graceful  Carambuya,  most  to  be  admired  because  its  thorns  are  short ; the  Choreas,  which 
have  a bad  trick  whenever  they  are  touched  of  dropping  their  leaves,  studded  with  thorns  as 
sharp  as  a cambric  needle,  and  which  attach  themselves  to  one  with  a pertinacity  worthy  of 
a better  cause ; the  flat-leaved  “ prickly-pear,”  and  half  a dozen  more  of  the  ‘‘  small  fry,” 
which,  although  hardly  worth  a separate  mention,  demand  their  full  share  of  attention  from 
the  unfortunate,  who  is  obliged  to  pick  his  way  through  a Lower  California  thicket. 

Of  trees,  the  preponderance  of  species  belong  to  the  family  of  the  Acacias ; the  Mesquit 
and  Lipua,  invaluable  for  forage  ; the  Palo  Blanco,  with  wood  like  ivory  or  lignum  vitas  for 
hardness  ; the  Palo  Verde  and  the  Palobrea,  with  bark  as  green  as  grass,  that  of  the  latter 
being,  as  the  name  implies,  a coat  of  resinous  gum  instead  of  a true  bark ; two  species  of 
Torote,  with  wood  so  soft  and  brittle,  that  a green  limb  two  inches  in  thickness,  and  without 
a flaw,  broke  short  off  close  to  the  trunk  under  the  weight  of  my  saddle  only : these,  with  half 
a dozen  shrubs,  some  bearing  beautiful  flowers,  are  all  acacias.  Less  abundant,  but  found 
occasionally,  are  the  wild  fig-trees,  and  one  or  two  bearing  excellent  fruit.  The  undergrowth 
consists  of  a great  variety  of  bushes,  nearly  all  of  which  were  strangers  to  us,  and  most  of 
them,  bearing  their  full  proportion  of  thorns,  fill  in  every  available  spot,  and  make  a dense 
and  tangled  mass  of  vegetation,  through  which  only  the  native  cattle  attempt  to  force  a pas- 
sage. These  animals,  with  a supreme  contempt  for  the  thorns,  rove  everywhere,  and  pick  up  a 
good  living,  feeding  principally  on  “ bunch  grass,”  a kind  of  grass  that  exists  everywhere  on 
the  west  coast  of  North  America,  and  which  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  our  forage- 
plants. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  road,  at  a place  called  the  Calabazas  or  Gourds,  is  a range  of 
granite  hills,  in  which  many  traces  of  copper  have  been  found.  Some  attempts  at  mining 
have  been  made,  but  so  far  they  have  all  ended  unsuccessfully.  There  are  nevertheless 
many  persons  here  who  still  retain  confidence  in  the  future  value  of  these  mines,  or  at  least 
say  they  do.  They  all  seem  to  own  shares,  and  are  perfectly  willing  to  sell  at  good  round 
prices.  Not  having  time  to  visit  them,  we  had  no  opportunity  of  forming  an  opinion  for  our- 
selves. 

The  Playitas  is  a little  rancho  in  the  hills  near  the  borders  of  the  plains  of  La  Paz.  The 
granite  on  the  edge  of  this  plain  is  overlaid  by  stratified  volcanic  ash,  and  this  in  turn  by  a 
very  hard  porpliyritic  trachyte,  dipping  usually  to  the  west  and  northwest,  but  somewhat  con- 
torted near  La  Paz.  South  of  this  is  the  high  granite  chain  of  the  Cacachilas,  in  which  are 
also  some  mines  claimed  to  be  good. 

Our  duties  did  not  lead  us  in  this  direction,  and  we  were  obliged  reluctantly  to  forego  the 
pleasure  of  visiting  the  district.  The  ores  which  I saw  resemble  those  of  San  Antonio  and 
Triunfo,  except  in  that  they  seem  to  contain  much  more  lead. 

The  road  along  the  plain  to  La  Paz  is  wide  and  perfectly  level,  cut  in  the  greater  part 
through  a monte,  or  thicket  of  cactus.  The  soil  is  good  in  places ; in  other  parts,  especially 
near  La  Paz,  it  is  somewhat  gravelly.  A large  tract  here  could  be  cultivated,  were  it  not  for 
the  absence  of  water.  Doubtless,  water  could  be  obtained  by  artesian  boring,  but,  from  the 
thickness  of  the  volcanic  ash,  the  wells  would  in  all  probability  have  to  reach  a great  depth 
before  striking  a good  supply.  The  high  range  of  the  Cacachilas  would  supply  more  water 
than  would  be  needed  to  irrigate  the  whole  valley,  but  the  depth  necessary  to  obtain  it  is  a 
problem  that  can  only  be  solved  by  actual  experiment. 

The  city  is  one  of  the  very  few  which  do  not  belie,  on  a close  inspection,  the  appearance 
they  present  from  a distance.  Seen  from  the  road  one  cannot  obtain  a very  good  idea  of  it, 
though  its  white  houses,  nestling  among  palms  and  cottonwoods,  make  a picture  that,  once 
seen,  can  never  be  forgotten.  But.  if  the  view  from  the  land  side  is  lovely,  words  almost  fail 
to  convoy  an  idea  of  its  beauty  when  seen  from  the  bay.  The  bouses  are,  with  a single 
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exception,  and  a foreign  innovation  at  that,  all  of  one  story ; they  are  mostly  built  of  adobe, 
or  mud  bricks  dried  in  the  sun ; the  -walls  are  very  thick  and  whitewashed,  the  roofs  are  flat 
and  are  made  of  burnt  bricks,  or  tiles  laid  on  palm-poles,  and  the  whole  covered  with  cement. 
The  streets  are  mostly  shaded  by  cottonwoods  and  willows,  and  in  many  of  the  ■ gardens  are 
the  tall  and  graceful  fan  and  date  palms,  sufficiently  numerous  to  stamp  the  picture  with  an 
unmistakably  tropical  aspect.  The  principal  part  of  the  town  is  built  on  a low  flat  but  little 
raised  above  the  tide ; back  of  this  is  a very  low  table-land,  on  which  are  many  of  the  finer, 
residences,  the  cuartel  or  barracks,  the  church,  and,  in  fact,  all  the  more  imposing  edifices. 
Seen  from  the  deck  of  a vessel  the  brilliant  contrast  between  the  white  houses  and  the  dark 
foliage  of  the  lower  part  of  the  town  is  relieved  by  the  more  scattered  but  more  pretentious 
buildings  of  the  upper  portion,  and  the  effect  is  immeasurably  heightened  by  the  rugged 
masses  of  the  sombre  Cacachilas  in  the  background.  But  alas  ! even  here  is  not  yet  para- 
dise ; one  of  the  prettiest  towns  in  the  world,  a climate  with  which  even  that  of  the  much- 
praised  Italy  cannot  compare,  a country  in  which  laziness  is  at  a premium  ; in  fact,  when  it 
would  seem  that  one  could  dream  life  away  without  a care,  even  here  the  picture  has  a dark 
side.  In  the  months  of  September  to  November  the  town  is  subject  to  the  most  terrible 
hurricanes,  ships  are  driven  on  shore  high  and  dry,  trees  are  torn  up  by  the  roots  or  broken 
like  reeds,  every  thing  that  the  storm-king  touches  is  destroyed  as  effectually  as  if  by  fire,  and 
in  a day  perhaps  may  be  ruined  property  that  has  taken  years  to  accumulate.  It  is  princi- 
pally on  this  account  that  the  houses  are  built  so  low,  and  with  so  little  about  them  that  can 
be  affected  by  storms. 

In  La  Paz  we  were  very  well  received  by  Mr.  Elmer,  the  United  States  consul,  who  is  very 
enthusiastic  over  the  value  of  the  peninsula,  and  who,  moreover,  as  in  duty  bound,  is  a firm 
believer  in  the  doctrine  of  “manifest  destiny.”  Another  gentleman • here,  Mr.  Vioska,  the 
agent  of  the  steamship  and  express  companies,  very  kindly  did  every  thing  he  could  to  assist 
us  and  facilitate  our  work.  Accompanied  by  this  gentleman,  we  had  a long  and  tedious  interr 
view  with  Don  Antonio  Pedrin,  the  governor.  The  old  gentleman  has  the  reputation  of  being 
a much  better  ranchero  than  politician,  and  certainly  the  little  I saw  of  him  confirmed  me  in 
that  opinion.  The  free  manner  in  which  he  saw  fit  to  criticise  the  acts  of  his  superiors  before 
strangers,  and  foreigners  at  that,  was  not  at  all  calculated  to  convey  a high  opinion  of  his  tact 
as  a politician.  Nevertheless,  the  thinking  men  of  the  Territory  are  better  satisfied  with  him 
than  they  generally  are  with  their  governors,  from  the  fact  that,  whatever  are  his  feelings  in 
other  respects,  they  believe  him  to  be  strictly  honest  and  incorruptible. 

After  spending  two  days  in  La  Paz,  and  visiting  the  United  States  steamer  Suwanee,  which 
was  lying  in  the  harbor,  we  returned  to  Triunfo,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Wiss,  a German  physi- 
cian of  San  Antonio,  who  afterward  joined  us  on  the  trip  to  Magdalena  Bay.  Our  ride  back 
was  accompanied  by  no  incidents  of  special  interest,  except  the  persistent  efforts  of  a Mexi- 
can, who  followed  us  several  miles,  endeavoring  to  sell  us  a mule  for  about  two  and  a half 
times  its  real  value.  The  sale  was  not  effected.  We  reached  Triunfo  on  Wednesday  after- 
noon, and  on  Thursday,  January  lVth,  while  Mr.  Browne  was  immersed  in  the  pleasant  occupa- 
tion of  buying  mules,  and  trying  to  avoid  being  cheated  by  the  Mexicans,  who  are  the  worst 
jockeys  in  the  world,  Mr.  Loher  and  I spent  the  morning  visiting  some  of  the  mines  that  we 
had  not  as  yet  examined  fully.  Returning  a little  after  noon,  and  taking  a hasty  lunch,  we 
packed  up,  bade  a reluctant  good-by  to  our  friends,  and,  with  many  regrets  at  leaving  a 
place  where  our  stay  had  been  so  pleasant,  we  started  out,  about  the  middle  of  the  afternoon, 
cn  route  for  Magdalena  Bay,  our  party  consisting  of  seven,  including  Dr.  Wiss  and  his  mozo, 
or  servant,  and  Jesus  Castillo,  our  Mexican  guide.  We  rode  but  half  a dozen  miles  and  made 
our  first  dry  camp  ; that  is,  we  camped  at  a spot  where  we  had  pretty  grass,  but  no  water 
except  what  we  carried  in  our  canteens. 

Next  morning,  passing  through  a deep  canon  cut  through  cliffs  of  mica  slates,  we  emerged 
on  a mesa,  covered  with  a scanty  soil  of  red  gravel,  and  in  the  afternoon  reached  Todos 
Santos,  forty-five  miles  from  Triunfo,  and  a mile  from  the  west  coast.  The  village  is  built  on 
the  edge  of  the  mesa,  overlooking  the  creek  bottom,  and  contains  a population  of  about  a 
hundred  souls.  It  consists  of  the  inevitable  plaza,  with  a fine  church  on  one  side,  the  other 
three  sides  being  bordered  by  flat-roofed  houses,  mostly  private  residences,  though  one  or 
two  are  occupied  as  stores.  The  most  pretentious  of  the  houses  is  that  of  Don  Salvador  Yil- 
larino,  the  great  man  of  the  place,  and  almost  the  only  resident,  if  not  the  only  one,  who  can 
speak  English.  We  spent  a very  pleasant  evening  at  his  house,  and  found  that,  like  most  of 
the  more  intelligent  of  his  countrymen,  while  he  looked  upon  the  eventual  absorption  of  the 
Territory  by  the  United  States  as  inevitable,  he  was  nevertheless  bitterly  opposed  to  it,  be- 
cause, as  he  frankly  acknowledged,  the  two  races  cannot  come  into  contact  without  resulting 
in  the  extinction  or  driving  out  of  his  own  people.  He  had  witnessed  it  in  Upper  California, 
where,  over  whole  counties,  the  local  names  are  almost  the  only  trace  left  by  the  Spanish 
race,  after  the  short  space  of  twenty  years  of  American  occupation.  The  gardens  and  fields 
here  are  many  acres  in  extent,  and  cover  all  the  land  that  can  be  irrigated  in  the  bottom. 
Figs,  oranges,  vines,  bananas,  and  sugar-cane  are  the  principal  productions.  The  latter  is  by 
far  the  most  important  item,  many  thousands  of  pounds  of  sugar  being  made  here  every  year. 
The  spot  is  very  pretty,  and  perhaps  looks  the  more  so  by  contrast  with  the  semi-desert  ap- 
pearance of  the  surrounding  country. 
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Having  procured  one  more  mule  here,  thus  filling  our  complement  of  animals,  we  started 
about  noon,  and  went  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Arroyo  de  las  Palmaritas,  or  little  palm-grove, 
travelling  the  whole  distance  over  sandy  and  gravelly  flats,  covered  with  cactus  and  bushes, 
without  trees.  We  camped  near  the  only  water,  a well  of  saltish  water,  dug  near  the  merest 
pretence  of  a house.  The  rancho  was  inhabited  by  a large  family,  who  eked  out  a scanty  sub- 
sistence from  a few  cattle — cheese  and  milk  being  almost  their  entire  food,  as  is  the  case  with 
very  many  of  the  poorer  people  of  this  region.  The  proprietor,  in  blissful  ignorance  of  any 
thing  better,  asked  us,  with  all  the  simplicity  in  the  world,  how  we  liked  his  place  ; he  “ liked 
it  very  much  ” himself,  so  nicely  situated,  and  with  such  good  pasture  for  animals.  We,  of 
course,  admired  it  exceedingly,  complimented  him  on  the  extent  and  excellence  of  the  improve- 
ments he  had  put  upon  it ; said  improvements  consisting  of  a house  of  upright  poles  set  in 
the  ground,  and  admitting  of  admirable  ventilation,  covered  by  a ragged  thatch,  a corral  or 
cattle-pen,  and  -a  well  of  execrable  water. 

The  next  morning,  the  20th,  we  left  our  contented  friend,  and  travelled  twenty-seven 
miles  over  a barren  sandy  tract,  supporting  a scanty  growth,  passing  a rancho  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Arroyo  de  Carrisal,  similar  to  the  one  we  left  in  the  morning,  and  camped  in  the  afternoon 
on  the  rancho  of  the  Innocentes.  This  is  a much  better  rancho  than  those  we  had  passed  ; there 
being  no  arable  land  here,  it  is  only  fit  for  stock-raising,  but  the  proprietor,  Seiior  Carvallo,  is 
said  to  be,  in  the  local  sense  of  the  word,  rich.  He  has  large  herds  of  cattle,  sheep,  goats, 
horses,  and  mules,  besides  an  enormous  family  of  sons  and  daughters.  This  being  my  birthday, 
vve  celebrated  it  by  a rather  poor  attempt  at  aguardiente  punch,  made  in  a tin  pan,  drunk  out  of 
tin  cups,  and  profusely  seasoned  with  apologies  from  our  cook  because  he  could  not  do  better. 
Seiior  Carvallo  is  “ compadre,”  or  fellow-godfather  to  our  guide  Jesus,  and,  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  latter,  >ve  engaged  one  of  the  sons  of  the  former  to  accompany  us  as  mozo  and  general 
assistant.  Domingo,  a large,  fine-looking  man,  twenty-six  years  of  age,  had  never  been  far- 
ther from  here  than  to  La  Paz,  and  it  was  only  after  profuse  promises  of  taking  care  of  him 
that  his  mother  would  let  him  go,  even  under  the  especial  care  and  protection  of  Jesus.  And 
well  she  might  fear,  for  a more  ignorant,  unsophisticated,  overgrown  baby  never  left  a 
mother’s  side.  Lazy  to  a proverb,  he  was  utterly  useless,  except  when  on  the  road  he  was 
placed  behind  the  pack-mules  to  drive  them,  and  there  his  mule  carried  him  along  without 
any  exertion  on  his  part.  Like  most  lazy  people,  he  was  an  excellent  trencherman,  and  this 
trait,  especially  when  our  supplies  of  fresh  meat  ran  low,  made  him  a constant  thorn  in  the 
flesh  to  the  cook,  who  declared  that  he  liked  to  see  fair  play. 

January  21  st. — Our  road  lay  over  low  gravel  tables  close  to  the  coast,  twenty-one  miles  to 
a dry  camp.  We  gave  the  animals  water  about  noon,  and  carried  sufficient  for  ourselves  in 
leathern  bottles.  Near  this  camp  we  first  encountered  the  peculiar  table-lands  which  make 
half  of  Lower  California.  They  are  here  represented  by  a very  slight  elevation  of  an  impure 
limestone  with  obscure  casts  of  fossil  shells,  all  apparently  belonging  to  living  species.  The 
limestone  dips  at  an  extremely  low  angle,  sloping  upward  to  the  eastward,  until  it  caps  high 
hills  with  their  tops  as  flat  as  if  they  had  been  planed  off  by  the  hand  of  man. 

Our  camp  being  but  a few  hundred  yards  from  the  beach,  I spent  an  hour  on  the  sand  and 
among  the  rocks  hunting  for  shells  or  shell-fish.  Neither  I nor  the  Mexican,  who  was  down 
with  me,  could  find  any  thing  except  old  shells,  inhabited  by  hermit  crabs.  Of  these  there 
were  hundreds  running  over  the  sands,  hiding  under  every  loose  stone,  and  even  travelling 
into  the  bushes,  a hundred  yards  from  the  water,  apparently  in  search  of  food.  Star-fishes 
and  actineas  were  abundant,  but  there  was  little  or  nothing  of  any  interest  to  a concho- 
logist. 

On  the  22d  we  rode  twenty-three  miles,  partly  on  the  tables,  partly  on  the  hard  sand 
beach.  Our  ride  was  varied  by  but  few  incidents.  We  captured  a turtle  on  the  beach,  but 
he  was  either  wounded  or  sick,  and,  as  we  could  not  determine  what  was  the  matter  with 
him,  we  threw  him  into  the  water.  He  was  so  weak  that  the  next  wave  turned  him  over  on 
his  back,  and  he  did  not  seem  able  to  resume  his  natural  position,  so  we  abandoned  him  to 
his  fate,  mourning  that  our  bright  visions  of  aldermanic  fare  had  come  to  so  untimely  an  end, 
before  we  had  hardly  had  time  to  realize  our  seeming  good  fortune.  But  we  were,  after  all, 
not  doomed  to  disappointment.  Within  half  a mile  of  the  turtle,  a band  of  three  or  four 
black-tail  deer  crossed  a little  hill  in  advance  of  us.  I dismounted,  followed  them  on  foot, 
and,  before  the  pack-mules  were  fairly  unloaded,  I was  standing  exultingly  over  a fine  fat 
buck  kicking  in  his  death-struggles  within  three  hundred  yards  of  the  camp.  He  made  a wel- 
come addition  to  our  larder,  for  the  cook  had  just  announced  the  melancholy  intelligence 
that  we  were  entirely  out  of  fresh  meat. 

On  Wednesday,  the  23d,  our  route  lay  inland  mostly  on  the  low  tables,  except  a couple  of 
miles  across  a piece  of  bottom,  known  as  the  Arroyo  Guadalupe.  This  word  arroyo,  meaning 
strictly  the  bed  of  a stream,  is  applied  in  Lower  California  to  any  place  in  which  water  runs, 
whether  it  be  a deep  ravine  or  canon,  a broad  open  valley  or  Canada,  or  a mere  gutter. 
The  Arroyo  Guadalupe  is  at  least  two  miles  wide,  and  what  should  be  properly  called  the 
arroyo  is  perhaps  ten  feet  wide.  There  is  no  water  in  the  valley,  but  the  liue  of  mesquit  and 
willow-trees,  and  the  numerous  patches  of  very  green  grass,  show  that  water  had  either  been 
there  until  very  recently,  or  that  there  was  considerable  moisture  in  the  soil.  Leaving  this 
valley,  crossing  a very  rocky  but  narrow  raugc  of  hills,  and  picking  our  way  among  angular 
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fragments  of  volcanic  rocks,  we  reached  the  Agua  Colorada  or  Red  Water,  so  named  from 
the  color  of  the  rocks.  We  made  in  all  about  twenty-six  miles,  but  they  were  long  ones  and 
tiresome,  due  partly  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  not  a little  to  the  broken  and  rocky  nature  of 
the  ground  over  which  we  had  come.  We  camped  beside  the  water,  which  was  good,  and  our 
mules,  hoppled  and  turned  loose,  had  their  choice  between  browsing  on  the  mesquit-trees  over- 
head or  eating  the  grass,  excellent  though  scattered,  which  they  could  pick  up  among  the 
bushes. 

Our  camp  was  about  a mile  from  the  ranch-house,  and  we  received  several  calls  in  the 
course  of  the  evening  from  the  men  belonging  to  the  place. 

They  appeared  to  know  perfectly  well  who  we  were,  and  what  was  our  object  in  travelling 
through  the  country.  In  fact,  they  had  been  expecting  us  for  several  days.  Even  here,  where 
mails  and  newspapers  are  unknown,  and  where  not  one  person  in  a dozen  can  read,  they  ap- 
pear to  keep  as  well  posted  in  the  news  as  are  the  people  in  the  rural  districts  of  our  own 
country. 

Throughout  the  whole  journey  we  never  found  a spot  so  retired  but  that,  when  we 
reached  it,  we  found  that  our  coming  was  expected,  and  our  business  known.  The  next 
morning,  the  24th,  we  passed  the  house  as  we  started  out,  stopping  a few  moments  to  see 
their  well  and  pond.  It  proved  to  be  merely  a large  water-hole,  where  the  proximity  of  the 
surface  of  a hard  rock  stratum  keeps  a constant  supply  of  pretty  good  water,  a portion 
really  of  a subterranean  stream.  It  is  such  ponds  as  this  that  enables  people  to  travel  at  all 
in  this  country,  and  not  unfrequently  will  the  road  diverge  ten  miles  from  its  direct  course 
to  pass  by  one.  The  water-holes  of  Agua  Colorada  are  a fair  illustration  ; tji'e  nearest 

water  southward  being miles  distant,  while  to  the  northward  the  nearest  water  is 

miles  off. 

At  the  house,  we  were  surprised  at  being  addressed  with  a civil  “ Good-morning,  gentle- 
men,” in  excellent  English,  by  a bare-footed,  very  ragged  individual,  whose  countenance,  un- 
necessarily black,  with  flat  nose  and  thick  lips,  showed  at  a glance  that  he  was  not  of  Mexi- 
can or  of  Indian  origin ; his  curly  but  not  woolly  hair  seemed  to  imply  that  he  was  not  an 
African,  nor  did  he  look  like  a Kanaka.  He  soon  told  us  his  story.  He*  was  a runaway  sailor, 
spoke  but  little  Spanish,  had  reached  here  on  his  way  to  Comondu,  where  he  claimed  to 
have  a friend.  The  Mexicans  urged  him  not  to  undertake  the  trip,  because,  alone  and  on 
foot  as  he  was,  and  ignorant  of  the  many  trails  that  cross  the  plains  of  the  Magdalena  in  all 
directions,  the  chances  were  almost  certain  that  he  would  perish  from  thirst.  Even  Mexicans, 
born  in  the  country,  but  unacquainted  with  these  plains,  do  not  dare  to  venture  it  without  a 
guide  ; and  many  a thrilling  story  is  told,  by  the  flickering  light  of  the  camp-fires,  of  men  be- 
wildered in  this  sea  of  cactus,  who,  after  almost  incredible  sufferings,  have  only  escaped  with 
their  lives  to  tell  their  tales  of  horror.  Many  a poor  wretch  has  left  his  bones,  picked  clean  by 
the  coyotes,  to  tell  that  he,  unable  to  find  his  way  out,  had  died  from  that  most  terrible  of  tor- 
tures— thirst.  Our  dusky  friend,  however,  did  not  appear  to  dread  such  a difficulty,  and  re- 
plied, wijth  a little  tone  of  pride  in  his  voice,  that  he  was  an  Australian  bushman,  and  had  been 
used  to  such  things  all  his  life.  He  did  not  think  the  risk  would  be  very  great  for  him,  and 
thought  “he  could  get  along.”  Sure  enough,  that  same  evening,  almost  before  we  had  be- 
come fairly  settled  in  our  camp,  twenty-four  miles  off,  he  came  along,  his  whole  baggage  con- 
sisting of  a quart  bottle.  He  stayed  an  hour  or  so,  got  something  to  eat,  refilled  his  bot- 
tle with  water,  and  started  off  again.  The  last  we  saw  of  him  was  at  the  Salada,  near  Mag- 
dalena Bay,  where  he  had  contracted  to  work  for  a neighboring  ranchero  for  a while,  and 
where,  as  he  informed  us,  he  had  already  established  “ relations  ” with  one  of  the  old  man’s 
daughters. 

From  the  Agua  Colorada  to  the  next  water  the  country  is  very  uniform.  We  rode  24 
miles  over  dry,  gravelly,  and  in  places  rocky  mesas,  occasionally  intersected  by  dry  water- 
courses, until  we  found  a spot  where  grass  was  more  than  usually  abundant.  We  here  made 
a camp,  a day’s  journey  from  a drop  of  water.  Our  mules  had  drunk  all  they  wanted  in  the  . 
morning,  and  were  doomed  to  wait  until  the  next  afternoon  for  their  next  supply.  Fuel  was 
rather  scarce.  We  were  obliged  to  burn  the  woody  skeletons  of  cactus,  which,  although-they 
make  a hot  fire,  require  that  the  collectors  shall  exert  considerable  industry  and  activity  to 
keep  up  the  supply. 

Bright  and  early  the  next  morning  we  were  in  the  saddle,  and  by  noon  we  reached  the 
water-hole  of  La  Palma,  probably  so  named  because  there  is  not  a single  palm  in  sight. 
Stopping  only  long  enough  to  water  our  thirsty  animals,  we  proceeded  to  La  Salada,  six  miles 
from  the  shore  of  Magdalena  Bay.  The  last  four  or  five  miles  was  along  a pretty  bottom 
with  luxuriant  grass  and  a perfect  thicket  of  mesquit,  while,  as  a special  treat,  we  had  but 
very  little  cactus.  Along  this  bottom  are  ranches  every  mile  or  two,  the  Salada  being  the 
one  nearest  the  coast.  At  the  latter  is  a large  pond,  sometimes  of  fresh  water,  but  at  the 
time  of  our  visit  so  salt  from  the  influx  of  the  tide  as  to  be  useless.  We  obtained  water  by 
digging  wells  in  the  sand  along  its  margin.  The  sides  of  the  arroyo  here  are  very  abrupt, 
and  expose  a section  of  nearly  60  feet  thick  of  horizontally  stratified  sandstones,  the  upper 
beds  of  which  are  highly  calcareous,  and  are  filled  with  casts  of  living  species  of  shells,  the 
most  common  of  which  is  the  large  Acapulco  oyster  (().  Cummingii). 

On  the  26th  the  whole  party  made  an  excursion  to  the  shore  of  the  bay.  The  mesa  falls 
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rapidly  to  near  the  beach,  and  is  bounded  by  a belt  of  low,  barren  sand-hills.  We  signalled  a 
couple  of  whalers  lying  out  in  the  bay,  and  amused  ourselves  collecting  clams  in  the  sand. 

Finally  one  of  the  captains  came  ashore,  and  Mr.  Browne  made  arrangements  with  him 
for  the  use  of  his  boat  to  make  some  explorations  of  the  bay  by  water.  From  the  single 
point  from  which  we  saw  it,  the  bay  seems  to  be  as  large,  commodious,  and  nearly  as  well 
protected,  as  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco.  Mr.  Browne’s  opportunities  for  examination,  how- 
ever, having  been  so  much  better  than  mine,  I shall  undertake  no  description,  feeling  con- 
fident he  will  do  the  subject  full  justice. 

Returning  in  the  afternoon,  we  completed  our  arrangements  for  separation,  and  in  the 
morning  of  the  27th  Mr.  Browne  and  Dr.  Wiss  left  us,  charged  with  a multiplicity  of  mes- 
sages to  our  friends,  while  we  remained  in  camp  writing  letters  and  oppressed  with  an  un- 
pleasant feeling  that  we  were  saying  good-by  to  the  outside  world  for  two  or  three  months. 
This  feeling  was  in  the  main  produced,  or  at  least  heightened,  by  the  fact  that  all  the  diffi- 
culties, discomforts,  and  dangers  of  the  country  before  us  had  been  exaggerated  to  such  an 
absurd  degree,,  that  we  almost  dreaded  to  enter  it.  But  even  such  a preparation  has  its  ad- 
vantages. The  troubles  resolutely  faced,  proved  to  be  such  trifles,  compared  with  what  our 
overwrought  imaginations  had  pictured  them,  that  we  were  kept  throughout  in  an  almost 
chronic  condition  of  agreeable  disappointment. 

On  Monday  morning,  January  28th,  leaving  our  letters  and  last  good-by  for  our  com- 
panions with  Manuel,  the  Doctor’s  servant,  we  found  ourselves  fairly  embarked  on  our  jour- 
ney. Our  party  consisted  of  Mr.  Loher  and  myself,  constituting  the  scientific  corps;  Cor- 
nelius Ironmonger,  who  presided  over  the  pots  and  kettles,  and  whose  fort  was  to  surprise 
not  only  the  natives,  but  ourselves  not  seldom,  by  his  accounts  of  the  wonders  that  could  be 
achieved  by  the  great  Yankee  nation;  Jesus,  our  guide,  one  of  “Nature’s  noblemen,”  and  a 
man  who,  although  a Mexican,  could  be  trusted  to  do  his  duty  without  watching ; and,  lastly, 
Domingo,  who  never  did  any  thing  without  being-told,  and  then  only  half  did  it.  We  rode 
18  miles  over  the  same  level  mesa,  covered  occasionally  with  stones  and  supporting  a thick 
growth  of  cactus,  camping  at  the  rancho  of  Buena  Vista.  Almost  the  first  inquiry  made  of 
us  was  whether  any  ohe  of  the  party  was  a “ medico,”  or  had  any  “ remedios.”  Having  some 
simple  remedies  in  my  saddle-bags,  I inquired  what  was  the  matter.  The  old  man  had  rheu- 
matism, his  wife  was  constipated,  a boy  had  a stitch  in  the  side,  but  the  girls,  of  whom  there 
were  several,  and  not  ugly  either,  were  all  alarmingly  healthy.  I gave  the  father  a counter- 
irritant,  the  mother  a heavy  dose  of  podophylline,  and  let  the  boy  take  care  of  himself.  Oil 
the  strength  of  this  little  incident,  I at  once  acquired  the  reputation  of  a great  “medico,” 
which  preceded  us  all  the  way  to  the  frontiers,  and  on  several  occasions  was  of  considerable 
service  to  us,  enabling  us  to  procure  supplies  of  fresh  meat  through  gratitude  where  money 
would  have  been  useless. 

Thursday,  29th,  rode  18  miles  to  a camp  where  we  had  excellent  grass  and  plenty  of  wood, 
but  no  water.  Started  as  late  as  we  dared,  so  as  to  give  the  mules  a chance  to  drink  as  late 
as  possible  in  the  day,  and  then  rode  up  the  arroyo,  filling  our  barrels  at  the  last  water.  On 
the  way  we  stopped  at  a little  rancho  belonging  to  another  “ compadre  ” of  Jesus.  I am  at 
a loss  to  accouut  for  the  great  number  of  eompadres  and  comadres  claimed  by  our  guide. 
Either  he  is  a very  popular  man  with  his  countrymen,  or  they  have  great  confidence  in  his 
piety,  and  for  that  reasou  choose  him  as  godfather  to  their  children,  or,  as  I strongly  suspect, 
he  may  be  guilty,  at  times,  of  inventing  this  convenient  relationship  for  the  occasion.  The 
presence  of  a very  pretty  young  girl,  and  the  cordial  manner  of  his  reception  at  this  place, 
would  have  been  excuse  sufficient,  were  the  last  surmise  correct.  AVe  succeeded  here  in 
replenishing  our  stock  of  tobacco,  which  had  begun  to  get  alarmingly  low,  and  went  on  our 
way  rejoicing.  For  the  last  mile  and  a half  the  sandstones  showed  considerable  disturbance, 
striking  to  nearly  all  the  points  of  the  compass,  and  often  standing  almost  vertically. 

On  the  30th  we  travelled  17  miles,  passing  the  old  mission  of  San  Luis  Gonzago,  where 
\we  stopped  an  hour  to  allow  Mr.  Loher  to  take  a latitude  observation.  While  lie  was  thus 
engaged,  I amused  myself  by  making  a sketch  of  the  mission  buildings.  The  church  is  very 
small,  but  in  excellent  preservation.  It  is  built  entirely  of  stone,  roof  and  all.  Not  a piece 
of  wood  enters  into  its  construction,  except  in  the  door.  The  roof,  like  most  of  the  better  of 
the  mission  churches,  is  an  arch  of  stone.  Except  in  the  two  towers,  which  answer  also  for 
belfries,  little  or  no  labor  was  wasted  on  ornament : the  builders  having  an  evident  eye  to 
the  useful  rather  than  the  ornamental.  The  fine  comfortable  house,  formerly,  no  doubt,  oc- 
cupied by  the  padres,  is  now  inhabited  by  a family  who  have  quite  a number  of  horses  and 
cattle,  and  who  culivate  an  acre  or  two  of  garden  here.  The  water  comes  to  the  surface  and 
runs  along  the  arroyo  over  a rocky  bed  for  a few  hundred  yards.  A dam  has  been  constructed, 
and  the  water  thus  obtained  is  turned  off  in  ditches  to  irrigate  a little  patch  of  peas,  beans, 
maize,  and  onions,  all  of  which  were  flourishing  nicely  and  promising  a good  crop.  The  disturb- 
ance of  the  sandstone  noticed  the  day  before  Continued  to  within  a mile  of  San  Luis,  where  it 
culminated  in  the  appearance  of  a large  dike  of  white  porphyry  and  with  crystals  of  glassy  feld- 
spar. This  continues  beyond  San  Luis,  and  is  the  cause  of  the  appearance  of  the  water  in  the 
arroyo.  Farther  on  our  road  wc  encountered  innumerable  small  dikes  projecting  through 
the  soft  sandstones,  and  only  disturbing  them  for  a few  yards  on  each  side.  The  general 
strike  of  these  dikes  is  almost  due  north  and  south.  These  sandstones  contain  in  some 
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places  large  numbers  of  rounded,  water-worn  boulders  of  volcanic  rocks,  which  at  times 
make  almost  the  entire  bulk  of  some  of  the  beds.  Our  camp  was  at  an  uninhabited  place, 
called  the  “ranchito,”  or  little  rancho.  A house  and  a band  of  cattle  showed  possession, 
but,  from  the  appearance  of  the  house,  it  seemed  to  have  been  a long  time  without  occupants. 
We  had  excellent  grass,  with  plenty  of  wood,  and  good  water  in  abundance. 

Twenty-three  miles  to  the  Cerritos,  another  little  rancho  by  a water-hole,  constituted  our 
next  day’s  travel.  About  six  miles  from  the  ranchito  we  entered  a beautiful  valley,  CQtttain- 
ing  about  a thousand  acres  of  the  finest  grass,  with  little  or  no  cactus,  with  plenty  of  wood, 
and  only  requiring  water  to  make  it  an  extremely  desirable  spot  for  a rancho.  The  soil  is 
excellent,  and  all  the  surrounding  hills  support  a good  growth  of  grass  among  the  bushes. 
From  the  nearly  horizontal  stratification  of  the  underlying  rocks,  and  the  appearance  of  water 
on  the  surface  wherever  a volcanic  dike  cuts  across,  a water-course,  there  is  no  reasonable 
doubt  but  that  wells  here  of  judicious  depth  would  yield  a constant  supply  of  water.  It  is  a 
spot  that  will,  without  doubt,  be  pounced  upon  some  day  by  an  enterprising  foreigner, 
who  will  turn  it  to  good  account.  There  is  no  fear  that  any  Mexican  will  ever  take  the 
trouble.  From  this  valley  to  the  camp  the  trail  ran  over  an  undulating  country,  mostly  clothed 
with  an  abundance  of  grass,  growing  among  the  stones  and  cactus.  Horses  and  cattle  were 
seen  at  times  grazing  quietly,  until,  catching  a sight  of  our  caravan,  they  would  dash  off  like 
frightened  deer. 

About  15  miles  from  the  Cerritos  is  the  rancho  of  Jesus  Maria;  and  on  the  1st  of  Febru- 
ary we  rode  past  this  place,  camping  in  a rocky  arroyo  about  three  miles  beyond.  Our  route- 
lay  all  day  over  horizontal  mesas,  cut  by  innumerable  water-courses.  The  sides  were  gen- 
erally rather  abrupt,  and  the  stratification  of  the  sandstones  was  beautifully  exhibited.  The 
surface  of  these  tables  was  almost  everywhere  covered  by  rounded  volcanic  boulders,  left 
there  by  the  disintegration  and  washing  away  of  the  soft  sandstones  in  which  they  had  been 
imbedded.  In  some  places  also  were  flakes  of  selenite,  or  transparent  crystallized  gypsum, 
left  there  by  the  same  process. 

Saturday,  2d,  we  rode  about  six  leagues,  18  miles,  mostly  between  higher  table-hills  of 
the  arroyo  of  Santa  Cruz.  We  had  been  working  toward  the  eastern  side  of  the  peninsula 
during  the  whole  week,  and  had  now  gotten  to  where  the  country  was  perhaps  nearly  2,000  feet 
high.  The  rocks  still  dipped  with  an  almost  imperceptible  inclination  to  the  west  and  southwest, 
and  the  summits  of  the  tables,  now  good-sized  mountains,  retained  a constant  parallelism 
with  the  constituent  stratification. 

We  camped  still  on  the  western  water-shed,  about  500  feet  below  the  summit  of  the  tables. 

The  table-land  is  cut  into  an  infinitude  of  fragments  by  the  deep  canons  which  drain  it, 
most  of  the  fragments  being  long  and  narrow,  and  ranged  parallel,  like  the  teeth  of  a comb, 
and  pointing  toward  the  west  coast.  Lateral  branches  of  the  streams  have  in  many  instances 
cut  off  fragments,  which  thus  stand  isolated  from  the  main  mass,  sometimes  as  sharp  cones, 
and  in  other  cases  as  large  unbroken  tracts  of  level  land.  On  nearing  the  east  side  of  the 
peninsula,  the  fragments  of  volcanic  rocks  included  in  the  sandstones  become  larger  and  less 
water-worn,  many  blocks  of  two  and  three  feet  in  diameter  being  found,  with  their  angles  as 
sharp  as  if  they  had  been  just  broken  off  from  the  parent  mass. 

We  remained  in  this  camp  over  Sunday,  giving  our  animals  a day’s  rest,  with  pretty  good 
grass  to  feed  on,  while  we  spent  the  day  under  the  shade  of  the  mesquit-trees,  repairing  the 
various  rents  in  our  clothing,  incidental  to  continued  travel  among  the  thorns,  and  in  specu- 
lating on  what  was  going  on  in  the  outside  world,  from  which  we  were  now  as  completely 
separated  as  if  we  had  been  on  some  desert  isle  in  the  wide  Pacific.  Some  time  after  dark, 
on  Saturday  evening,  a man  with  a peculiar-looking  hump  on  one  shoulder,  rode  into  our 
Camp,  and,  in  an  odd  kind  of  a voice,  asked  us  a variety  of  questions  as  to  who  we  were, 
where  we  were  going,  and  what  we  were  doing.  He  declined  our  invitation  to  dismount, 
saying  he  had  come  from  a rancho  in  the  mountains  off  to  one  side  of  our  trail,  and  was  go- 
ing to  Loreto  to  get  some  medicine  for  a sick  man.  After  questioning  us  to  his  entire  satis- 
faction, and  convincing  himself  that  we  were  what  we  represented  ourselves  to  be,  he  sud- 
denly straightened  himself  up  in  his  saddle,  the  hump  disappeared  from  his  back,  he  pushed 
his  hat  back  from  his  face,  and  his  voice  assuming  a natural  tone,  he  laughingly  told  us  all 
ho  had  said  before  was  a lie.  He  was  a servant  at  the  adjoining  rancho  of  Santa  Cruz,  and 
he  had  come  down  to  find  out  who  we  were.  There  was  a report  that  Senor  Larraque,  the 
sub-prefect  of  Molejo,  was  out  on  a man-hunting  expedition,  to  impress  soldiers  to  send  to 
the  other  side,  and  everybody  was  on  the  qui  vive  to  cut  and  run  at  the  first  alarm.  Be- 
coming satisfied  that,  at  least  in  that  respect,  we  were  harmless,  he  became  very  communi- 
cative, and  gave  us  a very  detailed  account  of  the  road  to  Loreto,  this  being  a region  with 
which  our  guide  was  not  acquainted.  Before  he  left  we  commissioned  him  to  bring  us  some 
eggs,  chickens,  and  cheese.  Next  morning  he  returned  loaded  with  commodities  for  sale, 
including  a bottle  of  milk.  We  bought  all  he  had,  until  he  came  to  the  chicken,  an  old 
hen,  for  which  he  wanted  a dollar.  The  usual  price  for  chickens  being  three  reales,  we  ob- 
jected, asking  him  if  he  supposed  he  was  trading  with  fools.  He  declared  he  had  no  discre- 
tion in  the  matter,  the  chicken  belonged  to  the  “ patron,”  and  if  he  sold  it  for  less  he  would 
have  to  pay  the  difference,  or  take  a beating,  or  perhaps  both.  We  then  told  him  to  take  it 
back  ; then  he  asked  for  permission  to  leave  it  with  us  until  his  return,  since  he  was  going  to 
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hunt  some  cattle.  He  afterward  came  back  to  our  camp  three  times,  each  time  falling  a 
little  in  his  price,  each  time  receiving  the  same  answer,  “ I will  give  you  three  reales  ; if  you 
want  that,  take  it ; if  not,  take  your  chicken  away,”  until  at  last  he  said,  “ If  you  won’t 
give  any  more,  take  the  chicken  for  three  reales,  but  give  me  a little  tobacco.”  From  the 
first  the  scamp  did  not  expect  to  receive  more,  but  we  were  strangers,  and  he  was  only  doing 
like  anybody  else.  In  Mexico  foreigners  are  always  considered  fair  game,  and  the  only  way 
to  avoid  extortion  is  to  learn  the  tariff ; never  ask,  “ How  much  do  you  charge?  ” but  always 
say,  “ If  you  have  so  and  so  to  sell  at  such  a price,  I will  take  it.”  They  universally  ask 
more  than  they  expect  to  get,  and  fall  to  the  regular  price. 

On  Monday  morning,  February  4th,  we  started  up  the  arroyo,  and  travelled  all  day  over 
very  rocky  ground.  The  whole  distance  accomplished  was  but  19  miles,  of  which  the  first 
14  were  nearly  all  up-hill,  a very  gradual  ascent.  This  took  us  to  the  summit  of  the  range 
which,  at  the  point  where  we  crossed,  was  quite  narrow,  but  perfectly  level.  From  the  summit 
the  whole  aspect  of  the  country  is  changed.  It  no  longer  seems  like  a rolling,  hilly  country, 
with  innumerable  flat-topped  mountains.  It  now  becomes  an  immense  plain,  cut  up  by  huge 
cauons  of  almost  unfathomable  depth. 

This  appearance  extends,  to  the  west  and  south,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  To  the 
northwest,  however,  where  the  rocks  are  highly  metamorphosed,  the  contour  of  the  range  is 
changed.  The  tables  disappear  near  the  summit,  and  in  their  stead  the  crest  is  weathered 
into  the  most  fantastic  outlines,  which,  continuing  northward  a hundred  miles,  produce  in 
the  Sierra  gigantic  irregularity  of  form — perhaps  unsurpassed  by  any  range  of  mountains 
on  the  west  coast.  It  is  the  more  remarkable  that  these  mountains  should  be  so  irregular  on 
their  eastern  crest,  when  we  consider  that  they  are  composed  entirely  of  horizontal  stratified 
rocks,  and  that,  within  a mile  or  two  of  this  crest,  they  degenerate  into  an  almost  perfectly 
level  mesa,  sloping  thence  to  the  plains  on  the  west  coast,  without  a break,  except  where 
the  winter  rains  have  cut  their  deep  and  narrow  channels  in  almost  parallel  lines. 

From  the  head  of  the  arroyo  of  Santa  Cruz  the  road  traverses  the  table  for  a few  hun- 
dred yards,  and  then  commences  to  wind  down  the  side  of  another  arroyo  that  opens  to  the 
eastward.  This  descent  had  been  described  to  us  as  a “ little  longish,  and  a little  stony.” 
We  found  it  five  miles  long,  and  so  full  of  large,  angular,  and  loose  pieces  of  rock,  that  we  all 
felt  like  giving  vent  to  a sigh  of  relief  when  we  reached  the  bottom,  without  a broken  bone  in 
the  party,  and  without  having  lost  a mule.  We  camped  directly  at  the  base  of  the  descent, 
by  the  side  of  some  water-holes  in  the  rocks,  known  as  the  “ tinaja,”  or  jar.  The  water  was 
good  and  abundant,  but  can  hardly  be  permanent,  inasmuch  as  it  is  only  what  remains  from 
the  winter  rains  in  pot-holes  in  the  granite ; and,  doubtless,  after  one  or  two  dry  years,  it 
must  become  exhausted  by  use  and  evaporation.  At  the  time  of  our  visit  there  were  proba- 
bly in  the  half  a dozen  holes  about  five  to  eight  hundred  gallons.  We  had  here  plenty  of 
wood,  and  a sufficiency  of  grass,  on  the  steep  hill-side.  As  we  discovered,  the  next  day, 
we  would  have  done  better  to  have  watered  our  animals,  and  have  gone  a mile  or  two  farther, 
where  there  is  a nice  little  valley,  with  an  abundance  of  grass,  and  without  rocks. 

On  the  5th  we  followed  this  valley  down  to  the  coast,  some  three  or  four  miles  distant, 
and  then  travelled  up  the  coast,  sometimes  on  the  beach,  sometimes  behind  the  sand-hills, 
and  occasionally  across  the  end  of  a spur  of  the  hills  to  a lagoon  in  a beautiful  little  valley, 
Almost  all  the  land  passed  in  this  day’s  ride  is  susceptible  of  cultivation.  It  is  a rich  soil, 
covered  with  a dense  growth  of  shrubbery  and  cactus,  and  almost  entirely  without  stones. 
Water  is  easily  obtained  by  wells,  and  is  of  a good  quality.  At  the  Chuenca  rancho,  the 
only  inhabited  spot  we  passed,  and  which  differs  in  no  respect  from  the  rest  of  this  tract, 
there  are  a couple  of  wells,  10  or  15  feet  deep,  and  yielding  an  abundance  of  sweet,  cold 
water. 

From  Chuenca  we  passed,  by  a very  rugged  trail,  around  the  end  of  a high  hill,  in  places 
so  steep  that  a false  step  would  have  thrown  mule  and  rider  two  or  three  hundred  feet  into 
the  boiling  surf  below.  Directly  after  passing  this  point  we  descended  into  the  head  of  a 
long,  narrow  valley,  which  runs  parallel  with  the  coast  two  or  three  miles,  separated  only  by 
a low,  rocky  ridge.  Here  we  made  camp  by  the  side  of  a lake,  the  result  of  last  winter’s 

After  supper,  leaving  the  Mexicans,  Mr.  Loher,  the  cook,  and  myself,  started  to  cross  the 
hill  to  the  beach.  We  went  part  way,  and,  giving  it  up  as  unprofitable,  returned,  having 
worked  for  an  hour  and  a half,  .and  not  having  accomplished  in  all  more  than  half  a mile  of 
climbing,  and  fighting  our  way  over  rocks,  and  through  cactus.  Poor  Ironmonger  hobbled 
back  in  a dolorous  plight  as  usual ; through  one  finger-nail  he  had  a pitahaya-thorn,  while 
another  piuned  his  boot  to  his  feet;  he  was  always  in  trouble,  and  declared  he  never  could 
touch  a piece  of  fire-wood  without  finding  a cactus-spine  lying  in  wait  for  him  underneath. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  what  the  pitahaya  agave  is  a great  incentive  to  profanity. 

From  the  “Laguna”  we  rode  fifteen  miles  along  a fertile,  level  tract  to  Loreto.  Several 
spots,  where  natural  bodies  of  fresh  water  exist,  are  occupied ; and  in  one  canon,  coming 
down  from  the  mountains,  there  is  a large  and  flourishing  orange-plantation,  which  sends 
annually  an  entire  schooner-load  of  oranges  to  San  Francisco. 

There  is  no  reason  why,  with  American  energy,  the  whole  tract,  from  Loreto  to  the 
Tinaja,  should  not  bo  a continuous  garden.  Good  water  can  be  obtained  everywhere — wells 
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are  from  three  to  five  yards  deep,  and  inexhaustible  windmills  supply  all  the  necessary 
pumping  power ; and  there  is  no  fruit  or  vegetable,  either  tropical  or  temperate,  that  cannot 
grow  here  in  the  open  air.  Cabbages  and  cotton,  lettuce  and  tobacco,  wheat,  maize,  and 
onions,  were  all  growing  together  in  a garden  in  Loreto,  while  the  castor  bean,  or  “ palma 
eristi,”  here  a perennial  plant,  a large  tree,  with  a woody  trunk,  was  flanked  by  the  date-palm 
and  banana.  The  gray-green  of  the  olive  trees  was  relieved  by  the  dark,  glossy  foliage  of  the 
orange  and  lemon,  their  limbs  bending  under  their  treasure  of  golden  fruit,  and  the  vineyards 
here  produce  a wine  unequalled  by  any  of  the  wines  of  Upper  California.  Several  ports 
and  good  anchorages  exist  along  this  part  of  the  coast ; the  best  of  which  is  the  “ Puerto 
Escondido,”  or  hidden  port,  a beautiful  little  bay,  or  rather  lake,  completely  land-locked, 
and  deep  enough  for  schooners  of  average  size.  This  bay  is  often  used  by  the  people  of 
Loreto,  when  vessels  dare  not  lie  at  their  anchorage. 

The  town  of  Loreto,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  two  Californias,  is  a little  straggling  vil- 
lage of  adobe  houses,  mostly  thatched  with  palm-leaves.  The  site  was  very  badly  chosen, 
being  directly  aside  of  a water-course,  often  dry  for  several  years,  but  which,  after  a heavy 
rain  in  the  mountains,  is  apt  to  become,  in  an  hour  or  two,  a frightful  torrent.  From  time  to 
time  portions  of  the  town  have  been  destroyed,  and  the  remains  carried  off  by  this  stream, 
and  now  nearly  all  that  remains  of  the  old  town  is  the  mission  church  and  its  adjoining 
buildings.  The  church  has  been  deserted  for  many  years,  except,  perhaps,  for  some  passing 
priest,  who  may  make  an  occasional  visit  to  marry  and  confess  those  who  have  an  inclina- 
tion that  way.  No  regular  services  have  been  held  here,  nor,  in  fact,  in  any  of  the  missions 
north  of  this,  for  so  long  a time,  that  many  of  the  people  would  make  good  subjects  for  the 
proselyting  efforts  of  a new  set  of  missionaries. 

In  Loreto,  however,  they  are  still  near  enough  to  the  centres  of  civilization,  so  that  they 
are  not  completely  heathenized  yet,  and  the  church,  though  little  used,  is  in  pretty  good 
repair.  It  is  a large  stone  structure,  with  an  arched  roof,  and  a round  dome  of  stone  at  the 
upper  end.  All  the  pictures  that  were  uninjured  were  taken  away  in  1862,  by  order  of  the 
Government ; but  those  that  were  left  behind,  together  with  other  remaining  ornaments,  tes- 
tify to  the  richness  if  not  the  good  taste  exhibited  in  the  adornment  of  the  church  by  the 
worthy  padres. 

The  buildings  attached  to  the  church  in  the  form  of  an  L on  one  side,  designed  for  the 
residences  of  the  priests,  for  granaries,  etc.,  share  in  the  ponderous  solidity  of  the  church 
itself ; and,  after  the  lapse  of  a century  and  a quarter,  are  still  in  perfect  repair,  except  in  the 
single  item  of  the  absence  of  doors.  Of  the  remainder  of  the  town  but  little  can  be  said. 
Three  or  four  good  houses  with  flat  roofs,  and  20  or  30  roughly -built  adobe  shanties  with 
thatched  roofs,  constitute,  with  the  church  and  its  buildings,  all  that  is  left  of  the  once 
flourishing  city  of  Loreto.  The  population  of  the  place  was  estimated  by  Yiosca  in  1862  to 
be  *19.  It  certainly  appeared  to  me  to  contain  nearer  two  hundred.  The  only  inference  that 
can  be  drawn  is,  that  the  population  has  really  increased,  since  Mr.  V.,  who  was  over -sanguine 
in  every  thing  connected  with  the  territory,  would  not  be  guilty  of  under-estimating  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants.  The  port  is  an  open  bay,  nearly  semicircular,  and  open  to  the  east  and 
southeast.  Good  anchorage  exists  in  several  parts,  and  the  bay  is  considered  perfectly  safe 
for  a large  part  of  the  year.  In  front  of  the  port  lies  Carmen  Island,  about  twelve  miles  dis- 
tant. It  is  uninhabited  except  by  some  persons  engaged  in  collecting  the  salt  which  has 
rendered  the  island  so  famous.  It  is  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  long,  very  narrow,  and  without 
any  hills  of  importance.  Seen  from  the  mainland,  it  seems  to  be  composed  of  the  same 
nearly  horizontal  stratified  rocks  which  constitute  the  table-lands.  These  are  slightly  dis* 
turbed  on  the  southwest  side,  and  dip  very  regularly  and  gradually  to  the  northeast. 

In  Loreto  we  found  an  aged  Englishman,  Don  Tomas  Taylor,  an  old  resident,  and  one  of  the 
principal  men  of  the  place.  Mr.  Taylor  is  an  honorable  exception  among  the  foreign  resi- 
dents in  the  interior  of  the  country.  These  men,  principally  American,  are  as  a general  thing 
the  most  worthless,  lazy,  and  often  dishonest  men  who  can  be  found  in  the  country.  They 
are  so  mean  that  they  cannot  live  at  home,  and  are  contented  to  hide  themselves,  principally 
out  of  the  world,  and  live  despised  even  by  the  degraded  Mexicans  who  surround  them.  Mr. 
Taylor,  although  not  rich,  is,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  understood  here,  comfortable. 
He  is  married  to  a native  of  the  country,  and  has  a nice  little  family  growing  up  around 
him.  None  of  his  children  can  speak  English,  although  they  understand  it  to  some  extent. 
During  our  short  stay  in  the  town  we  received  every  attention  from  Mr.  Taylor,  who  kindly 
placed  an  unoccupied  house  of  his  at  our  disposal,  and  who  when  we  left  furnished  us  with  let- 
ters of  introduction  to  various  friends  of  his  on  our  route. 

We  spent  two  days  here,  examining  the  geological  and  other  features  of  the  neighborhood, 
and  in  having  our  mules  shod.  It  was  in  this  vicinity  that  I first  obtained  proofs  that  the 
nearly  horizontal  rocks  of  the  mesa  could  be  divided  into  two  distinct  formations.  The  older 
rocks  are  here  highly  metamorphosed,  the  metamorphic  action  first  exhibiting  itself  on  our  route 
at  Chuenca,  though  from  the  contour  of  the  country  it  doubtless  extends  some  miles  farther 
south,  inland.  They  here  also  contain  large  angular  blocks  of  volcanic  rocks,  and  some- 
times so  abundant  as  to  constitute  more  than  half  the  bulk  of  some  of  the  strata.  The  dip 
is  very  low,  but  constantly  toward  the  westward.  About  six  miles  northwest  from  the  town 
there  is  an  extensive  protrusion  of  volcanic  rocks,  and  lying  to  the  eastward  of  this  are 
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several  hills  made  up  of  loose-grained,  entirely  unaltered  post-pliocene  sandstones  abounding 
in  fossils,  and  dipping  at  high  angles  to  the  eastward.  I afterward  found  these  post-plioeene 
beds  lying  unconformally  on  the  other  rocks  where  the  latter  were  very  much  disturbed. 

On  the  9th  we  rode  a dozen  miles  to  a place  called  Cresta  Blanca,  or  white  ridge,  camp- 
ing in  a dry  arroyo,  with  plenty  of  good  grass  and  wood,  but  no  water.  We  found  the  plains 
north  of  Loreto  along  the  coast  somewhat  different  from  what  they  are  on  the  other  side. 
The  good  soil  is  replaced  in  part  by  sand,  and  in  part  by  a coarse  gravel  full  of  fragments  of 
volcanic  rocks.  After  striking  the  hills  the  post-pliocene  sandstones  continued  to  the  camp. 
Here  they  contained  sheets  of  selenite,  or  crystallized  gypsum,  sometimes  as  much  as  an  inch 
thick.  The  next  day  we  travelled  15  miles  to  the  rancho  of  San  Juan,  still  along  the  same 
geological  formation,  and  camped  about  half  a mile  from  the  house,  in  the  edge  of  a willow 
and  mesquit  thicket,  by  the  side  of  a good  pond  of  water.  From  here  we  went  the  next  morn- 
ing to  the  port  of  San  Bruno,  and  in  the  afternoon  to  the  plains  of  San  Juan.  The  port  is 
small  and  open,  but  is  said  to  contain  good  anchorages.  The  plain  back  of  it  is  several  miles 
long,  (he  soil  nearly  all  of  excellent  quality,  and  covered  with  a dense  growth  of  grass.  The 
plain  of  San  Juan  lying  north  of  this,  and  separated  by  a hill  about  a thousand  feet  high,  is 
of  a similar  character,  except  that  it  contains  almost  no  bushes  or  cactus,  and  is  excellent 
grass  land.  All  the  foot  hills  and  rolling  ground  at  the  head  of  the  valley  are  covered  with 
mesquit  and  lipua,  two  trees  which  never  suffer  from  drought,  and  on  which  horses  and  cat- 
tle feed  as  freely  as  on  grasses.  On  the  rancho  of  San  Juan  is  an  old  stone  ruin,  said  to  have 
been  built  for  a chapel  of  the  missionaries,  .and  it  is  claimed  that  this  was  intended  as  the 
site  of  the  mission  which  was  afterward  located  at  Loreto.  The  story  runs  that  the  padres 
were  on  their  way  to  this  place,  which  had  been  prepared  beforehand,  when,  -as  they  reached 
the  present  site  of  Loreto,  the  mule  that  was  bearing  the  image  of  the  Virgin  miraculously 
stumbled  and  fell,  throwing  the  image  to  the  ground.  This  event  was  accepted  as  an  intima- 
tion of  the  Virgin’s  desire  to  locate  here,  which  was  accordingly  done.  From  a comparison 
of  the  two  localities,  I am  inclined  to  think  that  she  or  the  mule  showed  very  bad  taste,  but 
tastes  differ.  Next  day  we  rode  to  the  Sance  copper-mine,  near  the  base  of  the  Sierra  Gigan- 
tea.  On  this  day’s  ride  we  had  a greater  variety  in  the  geology  than  in  any  one  day  pre- 
viously since  starting.  From  the  alluvial  bottom,  bounded  on  one  side  by  uplilted  metamorphic 
rocks,  overlaid  by  horizontal  trachytes,  we  entered  an  arroyo  in  horizontal  beds  of  post- 
pliocene abounding  in  fossils ; these  abut  against  metamorphic  sandstones  dipping  to  the 
northeast  at  an  angle  of  35°.  This  rock,  afterward  horizontal,  abuts  against  a mass  of  granite 
which  is  three  or  four  miles  long  and  a mile  wide,  forming  the  base  of  this  portion  of  the 
Gigantea,  and  which  is  again  overlaid  on  the  west  side  by  the  same  metamorphic  rocks  cap- 
ped by  volcanic.  The  volcanic  rocks  also  form  dikes  throughout  the  granite,  and  the  adjoin- 
ing metamorphic  sandstones.  At  the  mine  we  met  an  American  family  who  are  part  owners 
in  the  mine,  and  are  here  holding  possession.  While  they  treated  us  very  politely,  they  took 
great  pains  to  prevent  us,  by  a course  of  “ masterly  inactivity,”  from  seeing  any  thing.  The 
shaft  was  locked  up,  and  Mr.  Somebody,  who  had  the  key,  could  not  be  found.  Not  to  be 
defeated  if  we  could  prevent  it,  we  went  to  the  mouth  of  the  shaft,  and  had  to  return  about 
as  wise  as  we  went.  The  mine  is  for  sale  in  San  Francisco,  and  I have  been  told  that  the 
modest  sum  of  $600,000  is  asked  for  it.  My  friend  Mr.  Ashburner,  whose  opinion  on  such  a 
point  is  worth  as  much  as  that  of  anybody  else  in  California,  was  employed  to  examine  and 
report  upon  it,  and  his  opinion  was  so  decidedly  unfavorable  that  his  report  has  never  been 
made  public  by  the  proprietors. 

The  next  day  (13th)  we  lost,  having  taken  the  wrong  trail  and  travelled  all  day  along  the 
base  of  the  mountain.  In  the  afternoon  we  returned  to  within  four  miles  of  our  starting- 
point.  All  the  ground  over  which  we  went  was  a sloping  mesa,  cut  by  deep  arroyos  and 
strown  with  angular  fragments  of  volcanic  rocks.  In  most  of  the  arroyos  there  arc  little 
patches  of  smooth  ground  covered  with  grass ; all  are  enclosed  with  fences,  or  have  a little 
shanty  to  indicate  possession,  and  in  one  or  two  we  found  families  living.  We  camped  in 
such  a place,  had  excellent  water,  plenty  of  fuel,  and  an  abundance  of  grass. 

On  the  14 tli  we  started  for  the  mountain,  Jesus  having  gone  out  before  dark  the  previous 
afternoon  and  found  the  trail,  which  was  very  indistinct.  We  climbed  by  a winding,  zigzag 
route  up,  what  seemed  from  below,  inaccessible  cliffs,  and  we  suddenly  found  ourselves  on  a 
plain  covered  with  mesquit  and  cactus.  We  had  left  clear  weather  in  camp,  and  here  we 
encountered  a drizzling  rain,  and  the  wind  blowing  a gale.  From  the  face  of  the  cliff  we 
travelled  along  this  flat,  between  higher  tables  rising  on  each  side  for  3 or  4 miles,  until 
these  tables,  constantly  diminishing  in  height,  eventually  lost  themselves  in  the  plain.  Por- 
tions of  the  route  were  sandy,  though  a great  part  was  excessively  rocky.  This  was  more 
especially  the  case  near  Comondu,  where  in  places  the  rocks  had  been  thrown  out  on  the 
two  sides  to  make  a road.  Much  of  this  road,  the  work  of  the  missionaries,  was  5 and  6 feet 
below  the  level  of  the  loose  rocks  on  either  side.  Twenty-four  miles  from  our  camp  we 
reached  Comondu,  the  site  of  another  ancient  mission.  We  had  been  travelling  for  20  miles 
over  pretty  level  ground  with  a gentle  descent,  and  suddenly  found  ourselves  on  the  edge  of 
a cation  cut  in  solid  lava  over  100  feet  deep,  with  the  walls  in  most  places  so  steep  that  a 
goat  could  not  find  a foothold.  Below  us  lay  a group  of  huts  built  of  bamboo,  and  covered 
with  the  universal  palm-thatch.  Picking  our  way  cautiously  down  a narrow  trail  cut  in  the 
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solid  rock,  we  at  last  reached  the  bottom,  and  on  turning  a point  came  in  view  of  the  mis- 
sion. The  church  was  doubtless  once  a superior  building  of  its  class.  It  is  now  utterly 
ruined,  only  a portion  of  the  walls  remaining,  though  what  is  left  retains  abundant  traces  of.  a 
rude,  semi-barbaric  magnificence.  The  walls  are  mostly  composed  of  cut  stone  nicely  dressed. 
The  accessary  buildings  are  in  a pretty  good  state  of  preservation,  and  being  occupied  by  a 
friend  of  Jesus,  we  were  at  once  placed  in  possession  of  one  of  the  unoccupied  rooms. 

Comondu  proper  is  not  the  collection  of  huts  above,  nor  yet  the  group  of  houses  about 
the  mission.  It  is,  strictly  speaking,  the  whole  valley.  It  comprises  a valley  rarely  more 
than  a quarter  of  a mile  wide,  and  some  six  miles  long,  through  which  flows  a fine  perennial 
stream  of  water.  The  whole  bottom  is  extremely  fertile,  and  most  of  it  under  a high  state  of 
cultivation.  The  principal  produce  is  native  sugar,  called  panoche,  wine,  and.  dried  fruits. 
The  land  is  owned  by  very  small  proprietors,  each  one  occupying  but  from  two  to  half  a dozen 
acres.  Many  persons  resident  here  spend  a part  .of  the  year  on  the  coast,  during  the  times  of 
the  whale-fisheries,  in  cleaning  the  carcasses  of  the  whales  after  they  have  been  rejected  by 
the  whalers.  They  take  them  on  to  the  beach,  open  them,  and  obtain  ten  or  a dozen  barrels 
of  oil  from  the  interior,  which  they  sell  to  the  whalers. 

Friday  (15th)  we  rode  a dozen  miles  down  the  canon  to  the  last  water  of  the  creek,  before 
it  sinks  and  disappears  entirely,  and  camped  at  a deserted  rancho.  The  volcanic  rocks  of 
the  higher  tables  continue  to  form  the  walls  of  the  canon  to  a great  extent,  though  the  de- 
posit diminished  fronj  over  a hundred  to  thirty  or  forty  feet  thick.  In  places  the  rock  as- 
sumed a distinctly  columnar  structure,  though  this  basaltic  form  was  rather  uncommon.  Under 
the  lava  are  horizontal  stratified  sandstones,  containing  large  quantities  of  volcanic  debris. 
The  next  day  we  rode  eight  leagues  to  where  the  canon  opens  out  on  the  plains,  and  camped  be- 
side a little  water-hole  of  three  or  four  feet  across,  known  by  the  rather  pretentious  name  of 
the  “Pozo  Grande.”  We  had  pretty  fair  feed  for  our  animals,  but  almost  no  wood.  A poor 
family  lives  here,  depending  on  a few  cows — their  diet  being  little  more  than  cheese  and  milk. 
The  volcanic  rocks  disappeared  near  the  plain,  and  the  sandstones,  overlaid  by  the  post-plio- 
cene limestones,  dip  under  the  plain  at  a very  low  angle.  We  spent  Sunday  at  this  camp, 
and  on  Monday  morning  started  in  a drizzling  rain  for  the  port  of  San  Juanico,  across  the 
plain.  Before  noon  the  rain  was  falling  violently,  and  stopping  at  a.  clump  of  trees  (yuccas, 
or  Spanish  bayonet-trees),  we  built  a hasty  shelter  of  blankets  thrown  across  ropes,  so  as  to 
make  a poor  substitute  for  a tent,  and  spent  a miserable  afternoon.  We  fortunately  had  one 
barrelful  of  water,  so  that  we  were  not  obliged  to  travel  30  miles  to  the  next  water.  On 
Tuesday  morning,  the  weather  had  cleared  up,  and  we  went  on  to  the  mouth  of  the  Purisimo 
canon,  where  we  got  good  grass,  pretty  good  water,  and  plenty  of  wood.  Here  we  dried  our 
blankets,  and  were  enabled  to  pass  a pretty  comfortable  night. 

Our  ride  from  the  Pozo  Grande  to  this  place  was,  in  one  respect  at  least,  very  satisfactory. 
The  plain  is  almost  unlimited  in  extent ; the  soil  is  unsurpassed  anywhere  ; the  rocks  lie  in 
such  a position  with  relation  to  the  highlands  east,  as  to  secure  an  unlimited  supply  of  water : 
the  long  northern  arm  of  Magdalena  Bay  runs  up  to  within  three  or  four  miles  of  the  Pozo, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why,  by  digging  wells  for  irrigation,  the  whole  plain  should  not  be  cul- 
tivated. Wells  exist  at  many  places,  such  as  Sto.  Domingo,  La  Soledad,  San  George,  and  San 
Xavier,  and  they  are  all  shallow,  and  furnish  a permanent  supply  of  good  water.  Nothing 
but  the  unconquerable  laziness  of  this  worthless  Mexican  mongrel  race  has  prevented  the  oc- 
cupation of  this  plain,  a tract  of  land  that  can  be  safely  estimated  as  a hundred  miles  long 
with  an  average  width  of  ten  miles.  ' Where  they  have  not  water  or.  the  surface,  they  are  too 
lazy  to  dig  ten  feet  for  it. 

Should  a successful  colony  ever  be  located  on  the  peninsula  of  Lower  California,  it  must 
be  on  this  plain.  Here  is  the  only  tract  sufficiently  large  for  a large  enterprise  of  such  a 
kind,  that  comprises' the  other  requisites  of  a good  soil  free  from  stones,  and  good  water  ac- 
cessible in  sufficient  quantities. 

On  the  20th  we  rode  eight  leagues  along  the  coast  to  the  port  and  spring  of  San  Juanico. 
The  plains,  with  all  their  former  characteristics,  continue  some  distance  beyond' the  mouth  or 
the  Purisima,  but  are  very  much  narrowed  by  the  encroachment  of  the  tables.  They  are 
succeeded  by  a long  belt  of  rolling,  sandy  country,  separated  from  the  beach  by  a range  of 
sand-hilk  nearly  a hundred  feet  high  in  places.  Immense  numbers  of  snails  ( Helix . areojcite)- 
were  found  among  the  bushes,  tempted  out  by  the  rain,,  and  the  dead  shells  whiten  the  ground 
in  some  localities,  as  if  there  had  been  a snow-storm.  They  are  so  abundant  in  some  of  these 
places  that  one  could  not  take  a step  without  mashing  a dozen  of  them.  This  species  fre- 
quents the  lowlands,  and  is  found  from  the  Salada,  near  Magdalena  Bay,  where  I encountered 
the  first  specimen,  to  Santo  Tomas.  Just  before  reaching  San  Juanico  we  met  a couple  of 
boys  on  the  beach,  at  some  rocks,  fishing  for  abalones  (Haliolis),  a large  limpet-like  shell-fish, 
found  attached  to  stones  near  the  low-water  mark. 

We  stopped  a little  while  and  collected  a few  shells.  The  locality  is  very  rich,  and  I re- 
gretted exceedingly  that  we  were  not  able  to  spend  some  time  here,  but  we  were  obliged,  to 
leave.  At  our  camp  there  was  barely  enough  grass  for  one  night,  and  all  the  wood  we  could 
get  was  the  very  little  we  could  collect  on  the  beach.  The  spring  is  on  a barren  hill-side,  and 
is  slightly  sulphurous.  Only  a little  marsh-grass  grows  around  it,  and  in  the  vicinity  is  a 
small  quantity  of  bunch-grass.  The  port  is  semicircular,  opens  to  the  southwest,. and  is 
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about  five  or  six  miles  across.  The  anchorage  is  reputed  good,  and  there  are  no  rocks  in  the 
bay.  The  country  adjacent  is  so  perfectly  worthless,  however,  that  there  will  probably  never 
be  any  use  for  a harbor  here,  unless  as  a shelter  for  passing  vessels,  or  a place  to  replenish 
their  supplies  of  water. 

From  San  Juanico  we  started  southeast  on  our  way  to  Purisima,  riding  five  leagues  to  a 
fine  deep  pond  in  the  arroyo  San  Gregorio,  at  a place  called  the  Mesquital.  The  termination 
al  is  applied  to  a grove  or  thicket  of  any  kind  of  trees  or  plants, — thus,  a mesquital  is  a grove 
of  mesquit-trees,  a saucal,  of  sauce  or  willow-trees,  etc.  The  mesquital  is  a dense  .grove  of 
mesquits  in  a piece  of  bottom-land  bordered  by  rocky  mesas.  We  had  an  excellent  camp, 
with  the  best  of  water  and  an  abundance  of  wood,  the  mules  browsing  on  the  tender  twigs  of 
the  mesquit.  Our  road  to  this  place  was  partly  among  some  barren  rolling  hills,  partly  over 
a mesa  of  loose  volcanic  rocks.  There  are  here  two  distinct  terraces,  the  lower  about  fifty 
feet  high,  the  other  about  one  hundred  feet,  above  the"  first.  The  upper  one  is  capped  by  a 
sheet  of  volcanic  rocks,  which  continue  almost  unbroken  to  the  summit  of  the  Sierra  Gigantea. 
The  volcanic  tables  usually  support  a scattering  growth  of  various  species  of  cactus,  with  an 
admixture  of  shrubby  plants  and  small  trees.  Of  the  latter,  one  of  the  most  striking  is  the 
Palo  Adan  or  Adam’s  tree,  the  bark  of  which  is  much  used  in  washing,  making  a very  good 
lather  like  soap,  and  having  strong  detersive  properties.  It  is  a ragged  and  naked-looking 
plant,  grows  ten  to  fifteen  feet  high,  the  branches  often  springing  from  a trunk  not  six  inches 
high,  and  continuing  straight  and  without  a twig  to  the  extreme  tips ; in  some  cases  it  is 
more  arborescent  in  form,  but  its  peculiarity  is  that  the  branches  rarely  divide  and  never  send 
out  twigs  ; the  leaves  grow  directly  on  the  branches,  are  very  much  of  the  size  and  form  of  the 
box-leaves,  and  grow  in  groups  of  two  or  three,  while  just  below  each  group  is  a spine  an  inch 
long,  perfectly  straight,  and  as  hard  and  sharp  as  a needle.  The  flowers  are  a brilliant  scarlet, 
and  grow  only  on  the  extreme  tips  of  the  branches. 

The  lomboi,  another  peculiar  plant,  found  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  peninsula,  also 
flourishes  here.  It  is  a small  tree,  rarely  more  than  ten  feet  high,  with  soft,  brittle  wood,  thick, 
clumsy  branches  and  twigs,  and  leaves  a little  over  an  inch  across,  and  very  sparsely  distributed, 
so  as  to  give  the  tree  a naked  look.  On  cutting  the  twigs  or  branches,  a very  fluid,  milky- 
looking  sap  exudes  abundantly.  This  sap,  on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  and  light,  turns 
black  as  promptly  as  a solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  is  equally  indelible.  Whitp  cotton  or 
linen  clothing  hung  on  these  bushes  to  dry  is  almost  certain  to  be  stained  by  the  sap. 

February  22d,  we  rode  six  leagues  across  the  same  rocky  tables  as  the  day  before,  to  the 
old  mission  of  Purisima,  in  a deep  canon  of  the  same  name.  On  the  way  I shot  a hare,  cut- 
ting off  both  his  forelegs,  and  even  then  he  managed  to  elude  the  whole  party  for  at  least  ten 
minutes,  dodging  from  one  bush  to  another.  Our  appearance  pursuing  the  poor  little  wretch 
with  sticks  and  stones  was,  doubtless,  far  more  ludicrous  than  dignified.  These  animals  are 
the  commonest  of  all  the  game  in  Lower  California,  and  not  unfrequently  furnished  all  the 
fresh  meat  we  could  obtain  for  a week  or  two  together.  The  trail  descends  from  the  mesa 
into  the  Purisima  Arroyo,  about  a league  below  the  town,  and  winds  along  the  hill-side  most 
of  the  way,  bounded  by  a marsh  on  one  side  and  by  overhanging  cliffs  of  volcanic  rocks  on 
the  other.  A beautiful  natural  section  is  here  exhibited  ; the  older  sandstones  lie  in  broad, 
gentle  undulations,  capped  by  post-pliocene  shales  and  limestones  deposited  on  the  denuded 
surfaces,  while  covering  all  is  a sheet  of  trachytes,  varying  from  !)0  feet  thick,  to  where  de- 
nudation has  carried  away  all  hut  some  loose  fragments  scattered  over  the  surface.  Just 
above  the  town  is  a peculiar-looking  hill,  isolated  from  the  surrounding  mesa — sloping  up  in 
a pretty  regular  cone,  and  surmounted  by  a level  cap  of  basaltic  trachyte  so  abrupt  on  the 
sides,  that  it  is  said  human  foot  has  never  trod  the  summit  It  is  said  that  from  the  head  of 
this  canon  there  is  a pass,  not  more  than  a hundred  feet  high,  opening  in  the  plain  of  Fan  Juan, 
above  Loreto.  We  were  unable  to  visit  this  pass,  and  can  only  mention  it  as  a piece  of 
hearsay  information  for  what  it  is  worth.  The  bed  of  the  canon  is  more  or  less  rocky 
throughout.,  and  the  water  runs,  as  a consequence,  on  the  surface,  instead  of  being  subter- 
ranean, as  is  usually  the  ease.  Where  the  trail  enters  the  canon  there  is  a pretty  little  water- 
fall of  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  the  water  making  a sheer  leap  of  that  distance,  and  forming  a 
deep  pool  very  suggestive  of  silver-sided  trout.  In  any  other  country  this  would  be  an  ex 
ccllent  trout-stream,  but  in  Lower  California  things  never  are  as  they  might  he  expected  to 
be,  and  he  who  would  ever  look  for  .“suckers”  here  would  be  doomed  to  disappointment. 
At  this  waterfall  a splendid  mill-site  could  be  obtained,  the  body  of  water  being  large  and  per- 
manent, and  sufficient  fall  existing  to  supply  all  the  power  necessary.  A considerable  tract 
of  unoccupied  ground  exists  below  the  fall,  said  to  be  subject  to  overflow  during  the  heavier 
freshets,  but  with  a trifling  expenditure  this  could  be  obviated.  Viosea  says,  “ In  olden  times, 
the  Purisima  furnished  grain  to  all  the  other  missions.”  The  land  now  under  cultivation  is 
but  a small  part  of  what  could  be  rendered  available,  being  but  a few  hundred  acres  in  all,  nl- 
ithough  the  canon  is  from  a hundred  yards  to  half  a mile  wide,  and  several  miles  long.  Vines, 
figs,  oranges,  cotton,  peas,  beans,  wheat,  sugar-cane,  and  many  Northern  vegetables  are  raised 
here  nlmost  without  labor.  In  addition  to  what  is  consumed  on  the  spot,  about  a thousand 
cargoes,  of  three  hundred  pounds  each,  of  dried  fruits,  are  exported  from  here  annually, 
be  sides  considerable  quantities  of  panoche  and  wine.  The  population  was  estimated  in 
.18(51  to  be  250.  The  inhabitants  are  so  scattered  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  a mere  passer 
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to  arrive  at  any  thing  like  a satisfactory  estimate,  but  it  can  hardly  vary  much  from  that 
number. 

At  the  mission  is  quite  a village,  of  perhaps  20  or  30  houses,  mostly  poor,  roughly-built 
shanties.  One  of  the  poorest  was  inhabited  by  the  only  foreigner,  an  Englishman,  whose 
appearance  and  habits  were  very  much  in  keeping  with  his  home. 

As  we  entered  the  village,  he  came  running  across  a garden  to  meet  us,  and  in  reply  to 
our  question  about  a spot  for  camp,  incontinently  took  possession  of  us,  bag  and  baggage. 
In  spite  of  our  protests  he  took  us  to  his  house,  as  we  fondly  supposed,  prompted  by  feel- 
ings of  hospitality ; but,  as  the  result  proved,  so  as  he  could  have  us  more  to  himself,  in 
order  to  fleece  us  at  his  leisure,  uninterfered  with  by  similar  efforts  on  the  part  of  his  neigh- 
bors. 

On  the  whole,  however,  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  were  not  the  gainers  by  this  arrange- 
ment. He  procured  us  good  pasturage  for  our  mules  in  somebody  else’s  “ potrero,”  and 
while  he  took  good  care  that  he  should  make  all  he  could  from  us,  he  guarded  us  jealously 
against  imposition  from  anybody  else,  so  that  we  were  only  moderately  cheated  by  one  man, 

instead  of  being  robbed  by  the  whole  village.  Don  Pedro  M made  a successful  raid  on 

us,  or  rather  used  us  as  a pretext  for  a pretty  good  general  speculation.  He  announced  a 
ball  to  be  given  in  honor  of  the  Americanos.  When  the  evening  came,  we  went  to  his  house 
and  found  everybody,  his  wife,  all  of  his  children,  and  not  a few  of  his  servants  assembled 
there,  the  ladies  ranged  round  one  end  of  the  room  on  chairs,  benches,  and  bedsteads ; the 
male  portion  of  the  company  was  huddled  into  the  other  end,  in  positions  often  more  pic- 
turesque than  decorous.  Costume  was  a matter  of  little  moment,  convenience  being  con- 
sulted rather  than  the  arbitrary  rules  of  fashion.  Mr.  Loher’s  pantaloons,  covered  with 
parti-colored  patches,  were  unnoticed,  and  mine  of  dark  cloth,  profusely  reenforced  with 
white  buckskin,  failed  to  attract  attention.  The  dancing  was  kept  up  almost  without  inter- 
ruption, but  the  dancers  found  time  to  refresh  themselves  quite  frequently.  In  an  adjoining 
room  Don  Pedro  had  a barrel  of  wine  “ on  tap,”  from  which  he  treated  his  guests  for  the 
slight  consideration  of  a real  a glass.  Judging  from  the  effects,  the  affair  must  have  been 
profitable:  by  11  o’clock  some  of  the  “gentlemen”  were  becoming  affectionate,  others  noisy, 
and  a few  sleepy.  Thinking  discretion  the  better  part  of  valor,  we  made  our  adieus  and  re- 
tired as  quietly  as  possible,  but  long  into  the  night  we  heard  the  shouts  and  singing  of  those 
who  didn’t  want  to  “go  home  till  morning.” 

Our  host’s  wife,  like  most  of  the  women  of  this  country,  has  a much  higher  opinion  of 
foreigners,  or  rather,  of  the  whites,  than  of  her  own  countrymen.  It  seems  to  be  the  highest 
ambition  of  these  women  to  marry  a white  man,  and  many  of  them,  married  to  Mexicans,  are 
more  proud  of  a child  with  suspiciously-light  hair  and  eyes  than  they  are  of  their  swarthy, 
though  legitimate  offspring.  So  with  our  hostess:  she  seemed  to  be  very  proud  of  her 
guests,  and  was  untiring  in  her  exertions  to  show  us,  by  every  means  in  her  power,  how 
highly  she  appreciated  the  honor  of  entertaining  us.  This  took  a rather  embarrassing  form 
as  we  were  saying  good-by.  When  I approached  her  for  that  purpose,  she  made  a motion 
to  embrace  me  in  the  manner  of  the  country.  Not  being  accustomed  to  such  cordial  treat- 
ment from  her  sex,  and  being  a bashful  man,  I instinctively  retreated  out  of  arm’s  length, 
much  to  the  confusion  of  the  lady,  and  the  amusement  of  my  companions.  Had  she  been  a 
little  cleaner,  a little  prettier,  and  not  quite  so  public  in  her  demonstrations,  I think  I might 
have  submitted  ; as  it  was,  with  a blundering  apology  I shook  hands  with  her,  and,  abashed 
by  her  ill  success  with  me,  she  did  not  attempt  it  with  my  companions. 

While  in  the  town  we  visited  the  church.  It  is  neither  large  nor  pretty.  Four  walls, 
roughly  built,  support  a new  palm-thatch,  and  on  the  door,  also  new,  is  a scrawling  inscrip- 
tion, that  Don  Fulano  de  Tal  repaired  this  church,  in  1859,  at  his  own  expense.  There  were 
a number  of  images  inside.  A plaster  cast  of  a Roman  soldier,  with  a helmet,  sword,  and 
shield,  does  duty  as  the  Virgin,  having  his  inappropriate  accoutrement  covered  up  by  a taw- 
dry mass  of  cheap  finery.  An  artist’s  common  wooden  lay-figure,  with  all  its  ugliness  is  also 
rigged  out  in  an  alarmingly  modern  manner  to  represent  Saint  Somebody  or  other,  while  on 
the  altar  is  a crucifix  entirely  out  of  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  establishment.  The  original 
cross  is  gone,  and  is  replaced  by  a couple  of  rough  sticks  tied  together ; but  the  image  of  the 
Saviour,  about  a foot  in  length,  is  really  a fine  work  of  art.  It  is  carved  in  some  soft  wood, 
now  gray  with  age,  but  the  position,  the  muscular  anatomy,  and  the  expression  of  the  face, 
are  excellent. 

On  the  25th  we  rode  six  and  a half  leagues  from  Purisima  across  rocky  tables  to  the  up- 
per part  of  the  San  Gregorio  Arroyo  again.  On  the  road  we  passed  a rancho,  called  Old 
Purisima.  The  principal  occupation  of  the  people  here  appears  to  be  the  manufacture  of 
mescal,  a strong,  highly  alcoholic  liquor,  made  from  the  sap  of  the  maguey-plant.  The 
plant  is  selected  just  as  it  is  about  to  send  out  its  flower-stalk  ; all  the  leaves  are  cut  off 
leaving  a core  not  much  larger  than  a man’s  head.  This  is  crushed,  the  sap  allowed  to  fer- 
ment, and  is  afterward  distilled.  The  liquor  thus  obtained  is  as  limpid  and  colorless  as 
water,  but  excessively  alcoholic,  and  with  a harsh,  rasping  taste  like  new  whiskey.  Next  day 
we  travelled  seven  leagues  up  the  arroyo  over  an  excessively  rough,  rocky  route ; most  of 
the  way  without  a trail,  our  mules  being  obliged  to  pick  their  way,  as  best  they  could,  among 
the  rocks  and  boulders,  stumbling  at  every  step,  but  never  falling.  We  eventually  came  out 
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on  a little  flat  of  a few  acres,  reasonably  free  from  stones,  with  plenty  of  grass  and  wood, 
and  a sufficiency  of  water  among  some  rocks. 

Glad  to  find  such  a place,  and  fearful  that  we  would  not  find  such  another  if  we  went  on, 
we  made  camp  at  once.  Along  all  of  this  day’s  ride  the  rocks  were  more  or  less  disturbed 
and  highly  metamorphosed  ; the  model  fossiliferous  rocks  of  the  coast  having  entirely  disap- 
peared. 

From  this  place,  known  as  the  Zapote,  we  rode,  the  next  day,  five  and  a half  leagues, 
leaving  the  Arroyo  Guadalupe,  crossing  a very  rocky  and  steep  ridge  with  a flat  top,  and 
descending  by  a long,  winding,  and  steep  descent  into  a broad,  open  valley  which  runs  down 
to  Moleje.  After  crossing  the  ridge  we  found  at  its  base  a good-sized  spring  of  pleasant 
water,  and,  after  filling  our  barrels  and  watering  the  mules,  we  pushed  on  into  the  valley, 
making  a dry  camp  with  an  abundance  of  grass  and  wood.  Although  the  distance  travelled 
was  not  great,  the  road  made  up  in  height  and  roughness  what  it  wanted  in  length.  From 
here  we  pushed  on,  and  reached  Molejo  in  six  leagues  farther ; riding  down  the  valley,  most 
of  which  is  flat  grass-land,  with  good  soil,  without  stones.  No  water  exists,  except  a few  small 
springs  near  the  edge  of  the  hills.  The  rocks  are  all  highly  metamorphosed,  but  no  volcanic 
rocks  were  seen,  even  where  we  crossed  the  summit  the  day  before. 

Moleje  is  a small,  straggling  village  of  adobe  houses,  with  a population  of,  perhaps,  a couple 
of  hundred  persons.  It  has  a dull,  deserted  look.  The  ditch  that  supplies  water  to  the  gar- 
dens had  been  broken  two  years,  and  efforts  were  just  being  made  to  repair  it.  IVe  had  a 
letter  of  introduction  from  the  governor  to  Sefior  Larroque,  the  sub-prefect  of  the  place,  and, 
on  presenting  it,  were  received  very  kindly.  The  government  building,  which  serves  the 
joint  purposes  of  calaboose,  barracks,  arsenal,  and  government  offices,  was  placed  at  our 
disposal,  and  Sefior  Larroque  did  all  in  his  power  to  make  us  comfortable.  We  found  him 
a very  accomplished  gentleman,  and  a man  of  the  world,  and  were  rather  suprised  to  meet 
such  a person  living  in  such  an  out-of-the-way  place.  There  were  several  other  gentlemen 
here,  to  whom  we  were  introduced,  and  who  contributed  toward  making  our  short  stay 
very  agreeable.  These  gentlemen  make  a little  coterie  among  themselves,  and  thus  serve  to 
lighten  somewhat  the  tedium  of  what  would  otherwise  amount  to  little  less  than  practical 
banishment. 

Moleje  contains  no  ruins,  except  the  broken-down  walls  of  an  old  church,  now  almost  en- 
tirely demolished.  The  port  is  merely  a little  creek,  navigable  part  way  for  very  small 
vessels.  The  bay  of  Molejo  is  farther  to  the  southward.  Poor  Domingo,  our  mozo,  has 
some  unpleasant  recollections  of  the  town.  He  was  shamefully  swindled  by  a rascally 
Frenchman,  named  Abadie,  in  a mule-trade.  Abadie,  who  keeps  a store  here,  took  a fancy 
to  an  extra  horse  that  Domingo  had  with  him,  and  offered  a very  good-looking  mule  for  him. 
Domingo,  not  suspecting  any  trick,  bit  at  the  bait,  made  the  trade,  and,  when  it  was  too  late, 
found  that  the  mule  was  so  badly  sprained  in  the  back  as  to  be  worthless.  With  the  coolest 
effrontery,  Abadie  followed  us  to  our  camp  that  evening,  and,  on  Domingo’s  complaining  of  the 
cheat,  offered  to  buy  the  mule  for  nine  dollars.  The  poor  boy  had  no  redress,  and  took  the 
money  rather  than  lose  all. 

Our  stay  at  Moleje  was  very  short.  We  left  the  afternoon  of  the  day  after  our  arrival, 
and,  riding  across  some  rolling  hills,  camped  early  in  a little  valley  with  rather  poor  grass, 
but  the  best  to  be  had  for  a long  distance.  We  saw  something  of  the  famed  gypsum  deposits, 
and  were  decidedly  disappointed.  The  quantity  is  very  much  less  than  has  been  represented, 
and  I consider  it  extremely  doubtful  if  it  could  ever  be  rendered  profitable,  unless  other  de- 
posits, which  we  did  not  see,  may  prove  more  extensive  and  accessible. 

From  the  hills  we  emerged  into  the  plains  of  Magdalena,  as  they  are  called.  They  must 
not,  however,  be  confounded  with  those  on  the  west  coast,  near  Magdalena  Bay.  These 
plains,  several  miles  wide,  extend  along  the  coast,  northward,  almost  to  the  volcano  of  the 
Virgins. 

A portion  of  the  tract  has  been  acquired  by  a company,  organized  in  San  Francisco  for 
the  purpose  of  founding  a colony  here.  Such  folly  or  dishonesty,  as  the  case  may  be,  can- 
not be  too  strongly  reprehended.  If  the  company  chose  this  land  on  mere  hearsay,  their 
carelessness  is  culpable ; and  if  it  was  recommended  by  a person  who  was  acquainted  with  it, 
he  was  guilty  of  a direct  attempt  at  swindling.  There  is  not  a drop  of  fresh  water  on  the 
property  of  the  compauy  ; but  that  is  not  so  important  a matter,  since  water  could  doubtless 
be  obtained  from  wells.  The  great  objection  is,  there  is  not  an  acre  of  land  in  the  tract  that 
can  be  cultivated,  so  thickly  is  the  surface  strewed  with  rooks. 

Such  an  enterprise  as  this  is  the  more  to  be  condemned  by  all  honest  men,  because  the 
victims  are  usually  poor  men,  who  invest  their  little  all  in  the  vain  hope  of  securing  a home, 
and  find  out  their  mistake  when  it  is  too  late.  A similar  outrage  was  perpetrated  a few 
years  ago  at  VentanaBay,  south  of  La  Paz,  and  some  of  the  stories  of  sufferings  and  hard- 
ships to  which  the  luckless  victims  were  subjected  are  truly  heart-rending.  The  memory 
of  them  is  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  that  country. 

The  mission  of  Guadalupe  is  situated  on  the  edge  of  the  Magdalena  plain,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  cafion  of  San  Jose.  The  buildings  arc  entirely  destroyed,  their  foundations  only 
remaining  in  part.  A fine  aqueduct  exists  here,  several  miles  long,  partly  cut  in  the  rocks, 
and  in  other  places  built  of  solid  mason-work.  It  is  now  so  broken  down  as  to  be  useless, 
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though  it  could  be  repaired.  It  was  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  irrigating  the  few  acres 
of  arable  land  near  the  mouth  of  the  canon,  and  was,  beyond  question,  the  finest,  work  of  the 
kind  in  Lower  California.  It  is  in  many  places  filled  up,  and  large  bushes  and  trees  grow  in 
and  around  it. 

San  Jose  is  about  three  leagues  from  the  mouth  of  the  canon.  We  rode  directly  through 
the  village,  and  camped  in  the  bottom,  a little  beyond.  Here  is  quite  a large  pond  of  good 
water,  which  might  almost  be  called  a spring.  It -is  there  the  subterranean  stream  first 
reaches  the  surface.  It  afterward  sinks,  and  reappears  a number  of  times,  as  the  rocky  bed 
approaches  or  recedes  from  the  surface.  Farther  down  it  becomes  a permanent  and  con- 
tinuous stream,  running  to  the  mouth  of  the  canon.  At  the  camp  we  had  hardly  a blade  of 
grass,  but  the  mules  did  well,  browsing  on  the  lipua-trees,  which  form  a thick  grove. 

From  San  Jose  we  travelled  up  the  dry  arroyo,  across  rocky  tables  and  rolling  hills,  to 
another  arroyo,  until  we  reached  the  deserted  rancho  of  Dorotea,  by  a little  water-hole.  The 
water,  what  is  left  from  the  winter  rains,  in  a rocky  basin,  is  much  resorted  to  by  a band  of 
cattle  scattered  over  the  surrounding  hills,  and  we,  as  a consequence,  had  the  pleasure  of 
drinking  a suspicious  fluid  with  a decidedly  cowy  odor  and  taste.  It  was  as  green  as  grass, 
perfectly  opaque,  and  seemed  actually  putrid.  But  we  were  glad  to  get  it,  although  it  gave 
the  cook  another  opportunity  to  growl  at  the  country,  and  one  of  which  he  availed  himself  to 
his  heart’s  content.  We  were  now  fairly  in  the  mountains  ; the  main  ridge  here  retreats  to 
some  distance  from  the  coast,  and  the  intervening  country  is  a mass  of  rugged,  barren  hills, 
with  scattered  patches  of  grass-land  in  the  valleys.  Water  is  very  scarce,  and  usually  poor 
when  found.  The  rocks  are  all  metamorphic,  and  comparatively  very  much  disturbed,  being 
folded  with  a general  northwest  strike. 

On  the  morning  of  the  4th  we  left  the  Dorotea,  without  a regret,  and  crossing  a num- 
ber of  ridges  from  200  to  400  feet  higher  than  the  included  valleys,  we  at  last  ascended  the 
face  of  the  main  chain,  climbing  about  600  feet  of  a pretty  steep  trail.  From  the  summit  we 
could  see  almost  to  the  plains  on  the  west  coast,  the  view  being  only  interrupted  by  the  haze 
hanging  low  over  the  lowlands.  The  valley  which  we  left  opens  either  at  or  near  Sta.  Aguida, 
about  26  miles  north  of  Moleje,  and  within  very  easy  access  of  several  small  ports. 

Should  it  be  desirable  to  build  a railroad  across  the  peninsula  at  this  point,  this  ascent 
is  the  only  obstacle  that  would  be  encountered  from  coast  to  coast,  and  there  is  plenty  of 
room  to  make  an  easy  grade  on  the  liill-side  to  surmount  it.  There  are  other  points,  how- 
ever, which,  from  the  hasty  glance  which  alone  we  were  able  to  give  them,  seemed  preferable 
to  this.  The  pass  of  the  Infierno  is  probably  better  than  this,  and  still  better  than  either  is 
the  route  by  way  of  Calamujuet.  From  the  point  where  we  first  struck  the  summit,  there  is 
a gradual  and  gentle  descent  all  the  way  to  the  plains.  The  trail  follows  down  a canon 
to  the  little  rancho  of  Sta.  Cruz,  and  thence,  partly  in  the  canon,  and  partly  on  very  rocky 
mesa,  to  San  Ignacio.  We  went  about  two  leagues  below  Santa  Cruz,  about  eight  leagues 
in  all  from  Dorotea,  and  camped  beside  a water-hole,  turning  our  mules  out  on  the  mesa  to 
pick  the  grass  from  between  the  stones.  Just  as  we  struck  the  summit  we  encountered  a 
dike  of  trachyte,  25  or  30  feet  thick,  striking  northwest,  and  running  a mile  and  a half  in  a 
straight  line,  protruding  above  the  surface  like  a colossal  wall.  One  or  two  other  parallel 
dikes  were  seen,  but  no  lateral  outflow  could  be  detected.  If  any  ever  existed,  it  had  prob- 
ably been  carried  away  by  denudation. 

Next  morning,  March  5th,  we  rode  eight  leagues,  mostly  over  flat  tables,  strewn  with  a 
profusion  of  volcanic  debris,  to  San  Ignacio.  Passed  a beautiful  volcanic  cone,  and  had  an 
excellent  view  of  the  volcano  of  the  Virgins.  It  bears  a striking  resemblance  in  form  to 
Monte  Diablo,  presenting  from  this  side  two  points,  one  slightly  higher  than  the  other,  while 
the  flanks  slope  off  at  a low  angle. 

Approaching  San  Ignacio,  the  post-pliocene  of  the  coast  again  presents  itself,  inserted 
with  a thin  edge  between  the  older  rocks  and  the  volcanic,  gradually  widening  out  until  at 
San  Ignacio  it  makes  all  the  section  where  the  mesa  is  cut  by  the  arroyo. 

San  Ignacio  is  a village  with  a population,  including  the  suburbs,  of  about  20  families. 
The  only  buildings  of  any  importance  in  the  place  are  those  belonging  to  the  mission.  The 
others  are  mere  shanties.  The  church  buildings,  consisting  of  the  church  itself,  and  two 
lateral  wings,  one  of  which  is  prolonged  into  an  L,  are  in  excellent  repair,  and  are  the  most 
imposing  buildings  of  this  class  in  the  territory.  They  are  very  solidly  built  of  stone  with 
arched  roofs,  being  out  so  as  to  be  flat  on  top.  The  church  is  in  the  form  of  a Latin  cross, 
and  has  a hemispherical  dome  of  stone,  at  the  intersection  of  the  cross.  There  is  a fine 
commodious  gallery  for  the  choir,  also  of  stone,  and,  in  fact,  no  wood  enters  into  the  con- 
struction of  the  building,  except  the  doors,  unless  it  may  be  some  of  the  lintels.  The  orna- 
ments which  vandalism,  sacrilege,  and  the  poverty  of  the  Government  have  left  are  still  sufficient 
to  show  that  neither  expense  nor  labor  was  spared  to  make  this  the  most  elaborate  church 
in  Lower  California. 

The  buildings  all  stand  on  a terrace,  partly  artificial,  about  four  feet  high  in  front  and 
ten  feet  behind,  very  carefully  walled  up  with  stone. 

The  place  is  occupied  by  Don  Ventura  Arce,  a jolly,  fat  old  fellow,  who  lives  here  in 
in  truly  patriarchal  style,  surrounded  by  a troop  of  his  children  and  grandchildren.  The 
gardens  are  very  extensive,  perhaps  more  so  than  any  others  north  of  La  Paz.  Grain  of 
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various  kinds,  beans,  and  all  sorts  of  vegetables  are  raised  in  abundance,  while  thousands  of 
date-palms,  growing  spontaneously,  yield  their  proprietor  a large  income.  Besides  these,  figs, 
olives,  grapes,  and  pomegranates  are  cultivated  extensively,  and  sugar-cane  is  raised  to  such 
an  extent,  that  panoche  is  an  important  article  of  export.  A perennial  superabundance  of 
running  water  relieves  San  Ignacio  from  all  fear  of  drought,  and  the  only  labor  necessary  is 
to  keep  open  the  irrigating  ditches,  and  collect  the  crops.  With  industry,  energy,  and  intel- 
ligence, the  capacities  of  the  place  could  be  trebled  in  five  years. 

The  residents  here  claim  that  a good  port  exists  below  here,  which  they  call  the  “ Lagu- 
na.” I had  not  time  to  visit  it,  but  Captain  Scammon,  who  is  familiar  with  every  nook  and 
corner  of  this  coast,  has  doubtless  described  it  in  full  in  his  report.  It  is  said  to  be  similar 
to  Scammon’s  Lagoon,  though  smaller,  and  empties  into  Ballenas  Bay. 

We  brought  a couple  of  letters  of  introduction  to  Don  Ventura,  who  received  us  kindly, 
and  placed  us  in  an  unoccupied  room  in  the  mission  buildings.  We  spent  a day  here,  wait- 
ing for  some  mules  to  be  brought  in,  and,  as  is  always  the  Case,  they  could  not  be  found 
unt:l  the  next  morning.  When  they  were  brought  in  we  made  an  exchange,  getting  a fresh 
animal  in  place  of  one  of  our  pack-mules,  and  in  the  afternoon  sallied  out,  more  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  a start  than  because  we  expected  to  travel  any  distance. 

After  a promiscuous  hand-shaking  with  nearly  the  whole  town,  we  made  our  escape,  and 
rode  about  a league,  half  of  which  was  over  unoccupied  bottom-lands  in  the  arroyo,  that 
could  at  but  little  expense  be  all  rendered  available  for  cultivation.  Most  of  this  land  is  pro- 
tected by  heavy  embankments  of  stone,  built  by  the  Indians  under  the  missionaries,  to  con- 
fine the  winter  torrents  within  their  proper  channels.  After  leaving  the  arroyo  we  travelled 
over  a very  table  to  near  the  base  of  a volcanic  ridge,  and  camped  in  the  midst  of  a thicket 
of  cactus  on  a bed  of  red  pumice,  the  only  place  where  we  could  find  sufficient  grass  for  our 
animals.  For  fuel  we  had  only  the  woody  skeletons  of  cacti. 

On  the  next  morning  we  left  camp  with  many  misgivings.  We  had  to  undertake  jhe  long- 
threatened  and  much-dreaded  passage  of  the  Infierno, — the  worst  pass  of  Lower  California. 
We  had  heard  of  this  pass  ever  since  we  entered  the  country,  and  before  we  left  San  Ignacio 
we  received  the  cheering  intelligence  that  it  was  worse  than  ever.  We  rode  between  four  and 
five  leagues  over  rocky  tables,  with  obscure  traces  of  a road  that  may  have  once  existed  ; 
that  is,  there  were  fewer  rocks  where  we  went  than  there  were  on  either  side  of  us,  until  at  last 
we  reached  a place  where  the  road  was  evidently  artificial.  In  some  places  it  was  cut  in 
hill-sides,  in  others,  it  was  cleared  of  all  the  larger  rocks,  so  that  travelling  was  comparative- 
ly easy.  Eventually  we  entered  a canon,  and  here  the  road-way  was  a regular  dug-way,  or, 
more  properly  speaking,  what  remained  of  one.  In  fact,  where  it  was  not  broken  by  the 
rains,  it  was  almost  wide  enough  to  drive  a wagon;  but  the  frequent  jump-offs  and  jump- 
overs  would  have  tested  to  the  utmost  the  strength  of  the  best  “ Concord.” 

In  some  places  it  was  almost  impossible  to  ride  across  the  gullies  worn  by  the  rains  of 
half  a century.  But  we  soon  found  that  we  had  antedated  our  troubles.  We  kept  up  the 
canon,  between  beetling  cliffs  that  threatened  to  bury  us  under  a cairn  more  bulky,  if  not 
more  honorable,  than  ever  covered  the  remains  of  any  Celtic  hero,  until  at  last  we  could  not 
tell,  two  hundred  yards  ahead,  which  way  we  would  have  to  turn  to  find  our  way  out.  The 
road,  however,  was  well  marked,  and  our  guide  had  been  through  it  before.  Beaching  the 
end  of  the  canon  proper,  it  struck  up  a side  branch,  the  steepness  of  which  would  have  been 
appalling,  had  we  not  been  forewarned.  We  picked  our  way,  as  best  we  could,  around  and 
over  the  water-worn  boulders,  often  using  the  united  inducements  of  lash,  spur,  and  voice  to 
persuade  our  cautious  mules  to  undertake  some  difficult  feat,  until  at  last  even  the  Mexicans 
dismounted,  considering  it  unsafe  to  ride  farther.  Finally  we  were  obliged  to  halt  the  pack- 
train,  and  after  driving  our  saddle-animals  through  the  rest  of  the  bad  part  of  the  pass,  we 
unloaded  packs  and  pack-saddles,  carried  them  ourselves  to  smooth  ground  beyond,  drove 
up  the  pack  animals,  and  reloaded. 

Ironmonger,  the  cook,  as  usual,  had  more  than  his  share  of  trouble.  It  had  been  his 
boast  that  little  Johnny,  his  mule,  was  so  docile,  that  he  would  do  any  thing  he  was  told. 
After  15  minutes  of  hard  work,  during  which  he  skinned  his  knuckles,  and  did  irreparable 
damage  to  his  temper,  he  found  it  necessary  to  call  in  the  united  assistance  of  the  whole 
party  to  persuade  Johnny  to  pass  a narrow  place  between  two  rocks.  (Mem. — Ironmonger 
never  boasted  about  the  wonderful  docility  of  his  mule  afterward.) 

But,  joking  aside,  the  condition  of  this  pass  is  disgraceful.  The  united  labor  of  threo 
men  for  one  week  would  make  it,  if  not  a good  road,  at  least  very  passable.  All  that  is 
required  is  to  throw  large  stones  into  the  worst  holes,  or  to  cut  a trail  on  the  hill-side  around 
two  or  three  bad  places.  Yet,  persons  who  have  lived  in  this  vicinity  all  their  lives,  and 
who  cross  this  pass  many  times  every  year,  while  they  say  it  ought  to  be  repaired,  never  think 
to  do  the  first  thing  themselves  toward  accomplishing  that  object. 

Having  passed  the  Infierno  we  descended  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ridge  into  a rocky 
flat,  which  extends  to  the  east  const,  and  camped  at  the  deserted  ranch  of  Santa  Marta. 
Here  we  had  every  thing  that  goes  toward  making  a desirable  camp — wood,  water,  and 
grass.  By  previous  arrangement  with  Don  Ventura  Aree,  to  whom  this  rancho  belongs,  nnu 
who  had  some  cattle  here,  we  killed  a yearling  calf,  jerked  the  meat,  reserving  as  much  as  we 
could  cat  fresh,  and  had  a general  overhauling  of  our  wardrobes,  washing  and  mending 
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wherever  it  was  needed.  In  both  these  latter  operations  we  had  become  so  expert  that  the 
poorest  hand  in  the  party  would  be  able  to  start  in  business,  either  as  laundry  man  or  tailor, 
without  further  preparation,  and  with  reasonably  fair  prospects  of  success,  especially  if  his 
customers  were  not  particular. 

On  the  12th  we  rode  seven  leagues  past  Rosarito,  where  there  are  a spring  and  a deserted 
mining-camp,  to  a spring  on  the  eastern  base  of  the  mountain  called  San  Juan.  After  leaving 
the  arroyo  of  Sta.  Marta  we  crossed  a valley  ten  miles  wide,  mostly  more  or  less  rocky,  though 
with  some  good  soil. 

At  Rosarito  there  is  a fine  spring  of  good  water  under  the  bank  in  the  head  of  a little 
arroyo.  This  is  so  inconspicuous  that  it  is  doubtful. whether  a person  unacquainted  with  the 
country  could  find  it.  Near  it  is  an  old  arastra,  and  the  other  appurtenances  of  a mining- 
camp  long  since  deserted.  Some  futile  attempts  have  been  made  to  mine  the  little  strings  of 
quartz  found  in  the  metamorphic  sandstone  of  the  high  range  back,  but  the  quantity  of  gold 
has  proved  too  small  to  be  remunerative,  or  the  vein  had  given  out.  From  Rosarito  to  our 
camp  the  ground  was  a succession  of  barren  ridges  separated  by  sandy  arroyos.  The  spring 
of  San  Juan  is  off  to  one  side  of  the  main  trail  a mile  or  two,  in  a deep  canon.  The  water  is 
much  warmer  than  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  being.  TS0  Fahr.  at  six  p.  si.,  when  the  air 
was  but  5T°,  the  coldest  day  we  had  had  so  far. 

March  13th,  we  crossed  the  main  ridge  again,  and,  entering  the  head  of  a canon,  proceeded 
down  it  to  Santa  Gertrudes.  The  route  is  very  rocky,  but,  after  the  Infierno,  any  road  seemed 
good.  The  rocks  of  the  eastern  side  of  this  portion  of  the  peninsula  are  everywhere  much 
disturbed,  but  on  approaching  Sta.  Gertrudes  they  become  again  horizontal.  The  elevating 
force  evidently  came  from  the  more  modern  volcanic  rocks  and  from  the  granite  intrusions,  as 
is  here  beautifully  illustrated.  A belt  of  granite  crosses  the  arroyo  so  as  to  bring  to  the  sur- 
face a fine  body  of  water  ; but  the  overlying  sandstones  are  horizontally  stratified  and  not  in 
the  least  disturbed  by  it,  the  lower  beds  abutting  against  the  sloping  sides  of  the  granite  mass, 
while  the  higher  beds  lie  horizontally  across  all ; showing  that  the  exposure  of  the  granite  is 
due  to  denudation  and  not  to  intrusion.  Where  the  granite  belt  first  shows  itself  in  the  bed 
of  the  arroyo,  it  brings  to  the  surface  a fine  little  body  of  excellent  water,  sufficient  to  irrigate 
a small  tract  of  land  cultivated  as  a garden.  All  such  springs  as  this  can  be  depended  upon 
as  permanent.  They  are  said  to  vary  but  little  whether  the  season  be  good  or  bad.  Santa 
Gertrudes  is  a miserable  little  collection  of  three  or  four  adobe  houses,  inhabited  by  a couple  of 
families  of  Indians.  They  eke  out  a miserable  subsistence  by  cultivating  half  an  acre  or  so 
of  garden  and  by  milking  a few  cows  ; cheese  being  their  principal  article  of  food.  There  is  a 
small  church  here,  in  a pretty  good  state  of  preservation,  but  it  has  nothing  about  it  of  interest. 
Approaching  Santa  Gertrudes  we  encountered,  for  the  first  time,  a remarkable  plant 
which  we  afterward  found  to  be  very  common,  especially  in  the  mountains,  to  near  Rosario. 
It  is  called  by  the  natives  “ cirio,”  and  belongs  probably  either  to  the  genus  Fouquiera  or 
Bronnia.  In  its  habits  of  growth  and  in  its  size  it  resembles  somewhat  the  columnar  cactus, 
consisting  of  a single  shaft  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet  high,  a foot  or  more  in  diameter  at  the 
base  and  tapering  gradually  to  two  or  three  inches  thick  at  the  top.  It  sends  out  no  branches, 
unless  from  a wound  ; the  top  may  divide  into  two  or  three  which  always  appear  to  be  abnormal. 
The  leaves  are  identical  with  the  Palo  Adan,  but  are  arrayed  on  twigs  a foot  or  so  in  length, 
profusely  interspersed  with  thorns;  the  flowers  are  said  to  be  like  those  of  Palo  Adan,  except 
that  they  are  white  ; they  grow  on  two  or  three  long  spikes  at  the  extreme  summit  of  the 
shaft.  The  most  marked  peculiarity  of  the  tree,  however,  is  the  internal  structure  of  the 
trunk.  The  bark  is  a thin,  yellowish-brown  skin ; this  covers  a layer  of  fleshy  substance, 
similar  to  that  of  the  large  cactus  ; inside  of  the  layer,  which  is  from  one  to  three  inches  thick, 
is  a cylinder  of  woody  texture,  hardly  thicker  than  the  hand,  and  which,  after  the  death  of 
the  plant  and  the  decay  of  the  other  parts,  remains  as  a network  of  tough  wood.  Inside  of 
this  cylinder  is  the  heart,  a mass  of  flesh  of  just  about  the  consistency  of  a firm  turnip.  The 
whole  appearance  of  the  plant  is  peculiar,  and  the  only  comparison  that  I can  make  is  that 
when  seen  at  a little  distance  it  looks  like  a tall  hop-pole,  covered  with  a rather  scanty  vine. 
The  natives  consider  it  a cactus,  from  the  resemblance  of  its  internal  structure  to  that  family. 
My  learned  friend,  Dr.  Behr,  to  whom  I have  carefully  described  it,  says  it  must  belong  to  one 
of  the  two  genera  named  above,  or  at  least  to  the  same  family. 

From  Santa  Gertrudes  we  rode  eight  leagues  through  a very  desert  country,  to  a place 
called  Calmilli.  The  road  ran  half  a mile  in  the  arroyo  of  Sta.  Gertrudes,  thence  across  a 
rocky  mesa  two  leagues,  descending  into  a low,  flat,  desert  valley,  studded  with  innumerable 
clumps  of  tree  yucca,  whose  gnarled  and  twisted  stems,  each  terminating  in  a great  awkward 
bunch  of  bayonet-like  leaves,  though  ugly  enough  of  themselves,  served  to  relieve  the  eye 
after  the  apparently  interminable  monotony  of  cactus.  Travelling  along  this  waste,  after 
suffering  from  the  glare  of  the  white  and  nearly  naked  soil,  we  entered  the  granite  again  and 
soon  struck  down  an  arroyo,  running  out  of  the  valley  through  a range  of  hills.  A couple  of 
miles  down  the  arroyo  we  found  the  sand  wet,  and  several  willows  growing  on  the  banks. 
By  dint  of  hard  work,  digging  in  the  sand,  we  succeeded  in  obtaining  a supply  of  miserable 
water,  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphur,  and  having  a taste  of  decayed  vegetable  matter. 
We  were,  however,  very  thankful  for  it,  since  the  next  water  was  at  least  twenty  miles  off. 

Next  morning,  nothing  loath  to  leave  Colmilli,  we  followed  the  arroyo  to  where  it  opened 
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into  a valley  like  the  one  we  crossed  the  previous  day ; crossing  this  also,  we  entered  another 
arroyo  and  travelled  .up  it,  making  about  seven  and  a half  leagues  in  all.  The  ascent  of  the 
latter  canon  was  extremely  bad.  It  was  full  of  large  rocks  and  quicksands  ; the  trail,  if  any 
had  ever  existed,  had  been  completely  washed  away,  and  between  the  difficulties  of  getting 
the  mules  along  among  the  rocks,  and  the  occasional  variation  of  dragging  one,  cargo  and  all, 
out  of  a quicksand,  our  poor  Mexicans  had  very  hard  work.  More  than  once  they  had  to 
take  the  load  off  a mule  before  they  could  extricate  her  from  a particular  soft  spot,  and 
then  she  would  have  to  be  almost  lifted  out  bodily.  In  this  respect  mules  are  very  foolish : a 
horse,  when  in  difficulty,  will  second  the  endeavors  of  those  trying  to  help  him ; but  a 
mule,  once  thoroughly  scared,  seems  to  lose  all  control  of  himself,  and  will  often  give  up  in 
despair.  After  struggling  through  all  the  worst  part  of  the  canon,  we  reached  a flat  with 
some  grass,  and  plenty  of  wood.  We  were  all  unusually  tired  and  glad  to  avail  ourselves  of 
the  first  opportunity  to  stop.  The  camp  was  not  a particularly  desirable  one,  but  we  did  not 
like  to  leave  it,  not  knowing  how  far  the  next  spot  would  be  where  a camping  would  be 
possible.  The  next  day  we  resumed  our  journey,  and  two  leagues  took  us  to  the  deserted 
mining-camp  of  San  Sebastian.  Here  we  found  a fine  stream  of  water,  a pretty  fair  shanty 
of  palm-leaves,  and,  what  was  more  desirable  than  either,  a flat  of  several  acres,  almost  free 
from  stones,  and  with  a profusion  of  excellent  grass.  Such  an  opportunity  was  not  to  be 
thrown  away.  Our  poor  mules  were  very  tired,  and  had  been  on  rather  scanty  feed  for  several 
days  ; so  we  unloaded  at  once,  turned  them  out,  and  made  ourselves  as  much  at  home  in  the 
house  as  if  it  had  been  built  for  our  especial  accommodation.  We  were  detained  here  for  the 
next  two  days  by  rain,  and  the  house  being  somewhat  out  of  repair,  we  were  obliged  to  mend  it ; 
the  whole  party  went  to  work  collecting  palm-leaves  and  patched  up  the  old  roof  until  we  made  a 
very  respectable  shelter  of  it.  Our  arrival  here  was  very  opportune,  because  this  was  the 
only  thing  resembling  a house  along  the  road  from  Sta.  Gertrudes  to  San  Borja,  and  had  the 
rain  overtaken  us  at  any  other  part  of  the  route,  we  would  have  suffered  great  inconvenience. 
As  it  was,  the  mules  had  three  days’  rest  and  an  abundance  of  food,  so  that  we  were  actually 
gainers  by  the  forced,  though  not  unwilling  detention.  During  our  stay  we  had  the  opportunity 
of  repairing  all  damages  incidental  to  travel,  and  at  one  time  we  might  have  been  taken  for  a 
camp  of  tailors.  Many  are  the  shifts  to  which  the  luckless  traveller  in  an  uninhabited  country 
is  obliged  to  resort.  Pieces  of  flour-sacks,  coat-tails,  and  even  the  terminal  parts  of  certain 
under-garments,  were  pressed  into  service  to  repair  the  rents  and  thin  places  on  the  knees 
and  elsewhere  on  our  pantaloons ; so  that  by  the  time  we  were  ready  to  leave  San  Sebastian 
our  costumes  began  to  present  a more  varied  and  picturesque  appearance  than  is  prescribed 
by  the  rules,  of  fashion,  or  would  be  permitted  outside  of  the  limits  of  a masquerade.  But 
tailoring  did  not  occupy  our  entire  attention.  Some  attempt  at  mining  had  been  made  here 
on  a small  scale,  and  we  examined  the  work  as  well  as  we  could  without  anybody  to  guide  us. 
An  old  arrastre,  with  fragments  of  quartz  scattered  around,  showed  that  gold  had  been  the 
metal  sought.  On  hunting  around  in  the  neighboring  hills  we  found  that  there  were  numerous 
small  holes  made  tm  a little  streak  of  quartz  outcrop,  but  nowhere  had  any  regular  mining 
been  done.  No  veins  of  any  importance  had  been  found,  and,  as  we  afterward  learned,  the 
quartz  found  had  never  yielded  enough  gold  to  pay  current  expenses.  The  whole  thing  had 
been  an  experiment,  and  had  proved  unsuccessful. 

At  last,  on  Tuesday  morning,  March  19th,  we  broke  up  camp  in  San  Sebastian,  and  leaving 
a diminutive  seven  by  nine  specimen  of  the  stars  and  stripes  fluttering  over  our  hospitable 
shelter,  as  a memento  of  our  visit,  we  climbed  the  hill-side  until  we  reached  the  summit  of 
the  mesa.  We  rode  along  this  some  six  leagues,  crossing  many  deep  valleys  and  winding 
between  deep  arroyos  which  cut  the  tables  here  iuto  an  infinitude  of  fragments,  until  we  sud- 
denly, and,  to  all  but  our  guide,  unexpectedly  found  ourselves  on  the  brink  of  a chasm  about 
1,200  feet  deep.  This  was  the  canon  of  the  Paraiso  or  Paradise,  and  certainly,  if  difficulty  of 
access  is  the  criterion,  it  deserves  its  name.  For  many  miles  the  brink  is  a vertical  precipice 
of  volcanic  rocks,  in  some  places  several  hundred  feet  high,  without  a break  ; below  these  are 
granite  cliffs  so  steep  that  even  a goat  would  find  a difficulty  in  getting  foothold.  The  trail, 
bad  enough,  is  still  sufficiently  entire  to  permit  animals  to  clamber  down  without  serious 
risk  of  breaking  their  necks.  After  passing  the  volcanic  rocks  which  can  the  mesa,  it  is  a 
very  fair  trail,  cut  in  the  soft  granite  and  winding  down  the  face  of  the  cliffs  to  the  bottom. 
As  seen  from  above,  the  valley  appears  to  be  a thicket  of  mesquit,  cactus,  and  fan-palms,  with 
occasional  openings  of  grass-land ; but  on  reaching  it  we  found  the  greater  part  was  clothed 
with  a sufficiency  of  grass,  and  in  some  places  it  was  very  abundant.  Some  nice  pieces  of 
level  land,  with  pretty  good  soil,  exist  in  little  bays  and  nooks,  though  the  greater  part  of 
the  bottom  shows  that  it  is  subject  to  overflow  during  the  rainy  season.  We  found  various 
traces  of  former  occupation,  such  as  an  old  corral,  part  of  the  frame  of  a house,  and  the  re- 
mains of  an  irrigating  ditch,  now  filled  up.  The  bad  weather  had  not  entirely  left  us,  and  we 
had  every  prospect  of  a rainy  night.  After  holding  a council  of  war,  we  concluded  to  build  a 
shelter,  ami  in  an  hour  had  a fine  large  thatch  of  palm-leaves,  sufficiently  water-tight  to  answer 
our  purpose.  We  were  not  disappointed,  and  before  morning  had  good  reason  to  be  pleased 
with  the  result  of  our  forethought.  A drizzling  shower  continued  until  the  middle  of  the 
next  morning,  but,  anxious  to  save  all  the  time  we  could,  we  started  in  spite  of  it  and  were 
rewarded  bv  the  sun  coming  out  almost  as  soon  ns  we  reached  the  mesa  on  the  north  side. 
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The  climb  here  is  not  so  steep  nor  so  bad  as  it  is  on  the  south,  running  along  the  crest  of  a 
ridge  most  of  the  way.  From  the  Paraiso  we  rode  five  leagues  to  another  canon,  where  there 
is  a single  spring  under  the  edge  of  the  bank,  known  as  the  Agua  de  la  Cabra,  or  “ Goat 
Spring.”  This  ride  was  so  nearly  like  that  of  the  previous  day  that  the  same  description  will 
answer  for  both  ; a broken  rocky  mesa,  covered  with  loose  angular  rocks,  cut  by  innumerable 
canons,  and  with  occasional  depressions,  making  little  grassy  valleys.  In  the  canon  of  the 
Cabra  there  was  but  little  grass,  but  on  the  mesa  the  mules  found  good  feed. 

On  the  21st  we  rode  two  leagues  over  the  same  kind  of  mesa,  and  then,  descending  into  a 
sandy  and  stony  valley,  followed  it  down  another  league  to  San  Borja.  The  granite  does  not 
show  itself  along  this  part  of  the  route  as  much  as  it  did  below.  It  is  covered  by  a heavy 
cap  of  volcanic  ashes  and  trachyte,  which  form  tables  sloping  to  the  northwest.  Beyond  these 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  is  a maze  of  jagged  ridges  covering  nearly  the  whole  field  of  vision, 
and  disposed  without  any  apparent  order.  We  entered  San  Borja  and  presented  a letter  of 
introduction  to  Don  Pedro  Nunez,  who  proved  to  be  not  only  the  principal  man  of  the  place, 
but  a full-blooded  Indian,  and  one  who  was  deservedly  more  proud  of  his  blood  than  the 
majority  of  his  mongrel  fellow-citizens,  who  had  no  origin  worth  speaking  of  to  boast  upon, 
and  who,  for  their  lives,  could  not  tell  whether  they  were  more  Spanish  or  Indian,  though 
their  appearance  would  indicate  the  latter.  Don  Pedro  occupies  the  mission  buildings,  and 
on  my  reading  the  letter  to  him,  he  at  once  placed  at  our  disposal  a suite  of  unoccupied  rooms. 
He  acts  as  a sort  of  chief  by  inheritance  among  the  Indians,  as  justice  of  the  peace  and  general 
agent  of  the  Government  for  the  municipality,  and,  in  short,  as  head  man  generally  over  a 
region  extending  from  coast  to  coast,  and  for  a hundred  miles  or  more  each  way,  north  and 
south.  His  subjects  are  almost  without  exception  Indians  of  greater  or  less  purity  of  blood, 
and  neither  he  nor  they  can  either  read  or  write.  The  schoolmaster  has  not  yet  reached  this 
benighted  region. 

The  mission  consists  of  a very  good  stone  church  with  an  arched  roof,  never  entirely  fin- 
ished ; suites  of  rooms  of  stone  surrounding  two  sides  of  a court-yard,  while  on  a third  side 
are  the  remains  of  a very  extensive  series  of  apartments  built  of  adobe  and  now  utterly  ruined. 
Scattered  around  irregularly  in  front  of  these,  is  a number  of  modern  adobe  shanties.  The 
population  consists  of  perhaps  a dozen  or  twenty  persons,  mostly  the  relatives  of  Don  Pedro. 
Besides  the  younger  of  the  population,  there  is  an  old  Indian  named  Melchor,  who  was  said 
by  Yiosco  in  1862  to  be  108  years  old.  He  is  totally  blind  and  deaf,  and  hobbles  around  the 
place,  the  sole  remnant  of  the  principal  tribe  subjugated  by  the  missionaries.  The  gardens, 
all  belonging  to  Nunez,  are  cultivated  on  a small  scale;  barely  sufficient  to  furnish  subsist- 
ence to  their  owner  and  his  dependants.  The  available  land  is  moderately  extensive,  but- the 
3upply  of  water  for  irrigation  is  limited.  They  also  milk  a number  of  cows,  and  make  a consid- 
erable quantity  of  cheese.  Having  obtained  from  Nunez  a short  vocabulary  of  the  Cochimi 
language,  given  him  some  remedies  for  a sick  daughter,  and  exchanged  a little  flour  for  some 
fresh  beef,  we  started  on  the  morning  of  the22d  for  the  west  coast.  The  peninsula  is  extreme- 
ly narrow  here.  They  say  it  is  but  six  leagues,  eighteen  miles,  by  the  trail  to  the  bay  of  the 
Guardian  Angel  on  the  east  side,  while  we  reached  Rosarito,  a league  from  the  west  coast,  in 
eight  leagues,  or  twenty-four  miles.  The  width  of  the  land  therefore,  in  a straight  line,  can- 
not be  more  than  35  miles,  since  there  must  be  a loss  of  at  least  ten  miles  from  the  windings 
of  the  trail. 

The  most  direct  trail  from  San  Borja  is  to  Oalamujuet  by  way  of  Yubai,  but  we  had  a 
double  object  in  making  the  detour  by  way  of  Rosarito.  Although  nearly  twice  as  far  as  the 
straight  road,  we  would  find  better  v/ater  and  more  of  it  on  this  route,  and  we  desired  to  visit 
some  copper-mines  said  to  exist  near  the  coast.  Mines  of  silver  are  said  to  exist  in  the  moun- 
tains about  San  Borja,  but  the  story  is  too  old  and  too  familiar  to  deceive  an  old  Californian. 
The  same  story  is  told  in  every  mission  of  Upper  California.  In  the  mountains,  not  far  off, 
are  old  silver-mines,  formerly  known  to  and  worked  by  the  missionaries.  They  were  very 
rich,  and  not  only  furnished  much  of  the  means  for  carrying  on  the  ponderous  and  expensive 
machinery  of  a large  mission,  but  the  worthy  padres  appeared  to  take  an  especial  pride  in 
having  all  their  alter  service  made  of  silver  from  their  own  especial  mine.  The  secret  of  the 
mine  is  still  extant,  but  is  in  the  possession  of  some  old  decrepit  Indian,  perhaps  blind  and 
bowed  under  the  weight  of  a century.  This  aged  individual,  usually  an  old  woman,  would  not 
divulge  the  secret  for  worlds,  from  fear  of  the  threats  of  excommunication  made  by  a priest 
whose  very  grave,  is  now  forgotten.  So  the  story  runs ; the  mines  have  been  searched  for  for 
nearly  two  decades,  ever  since  the  American  occupation  of  California,  but  always  unsuccess- 
fully. I myself  have  assisted  in  these  excursions  on  several  occasions,  and  I was  too  well 
posted  to  be  deceived  by  the  same  threadbare  narrative.  Nevertheless,  these  stories  find  be- 
lievers like  the  very  authentic  accounts  of  the  treasures  buried  by  Captain  Kidd,  and  the 
search  for  the  long-lost  silver-mines  has  not  yet  been  abandoned  even  in  Upper  California. 

Leaving  San  Borja,  we  travelled  all  day  down  a dry,  sandy  arroyo  through  a beautiful 
assortment  of  cactus,  including  several  species  new  to  us,  until  we  reached  a marsh  cov- 
ered with  salt  grass  and  rushes,  and  interspersed  with  innumerable  ponds  of  brackish 
water.  This  is  Rosarito,  and  here  we  found  a little  house  built  of  rushes  and  belonging  to 
a young  Frenchman,  who  had  accompanied  us  from  San  Borja,  partly  because  he  had  noth- 
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ing  better  to  do,  and  partly  because  we  desired  to  see  some  mines  in  which  he  had  an  enor- 
mous fortune  in  prospective. 

Our  French  friend,  who  called  himself-John,  had  built  this  house  while  prospecting  in  the 
vicinity,  and  now,  with  an  air  of  the  greatest  hospitality,  placed  his  mansion  and  his  exten- 
sive domains  at  our  disposal.  The  latter  were  far  more  satisfactory  in  quantity  than  quality, 
but  the  former  proved  to  be  “a  deception  and  a snare.”  We  made  camp  here,  and  the  next 
morning,  leaving  the  cook  and  Domingo  to  take  care  of  all  we  left  behind,  we  started  south- 
ward, accompanied  by  Jesus  and  our  new-found  friend.  We  rode  along  the  coast  about  seven 
leagues,  and,  entering  a canon  about  a mile,  found  a pretty  little  spring,  high  up  on  the 
face  of  the  hill,  in  a place  where  nobody,  unacquainted  with  its  locality,  would  ever  look  for 
water.  The  canon  in  which  we  camped  is  called  the  Trinidad,  and  is  probably  the  lower 
part  of  that  which  is  known  as  La  Cubra  above.  After  supper,  the  weather  looking  threat- 
ening, we  explored  the  vicinity  to  see  if  we  could  find  a shelter,  and  selecting  a cave  formed 
by  an  overhanging  ledge  of  rock  in  the  direct  bed  of  the  steep  water-course,  we  moved  all 
our  saddles  and  other  baggage  to  it,  and  made  our  beds  on  the  level  sandy  floor.  Before 
morning  a steady  drizzling  rain  set  in  and  continued  all  the  next  day,  which  was  Sunday, 
and  a drearier  Sunday  I do  not  think  I ever  spent.  All  Sunday  night  it  rained  hard,  and 
in  the  morning  we  had  a beautiful  cascade  above  us,  where  the  water  made  a sheer  leap  of 
200  feet,  scattering  into  a sheet  of  spray  long  before  it  struck  the  rocks.  In  front  of  our 
cave  was  a little  rivulet  which,  running  down  the  canon,  crossed  the  roof  of  our  shelter,  and 
jumped  clear  of  us,  splashing  and  spluttering  among  the  stones  a few  feet  below.  Still  far- 
ther down  in  the  main  canon  a furious  river  was  roaring  and  foaming  where  the  day  before 
had  been  a dry  bed,  sand,  and  boulders.  Here  was  a nice  prospect  before  us ; we  had  done 
nothing,  had  but  two  days’  provisions  left,  three  days’  work  to  do,  and  no  certainty  that  we 
were  not  shut  in  by  impassable  streams.  On  goiug  out  on  the  hill  we  saw  there  was  clear 
sky  to  windward,  and  we  determined  to  visit  our  mine,  which  was  not  only  the  best  known  and 
most  developed,  but  also  the  nearest.  Accordingly,  leaving  Jesus  with  the  pack-mule  and 
all  unnecessary  baggage,  we  went  to  Larroque’s  mine,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Arroyo  del  Paraiso. 
We  were  obliged  to  make  three  efforts  to  cross  the  stream  before  we  succeeded  in  passing  it. 
It  was  so  deep  that  we  could  find  but  one  place  where  Tve  would  not  have  to  swim,  and  so 
rapid  that  our  mules  could  hardly  stand  up  against  the  force  of  the  current.  This  was  a 
couple  of  miles  out  on  the  plain.  To  have  tried  it  in  the  canon  would  have  been  sheer  mad- 
ness. 

A few  minutes  at  the  mine  served  to  convince  us  of  its  character.  A streak,  in  the  granite, 
of  copper  stains,  accompanied  by  small  quantities  of  carbonate  and  red  oxide  of  copper  aud  a 
little  copper  glance,  but  without  the  slightest  trace  of  vein  structure,  constitute  the  mine.  A 
hole,  18  feet  deep  and  10  feet  across,  is  all  the  work  that  has  been  done.  There  is  no  water 
within  ten  miles,  no  grass,  and  only  some  stunted  and  gnarled  tovote-trees,  three  and  four 
feet  high,  for  wood.  The  place  could  not  possibly  be  more  desolate,  and  yet  here  Sefior  Larroque, 
a gentleman  of  education  and  refinement,  one  fitted  to  grace  the  most  polished  circles  of  so- 
ciety, spent  months  alone,  working  with  pick  and  shovel  like  a common  miner,  in  the  vain  hope 
and  belief  that  he  was  on  the  eve  of  acquiring  a fortune.  If  any  one  has  a desire  to  try  a little 
Robinson  Crusoe  life,  he  could  not  find  a better  opportunity  than  to  take  possession  of 
Larroque’s  shanty.  He  will  have  an  excellent  field  for  the  display  of  his  ingenuity,  in 
overcoming  every  disadvantage  that  Nature  can  combine  in  one  spot.  He  will  find  no 
caves  in  the  hill-sides,  for  the  house  is  on  the  plain ; no  wild  goats,  or  any  substitute, 
for  the  country  is  too  barren  to  support  any  higher  life  than  rattlesnakes  and  crows,  and 
I believe  the  crows  make  their  living  principally  by  eating  rattlesnakes  that  have  died  of 
starvation;  and  as  to  man  Friday,  he  would  be  very  apt  to  continue  Crusoe  and  man  Friday 
combined  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

Having  seen  one  mine,  and  being  assured  that  the  other  was  similar,  “only  a great 
deal  better  looking”  (they  all  are),  we  expressed  ourselves  satisfied  and  returned  to  the 
camp  in  the  cave.  Our  first  appearance  was  greeted  by  a column  of  smoke,  Jesus  being  on 
the  lookout  for  us,  and  by  the  time  we  reached  camp,  supper  was  nearly  ready.  This  time 
we  crossed  the  stream  high  up  in  tho  canon,  but  so  rapidly  had  it  fallen  that  it  was  now  hardly 
a foot  deep. 

Next  morning  we  returned  to  Rosarito,  but  the  ground  was  extremely  disagreeable  to 
travel  on,  being  a soft  gravel  saturated  with  the  late  rains  and  burying  our  mules’  feet  to 
the  fetlock  at  almost  every  step.  All  troubles  in  this  life  have  an  end,  and  at  last  we  reached 
camp  in  much  better  spirits  than  we  found  the  men  we  had  left  there.  They  had  a dreadful 
woe-begone  and  generally  bedraggled  aspect — very  like  a lieu  that,  having  been  in  the  water, 
has  not  yet  thoroughly  dried  her  feathers.  Trusting  to  the  semblance  of  a roof  overhead, 
they  found,  when  it  was  too  late,  that  it  only  served  to  collect  the  rain  into  streams  which, 
with  n maddening  pertinacity,  insisted  on  dropping  into  their  faces  if  they  laid  down,  or  run- 
ning down  their  backs  if  they  sat  up.  They  had  tried  all  sorts  of  expedients,  but  without 
avail ; every  thing  was  wet,  and  a day  of  half  sunshine,  half  cloud,  had  hardly  served  to  get 
blankets  and  clothing  into  a state  fit  for  use.  Domingo,  with  the  stolidity  and  good  constitu- 
tion of  his  race,  had  not  suffered  more  than  the  temporary  inconvenience  of  a wetting ; but 
his  companion  was  seriously  ill  with  rheumatism  and  fever  for  a week  afterward. 
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On  this  side  excursion -we  followed,  most  of  the  way,  the  coast  road.  There  are  two  routes 
from  San  Ignacio  northward,  which  unite  again  at  Calamujuet.  The  shorter  one,  usually  trav- 
elled in  winter,  is  by  the  plains ; the  longer,  always  the  safest,  though  the  roughest,  goes  by 
Santa  Gertrudes  and  San  Borja.  It  was  the  latter  which  we  had  taken ; the  former  goes  down 
the  arroyo  from  San  Ignacio,  crossing  some  low  tables,  seven  leagues  to  San  Angel,  where 
there  is  a spring  of  very  salt  water,  almost  undrinkable ; from  San  Angel  the  next  water  is 
Ojo  Liebre,  thirty  leagues.  The  Ojo  Liebre  is  a well  dug  in  the  plains.  It  is  much  resorted 
to  by  coyotes  and  smaller  wild  animals,  many  of  which  are  drowned  in  it,  and  the  water  is  said 
to  be  always  unendurably  foul.  From  the  Ojo  Liebre  the  next  water  is  El  Toro,  20  leagues. 
This  water  is  not  to  be  depended  on,  especially  in  dry  seasons,  when  it  often  dries  up  entire- 
ly ; when  it  does  exist,  it  is  always  salt  or  brackish.  From  the  Toro  it  is  eight  leagues  to 
Trinidad,  where  we  camped,  but  here  it  is  more  than  likely  that  a stranger  would  fail  to  find 
the  water.  For  the  information  of  any  person  who  may  read  this  and  wish  to  find  this  spring, 
I will  describe  it,  so  that  he  cannot  fail  to  recognize  the  spot.  Riding  northward,  at  about 
six  or  seven  leagues  from  the  Toro  can  be  seen  some  very  low  round  hills  on  the  coast,  and 
just  north  of  these  hills  is  a little  bay.  To  the  right  are  low  but  irregular  mountains,  ending 
quite  abruptly  along  the  margin  of  the  plain.  Nearly' opposite  the  bay  is  a large  piece  of 
mesa,  separated  from  the  irregularly-shaped  mountain  by  a deep  canon.  This  canon  is  the 
Trinidad.  The  spring  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  canon,  about  a mile  from  its  mouth,  and  at 
the  foot  of  a white  bluff.  There  are  several  such  bluffs  along  the  south  side  of  the  mesa,  but 
the  one  at  the  spring  is  the  farthest  one  up  the  canon  that  can  be  seen  from  the  plain.  The 
spring  is  about  half  way  up  theslope  of  the  hill,  and  its  position  can  be  recognized  at  a little 
distance  by  the  presence  of  a clump  of  fan-palms. 

I have  been  thus  minute  in  my  description  of  the  position  of  this  spring,  because, 
although  it  has  the  best  water  that  can  be  found  on  the  coast  for  a hundred  miles  or  more 
either  way,  it  is  nevertheless  known  to  but  few  even  of  the  Mexicans.  It  is  the  more  impor- 
tant, because  it  is  the  first  permanent  water  after  leaving  the  Toro,  where  water  cannot 
always  be  found. 

Leaving  Rosarito  on  the  2*7 th,  we  rode  a couple  of  leagues  north  to  a little  spring  at  the 
base  of  a hill  called  San  Domingo.  The  water  is  good,  but  from  some  unknown  cause  it  is 
unsafe  to  camp  here.  Animals  that  feed  on  the  grass  at  this  place  are  very  apt  to  be  poisoned. 
It  is  attributed  by  the  Mexicans  to  some  unknown  plant  which  they  call  “la  yerba  ” (the 
plant),  and  which  is  found  also  at  Yubii,  Santa  Maria,  Agua  Dulce,  and  Santa  Ursula.  It  is 
not  reported  as  occurring  elsewhere.  I noticed  that  at  all  these  places  there  is  a small  rush 
on  which  animals  feed  with  avidity,  and  which  grows  in  very  wet  ground.  Whether  this  is 
the  poisonous  plant,  or  whether  it  is  something  else,  I was  unable  to  determine.  We  never 
stopped  longer  at  one  of  these  places  than  was  necessary  to  give  the  animals  water,  and  then 
pushed  on,  usually  camping  several  miles  from  the  water,  where  we  could  find  sufficient  pas- 
ture of  a more  harmless  kind.  The  poison  is  said  to  be  very  active  and  invariably  fatal. 
The  animal  affected  shows  the  results  of  the  poison  by  first  reeling  and  staggering  like  a 
drunken  man,  he  then  lies  down  and  dies  within  two  or  three  hours  from  the  time  of  first 
attack.  From  San  Domingo  our  road  approached  the  coast,  reaching  a lagoon  and  marsh  in  the 
arroyo  of  San  Andres,  five  and  a half  leagues  from  Rosarito,  and  about  two  miles  from  the 
beach.  We  here  watered  our  mules,  filled  our  barrel,  and  went  about  a mile  up  the  arroyo, 
where  we  had  the  finest  pasture  we  had  so  far  encountered  on  the  whole  route.  It  was  in 
this  valley  we  saw  the  first  antelope.  They  do  not  seem  to  be  common  below,  if  they  occur 
at  all.  The  antelope  live  almost  entirely  in  plains  and  large  valleys,  and  it  is  hardly  prob- 
able that  they  ever  pass  the  extensive  hilly  and  mountainous  tracts  which  lie  between  here 
and  the  more  southern  plains.  From  our  camp  in  the  arroyo  we  rode  all  day  on  level 
ground,  leaving  the  arroyo  about  noon  and  travelling  along  the  mesa  of  Santa  Ana,  which 
forms  one  side  of  an  extensive  valley,  making  a camp  without  water.  Just  before  leaving  the 
arroyo  I succeeded  in  killing  a small  antelope  doe,  the  only  game  we  had  seen  since  leaving 
camp.  In  this  vicinity  game  is  extremely  scarce ; we  had  been  living  on  bacon  for  a week, 
not  having  been  able  to  kill  even  so  much  as  a hare  since  we  had  started  from  San  Borja. 
The  flesh  of  the  antelope  is  somewhat  like  goat  in  taste,  and  very  tough.  It  has  not  so 
pleasant  a flavor  as  that  of  deer.  From  the  camp  on  the  mesa  we  rode  nine  leagues  over 
level  ground,  cut  by  a few  shallow  arroyos,  and,  descending  about  20  feet  into  the  arroyo  of 
Calamujuet,  stopped  at  the  first  water  we  found.  The  water  is  slightly  brackish,  and  forms 
pools  in  the  sand  where  the  narrowing  of  the  canon  and  the  elevation  of  the  rocky  bed  bring 
it  to  the  surface.  The  camp  is  not  a particularly  good  one,  but  this  spot  is  of  great  impor- 
tance to  travellers,  being  at  a long  distance  from  other  water.  The  next  morning  we  broke  up 
camp,  rode  a league  and  a half  to  the  mouth  of  the  canon  opposite  the  old  mission,  and  made 
a camp  again.  Accompanied  by  Jesus,  Mr.  Loher  and  I then  rode  to  a distant  ridge,  from 
which  we  could  see  all  the  land  from  our  camp  to  the  coast  at  the  bay  of  San  Luis.  We 
were  thus  enabled  to  ascertain  definitely  that  there  was  not  the  slightest  obstruction  in  the 
way  of  a very  easy  and  direct  railroad  route  from  coast  to  coast  along  this  line.  Any  other 
route  north  of  La  Paz  would  require  deep  cuttings,  heavy  grades,  and  in  all  probability  some 
tunnelling ; while  from  San  Luis  Bay  past  Calamujuet,  and  the  mesa  of  Sta.  Ana  to  the  arroyo 
of  San  Andres,  there  is  an  open  tract  of  level  country.  From  the  bay  on  the  east  side  the 
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road  would  ascend  the  arroyo  of  Calamujuet,  rising  about  30  feet  above  the  water-course  to 
the  mesa  by  a very  gentle  grade.  Prom  the  mission  of  Calamujuet  there  would  be  about  six 
miles  of  side-hill  cutting  along  the  canon  to  where  it  opens  out  into  the  mesa  of  Santa  Ana. 
Over  this  table  the  ground  is  mostly  perfectly  level,  though  in  some  places  slightly  rolling, 
but  without  a single  hill.  Reaching  the  arroyo  of  San  Andreas,  the  line  would  descend  into 
the  broad  bottom-lands  and  follow  the  plane  in  a nearly  straight  line  to  the  narrow  spot  at 
• the  marsh.  Here  a mile  of  side-hill  cutting  would  pass  the  canon,  and  reach  the  undulating 
plain  on  the  coast.  Not  a bridge  nor  a piece  of  trestle-work  would  be  required  on  the  whole 
route,  unless  small  bridges  should  be  considered  preferable  to  culverts  in  crossing  some  of 
the  dry  gullies.  The  greatest  ascent  or  descent  would  be  to  the  mesa  at  Calamujuet,  and 
from  the  mesa  of  Santa  Ana  to  the  valley  of  San  Andreas,  at  most  20  or  30  feet  each.  The 
distances  are,  approximately  : from  San  Luis  Bay  to  Calamujuet,  about  five  leagues ; Cala- 
mujuet to  our  camp  on  the  mesa  of  Santa  Ana,  10A  leagues  ; from  this  camp  to  the  upper 
end  of  the  marsh  in  the  arroyo  of  San  Andres,  six  leagues ; thence  to  the  coast,  one  to  two 
leagues — in  all,  22  to  24  leagues  ; say,  as  an  outside  limit,  15  miles.  There  is  said  to  be  a good 
harbor  at  or  near  the  mouth  of  the  arroyo  of  San  Andres,  but  of  this  I cannot  speak,  since 
we  did  not  visit  it.  But  one  can  hardly  go  amiss  for  harbors  on  this  coast,  there  is  one  every 
few  miles,  and  some  of  them  are  excellent.  Should  a railroad  ever  be  built  across  Northern 
Mexico,  this  route  will  undoubtedly  become  valuable,  since  it  will  save  two  or  three  days  of 
steaming.  The  great  drawback  in  all  this  country  is  the  entire  absence  of  all  woods  suitable 
for  lumber.  Mesquit,  or  palo  bianco,  if  they  occur  in  sufficient  quantities  and  of  their  usual 
maximum  size,  would  answer  admirably  for  railroad  ties,  but  they  are  scarce,  and  one  of  suffi- 
cient thickness  is  very  uncommon.  In  fact,  there  is  so  little  wood  of  any  kind  in  the  coun- 
try that,  in  all  probability,  fuel  for  the  engine  would  have  to  be  imported.  This  could,  how- 
ever, be  provided  against  in  the  course  of  time.  The  valley  of  San  Andres  is  at  least  ten 
miles  long  and  averages  a mile  wide.  Black  locust  flourishes  everywhere  in  this  country  where 
it  is  planted,  and  in  five  years,  with  the  excellent  soil  which  covers  nearly  the  whole  valley, 
extensive  artificial  forests  of  good-sized  trees  could  be  obtained.  This  last  is  not  an  idle 
suggestion.  The  experiment  has  been  tried  successfully  in  Upper  California,  and  is  being 
tried  below  La  Paz  with  every  prospect  of  success.  The  tree  grows  rapidly,  and  makes  an 
excellent  fuel,  besides  requiring  but  little  care  in.  starting  it.  The  day  after  our  arrival  at 
Calamujuet  being  Sunday,  we  remained  in  camp,  harassed  by  a strong  cold  wind  that  blew 
constantly.  We  examined  the  ruins  of  the  mission  buildings,  which  stand  on  a gravelly  mesa 
on  the  south  side  of  the  arroyo,  and  near  the  hills.  They  consist  of  three  or  four  small 
buildings  constructed  of  a very  poor  gravelly  adobe.  They  are  roofless,  and  the  rains  of 
nearly  a century  have  almost  destroyed  them.  The  church  is  a little  structure  about  15  feet 
wide  by  25  feet  long,  and  a broken-down  mass  of  adobe  at  one  end  shows  where  once  stood 
the  altar. 

A couple  of  palm-poles  half  buried  in  the  debris  of  the  crumbling  walls  are  all  that  remain 
of  the  thatched  roof  which  once  protected  the  half-savage  worshippers  from  the  inclemencies 
of  the  weather.  Any  one,  having  doubts  of  the  sincere  piety  of  the  worthy  men  who  founded 
these  missions,  will  have  but  to  visit  such  a spot  as  Calamujuet  or  Sta.  Maria,  to  convince 
himself  that  neither  fame  nor  worldly  gain  could  have  induced  them  to  leave  home,  friends, 
fortune,  and  every  thing  that  man  holds  dear  in  this  life,  and  spend  the  best  years  of  their 
manhood  in  such  places  as  these.  Whatever  one’s  creed,  it  is  impossible  not  to  honor  and 
respect  the  zeal  and  devotion  that  would  prompt,  and,  more  than  all,  sustain  such  continued 
sacrifices. 

On  Monday,  April  1st,  we  left  Calamujuet  and  rode  three  or  four  leagues  to  San  Fran- 
cisquito,  where  wc  watered  our  mules  and  filled  our  barrel,  after  which  we  went  on  to  a point 
on  the  mesa  near  the  mouth  of  Santa  Maria  canon,  in  all  about  nine  leagues  from  Calamujuet. 
Here  wc  made  camp  among  the  rocks,  having  plenty  of  wood  and  grass,  but  no  water  except 
what  we  had  brought  with  us.  The  mountains  through  which  Calamujuet  cuts  its  way  rise 
rapidly,  culminating  near  Sta.  Maria  in  two  or  three  flat-topped  knobs.  Our  route  lay  over 
rocky  mesas  nearly  parallel  with  the  base  of  the  range,  and  a mile  or  two  from  it. 

Next  morning  we  crossed  the  arroyo  of  Sta.  Maria  in  the  plain  below  the  mouth  of  the 
canon,  and  climbed  a very  rocky  and  hilly  trail  until,  having  reached  a height  of  perhaps  1,500 
feet  above  the  sea,  we  descended  a couple  of  hundred  feet  and  found  ourselves  in  a sandy 
arroyo  in  the  bottom  of  a deep  canon.  Ragged  granite  peaks  shut  us  in  on  every  side,  and 
below  us  the  canon  was  so  steep  and  full  of  rocks  that  it  was  impassable  for  horses,  if  not  for 
footmen.  Winding  our  way  amid  groves  and  thickets  of  palms,  we  at  last  found  ourselves 
at  the  ruined  mission  of  Santa  Maria.  The  buildings,  consisting  of  a church  and  two  or  three 
other  edifices,  all  of  adobe  and  roofless,  arc  now  in  complete  ruins.  The  place  has  a most  forbid- 
ding aspect ; nothing  can  be  seen  but  granite  rocks,  with  a scattering  growth  of  cactus, 
while  down  the  canon  is  the  sole  redeeming  feature,  a winding  line  of  tall  and  graceful  palm- 
trees,  waving  with  the  slightest  breath  of  air.  No  grass  exists  here,  and  there  is  not  a foot 
of  land  fit  for  cultivation.  Crossing  a little  ridge  wo  came  to  a marsh  with  a small  stream 
of  water.  Hero  we  as  usual  filled  the  barrel,  and,  watering  the  mules,  started  to  climb  the 
ridge  to  cross  the  summit  for  the  last  time.  Our  patient  mules  had  hard  labor  to  work  their 
way  up  the  steep  ascent,  worn  smooth  by  the  travel  of  more  than  a hundred  years.  In  some 
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places  it  seemed  doubtful  whether  the  heavier-loaded  pack-animals  would  not  actually  fall 
over  backward,  so  steep  was  the  trail,  and  it  was  with  feelings  of  intense  relief  that  we  saw 
the  last  one  safe  on  top  of  the  mountain.  From  the  summit  the  ground  slopes  gradually  to  the 
northwest,  somewhat  broken  by  low  ridges  of  granite,  but  without  any  deep  canons.  Travel- 
ling a few  miles  farther,  we  at  last  halted  in  a little  canon  where  there  were  some  grass  and 
mesquit,  but  no  water.  We  had  come  nine  hard  leagues,  and  all  of  us,  animals  and  men, 
were  thoroughly  tired  out. 

On  the  3d  we  rode  seven  leagues,  the  first  half  of  it  being  over  a most  peculiar  country. 
It  was  nearly  a plain  of  granite,  covered  with  a scanty  soil,  supporting  a very  scattering 
growth  of  cactus,  while  innumerable  masses  of  granite,  projecting  above  the  soil  in  every 
direction,  were  weathered  into  the  most  fantastic  forms.  Here  and  there,  scattered  over  the 
plain,  usually  several  miles  apart,  were  isolated  hills,  some  of  them  flat-topped. and  capped 
with  volcanic  rocks,  while  others  were  so  ragged  that  no  painter  would  dare  to  copy  them 
for  fear  of  being  accused  of  exaggeration.  About  the  middle  of  the  day’s  ride  we  reached  a 
dry  arroyo,  and  following  it  to  its  head  we  found  the  spring  known  as  Agua  Dulce,  or  sweet 
water.  It  is  a pool  twenty  or  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  several  feet  deep,  and  beautifully  clear. 
Our  thirsty  mules  drank  with  avidity,  and  after  procuring  a supply  for  camp,  we  continued 
our  journey  to  the  plains  of  Buenos  Ayres.  After  riding  a couple  of  leagues  over  volcanic 
fragments,  thickly  strewed  over  the  ground,  we  entered  a broad  plain,  extending  to  the  north 
and  northeast  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  covered  with  clumps  of  mesquit-trees,  bushes, 
and  tree  yucca,  while  the  soil,  rich  and  fertile  and  without  stones,  was  clothed  with  a profu- 
sion of  grass.  I find  a memorandum  on  the  margin  of  my  note-book  at  this  point,  “ Not  a 
.cactus  in  sight,”  followed  by  a large  and  emphatic-looking  exclamation-mark.  This  was  not 
strictly  correct.  After  writing  it,  while  hunting,  I saw  a few  choreas,  but  they  were  so  scarce 
as  to  hardly  attract  attention.  It  was  the  first  time  we  had  camped  in  Lower  California 
without  being  surrounded  with  cactus,  and  we  fully  enjoyed  the  exemption.  The  plain  seems, 
to  be  very  little  known,  to  the  northeast  of  where  the  road  crosses  it.  If  it  retains  its 
character  for  a few  miles,  and  a constant  supply  of  water  could  be  had,  it  would  prove  a 
valuable  stock  district.  So  far  as  known,  no  water  exists  in  any  part  of  it. 

Thursday  (5th),  rode  about  six  leagues  across  the  corner  of  the  plain  and  through  the  hills 
to  the  deserted  mission  of  San  Fernando.  This  mission,  founded  in  1768,  99  years  ago,  con- 
sists of  a large  adobe  church,  now  entirely  in  ruins,  and  a rather  extensive  series  of  rooms  in 
an  adjoining  building,  still  in  a pretty  good  state  of  preservation.  They  were  placed  on  the 
hill-side,  on  a little  flat,  partially  artificial,  and  overlooking  a marshy  tract  nearly  half  a 
mile  long.  Below  this  marsh  there  is  probably  as  much  as  a hundred  acres  of  arable 
land,  and  the  remains  of  old  ditches  testify  that  at  least  a portion,  of  the  land  was  cultivated. 
A party  of  Chilenos  or  Sonorians  occupied  the  mission  buildings  during  a portion  of  1865 
and  1866  while  searching  in  the  neighboring  mountains  for  minerals;  but  the  fact  that  they 
went  away  and  opened  no  mines  is  pretty  good  proof  that  they  were  unsuccessful,  despite 
the  statement  of  Yiosca  that  gold  is  found  in  the  vicinity.  At  the  mission  we  encountered 
the  first  species  of  the  California  ground-squirrel  ( Spennophilus , apparently  Douglasee.)  They 
were  scarce,  however,  until  within  a day’s  ride  of  San  Diego. 

From  San  Fernando  we  rode  ten  leagues  across  rolling  and  hilly  country,  and  through 
another  range  to  a rocky  plain  called  India  Flaca,  or  thin  Indian,  a very  appropriate  name, 
since  any  Indian  or  white  man  either  who  should  live  here  a few  weeks  would  be  sure  to  be 
thin  enough.  We  passed  the  place  called  the  Agua  Amarga  (bitter  water),  or  Santa  Ursula, 
where  we  obtained  a supply  of  water  for  camp  use,  and  then  pushed  on  to  the  west  side  of 
the  above  plain.  Camping  in  an  arroyo  near  the  western  margin  of  the  plain,  close  to  a low 
range  of  hills,  we  found  a sufficiency,  and  had  cactus  skeletons  and  maguey-stumps  for  fuel. 
We  had  become  so  accustomed  to  camping  without  water  that  we  hardly  noticed  its  absence. 
During  this  same  week  we  made  five  “ dry  ” camps,  watering  our  mules  and  obtaining  a 
supply  of  water  in  our  barrel  some  time  during  the  day.  On  the  way  to-day  we  killed  a 
couple  of  rattlesnakes,  and  after  cutting  off  their  heads  carried  their  bodies  into  camp.  To 
the  great  disgust  of  the  Mexicans,  we  cooked  and  ate  them  ; more,  it  is  true,  byway  of  experi- 
ment than  any  thing  else.  They  are,  however,  very  palatable ; the  flesh  is  a little  tough, 
but  sweet,  without  bad  flavor,  and  resembles  eels  somewhat,  but  is  not  so  greasy.  The  Mexi- 
cans were  convinced  that  the  only  reason  why  I had  not  been  poisoned  in  handling  their 
reported  venomous  lizards  and  toads,  and  in  eating  snakes,  was  because,  being  a “ medico,”  I 
was  proof  against  poisons.  Our  immunity  did  not  reassure  them  in  the  least.  From  the 
India  Flaca  we  rode  five  leagues  to  Rosario,  where  we  bought  and  killed  a sheep,  filled  our 
barrel,  and  went  two  leagues  farther  to  a deep  canon  in  the  coast  called  the  Arroyo  Honda, 
where  we  made  another  dry  camp.  Having  passed  Rosario,  we  were  told  to  expect  a great 
improvement  in  the  country.  The  rocky  tracts  were  to  disappear,  and  beautiful  valleys  were 
to  take  their  place.  Of  a truth,  there  was  a great  change,  but  Rosario  is  rather  an  arbitrary 
point,  San  Quentin  would  be  a nearer  approximation  to  the  truth.  At  the  Arroyo  Honda  we 
were  terribly  annoyed  by  a sharp  cold  wind  that  blew  all  the  evening  and  nearly  all  night. 
We  could  hardly  keep  a camp-fire  burning,  so  fiercely  did  it  blow.  We  were  not  sorry  in  the 
morning  to  leave  so  bleak  a place,  and  rode  nine  leagues  to  San  Simon,  or,  as  it  has  lately 
been  christened,  the  city  of  Santa  Maria.  The  road  lay  along  the  coast,  much  of  it  on  the 
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hard  sand-beach  and  rarely  out  of  sight  of  the  surf,  until  we  struck  inland  a mile  or  two  below 
Sta.  Maria.  Approaching  the  place,  our  eyes  were  gladdened  by  the  sight  of  two  or  three  very 
American-looking  board  houses  and  a well-cleared  piece  of  road,  broad  and  smooth  as  a race- 
track. What  was  our  surprise,  on  riding  up  to  the  house,  to  find  a couple  of  sign-boards  on 
one  corner,  one  bearing  the  inscription  “Hyde  Street,”  the  other  “Barry  Street!  ” Without 
knowing  it  we  had  stumbled  on  an  embryo  American  town.  We  were  met  at  the  door  by 
an  elderly  man,  whose  name  we  afterward  learned  was  Porter.  He  welcomed  us  cordially, 
showed  us  where  to  put  our  baggage  and  saddles,  directed  the  men  where  to  find  pasture  for 
the  mules,  and  took  us  in,  treating  us  with  the  greatest  hospitality.  We  remained  over  the 
next  day,  and  learned  that  the  proposed  city  of  Santa  Maria  was  a speculation  of  a Judge 
Hyde,  of  San  Francisco,  based  on  the  problematical  event  of  his  being  able  to  make  this  the 
terminus  of  the  best  road  across  the  mountains  to  the  Colorado.  A large  sum  of  money  had 
been  spent  here,  and  all  that  remain  to  show  for  it  were  two  good  houses  and  one  very  poor 
one,  a few  hundred  yards  of  useless  road  running  nowhere  on  a plain,  a corral,  and  a little 
vegetable  garden.  The  port  is  so  small  and  shallow  that  the  little  vessel  of  eight  or  ten  tons, 
that  comes  here  occasionally,  has  a difficulty  in  passing  the  bar ; the  plain  on  which  the  future 
city  is  to  be  built  is  too  salt  to  admit  of  cultivation,  and  is  subject  to  overflows  when,  as  last 
winter,  it  is  covered  with  half  a foot  or  more  of  water ; firewood  there  is  none,  except  a 
scanty  supply  of  willow,  and  the  general  resources  of  the  region  are  just  nil.  There  is  excel- 
lent grass  on  the  plains,  especially  among  the  willows  and  near  the  hills,  and  the  water,  which 
is  very  good,  is  reached  by  wells  of  from  three  to  twelve  feet  deep. 

Bidding  adieu  to  the  city  which  is  to  be,  we  went  eight  miles  to  the  salt-ponds  of  San 
Quentin.  These  we  found  deserted,  and  took  possession  of  the  house,  which  has  a general 
look  of  dilapidation,  and  sadly  needs  repairs.  Riding  over  a low  hill,  we  found  ourselves  on 
the  margin  of  one  of  the  lakes.  These  are  some  half  a dozen  in  number,  and  cover  areas 
from  one  to  five  acres  each.  The  salt  crystallizes  in  the  mud-flats  around  the  margin,  in  sheets 
of  nearly  half  an  inch  thick.  This  is  collected  in  heaps,  and  needs  no  preparation  to  fit  it  for 
shipment.  Although  the  underlying  mud  is  often  very  soft,  they  can,  by  a peculiar  manner  of 
shovelling,  lift  the  flakes  of  salt  almost  unsoiled  and  so  nearly  pure  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
refine  it  for  ordinary  purposes.  Numerous  heaps  of  the  salt,  thus  collected,  are  standing  on 
the  dry  ground  around  the  lakes,  awaiting  transportation.  The  quantity  is  estimated  at  about 
a thousand  tons,  and  from  appearances  this  seems  to  be  about  the  real  amount.  Several  im- 
portant drawbacks  exist,  which  combine  to  prevent  the  profitable  working  of  this  deposit 
The  only  market  of  importance  is,  of  course,  San  Francisco.  The  company  that  has  posses- 
sion of  the  property  holds  it  under  a lease  from  the  Mexican  Government,  to  which  a heavy 
royalty  has  to  be  paid ; the  port  for  shipment  is  eight  or  ten  miles  distant  and  hauling  is 
expensive  ; add  to  this  the  cost  of  collecting  the  salt,  the  freight  to  San  Francisco,  the  duties 
here,  and  the  competition,  and  there  is  little  profit  left  for  the  producers.  On  the  little  ride 
of  a mile  or  two  while  making  the  circuit  of  the  ponds,  we  found  rattlesnakes  rather  too 
common  to  please  nervous  people.  We  killed  three  in  the  trail,  in  an  hour.  About  San 
Quentin  the  pasture  was  exactly  like  that  of  Upper  California  in  its  best  condition.  Alfilerillo 
alfalfa,  burr,  and  red  clovers  make  the  greater  part  of  the  forage-plants,  while  the  yellow 
poppy,  primrose,  and  other  familiar  flowers,  complete  the  resemblance.  In  fact,  the  belt  from 
here  to  Rosario  may  be  laid  down  as  the  dividing  line  between  semi-tropical  floras  of  the 
lower  peninsula  and  the  more  northern  vegetation  of  Upper  California.  Many  species  of 
cactus  disappear  soon  after  leaving  Rosario,  as  well  as  a large  number  of  the  other  plants 
with  which  we  had  become  familiar ; and  of  those  which  do  continue,  a large  number  cling 
tenaciously  to  the  mountains  or  highlands,  and  are  even  there  scattered  and  thinning  out. 
On  the  other  hand,  wc  had  noticed  for  more  than  a week,  one  after  another  of  our  old  northern 
friends  coming  in,  first  scattered,  stunted,  and  evidently  away  from  home,  but  gradually  in- 
creasing in  number  and  size,  almost  insensibly,  but  none  the  less  surely  supplanting  their 
southern  neighbors.  This  overlapping  of  forms  takes  place  much  more  markedly  in  the  high 
land  than  in  the  plains.  In  the  latter  the  vegetation  is  much  more  sectional,  that  is,  it  re- 
sembles much  more  closely  the  district  to  which  it  belongs.  As  an  illustration,  an  Upper 
Californian,  suddenly  transported  to  San  Quentin,  would  have  no  special  reason  to  suppose 
himself  out  of  his  State ; while  if  he  were  placed  on  the  mountains  directly  east,  or  even  north- 
east, he  would  find  the  same  plants  that  make  the  characteristic  landscape  about  San  Borja 
or  even  farther  south.  Two  or  three  miles  from  San  Quentin  we  saw  the  last  cardon,  or 
columnar  cactus  ; and  in  the  line  of  demarcation  which  I had  laid  down,  we  encountered  the 
first  buckeyes  and  elders.  Chapparal  oaks  make  their  appearance  between  this  point  and  San 
Tehno,  and  the  hills  support,  for  the  first  time,  a scattering  growth  of  chamiso.  The  ceano- 
thus,  with  its  little  bunches  of  purplish  flowers,  appears  about  the  same  time. 

On  the  10th  wc  rode  along  the  coast,  half  a dozen  leagues  over  good  grazing-land  to  San 
Ramon,  where  we  camped  aside  of  a marshy  arroyo,  under  shelter  of  a clump  of  willows.  A 
quarter  of  a mile  from  us  was  a house,  the  headquarters  of  a ranchero.  The  people  here  are 
engaged  in  raising  horses,  of  which  we  saw  several  bands.  The  animals  are  of  good  size,  fine- 
looking  beasts,  and  their  condition  spoke  well  for  the  character  of  the  pasture.  The  worst 
annoyance  they  have  here  is  that  the  country  is  overrun  with  rattlesnakes.  On  this  ranch 
three  or  four  horses  had  bocn  bitten  during  the  week  previous  to  our  arrival.  Leaving  San 
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Ramon  we  followed  the  coast  four  leagues  farther,  over  a similar  country  to  that  behind  us, 
and  then  our  road  took  us  four  leagues  farther  across  a range  of  pretty  high  hills  to  San  Tel- 
mo,  a little  settlement,  near  a deserted  and  ruined  mission,  in  a deep  valley.  Every  thing 
bore  the  impress  of  an  approach  to  Upper  California.  Large  herds  of  sleek,  nice-looking 
cows  were  grazing  on  the  flats  and  lying  under  the  shade  of  the  trees,  while  several  flocks  of 
sheep  could  be  seen  dotting  the  hill-sides,  or  huddled  together  in  some  shady  spot,  under  the 
care  of  a drowsy  shepherd,  whose  more  vigilant  dog  would  rush  at  us  with  furious  barking, 
trying  to  drive  us  away  from  his  charge. 

The  people  of  San  Telmo  are  very  temperate  in  their  habits.  We  sent  Domingo  down  to 
the  village,  a mile  below  us,  with  instructions,  while  buying  some  fresh  meat,  to  bring  along 
“ something  strong.”  He  searched  carefully  and  reported  that,  in  the  whole  place,  there  was 
neither  wine,  aguardiente,  mescal,  “nor  any  drop  to  drink,”  except  water.  From  San  Telmo 
we  had  a dreary,  disagreeable  ride  of  six  leagues  in  the  rain  to  El  Salado  ; why  so  called  I do 
not  know,  unless  by  the  rule  of  contraries.  We  certainly  saw  no  salt.  Our  route  lay  nearly 
parallel  with  the  coast,  and  three  to  five  miles  distant. 

A ranch-house  at  the  Salado,  deserted  by  the  owners,  is  occupied  by  a family  or  two  of 
Indians,  a miserable,  half-naked  set  of  wretches,  hardly  above  the  brutes  in  intelligence.  A 
mile  or  two  below  is  the  Delphina  copper-mine,  owned  by  some  gentlemen  in  Upper  California, 
among  whom,  I am  told,  are  General  Rosecrans  and  Captain  Winder,  U.  S.  A.  A very  sub- 
stantial adobe  house,  with  a couple  of  smaller  ones  here,  belong  to  the  company,  and  all  the 
property  was  in  charge  of  a man  who  is  known  variously  as  “Chino”  or  Marto  de  la  Cruz. 
Chino  represents  himself  to  be  the  generalissimo  or  head  chief  of  all  the  Yumas,  Cocopas,  and 
several  adjoining  tribes.  He  says  he  is  a full-blooded  Indian,  although  .nearly  everybody  else 
says  he  is  a Mexican.  He  is  certainly  very  light-colored  for  an  Indian,  and  speaks  Spanish  too 
well.  He  also  talks,  besides  English  and  some  French,  several  Indian  dialects.  He  has  a large 
number  of  testimonials  from  various  army  officers,  Indian  agents,  etc.,  including  a pretentious- 
looking  document  from  Navarete,  the  predecessor  of  the  present  governor  in  Lower  Cali- 
fornia. These  all  speak  of  him  as  a good  friend  of  the  whites,  and  a man  to  be  depended  upon. 
The  morning  after  our  arrival  was  spent  at  the  mine.  We  did  not  see  as  much  of  it  as  we 
could  have  desired.  There  is  a shaft,  said  to  be  about  150  feet  deep,  into  which  we  did  not 
go,  not  being  sure  that  it  would  be  safe,  it  having  been  deserted  for  some  time.  We  saw, 
however,  some  quite  extensive  works  on  the  face  of  the  hill  near  the  shaft,  the  principal  of 
which  was  a deep  cut  from  which  a large  quantity  of  surface  ores  had  been  taken.  This  cut, 
extending  along  the  vein,  is  about  50  feet  deep  vertically  and  horizontally,  and  exposes  a 
well-defined  vein  five  or  six  feet  wide.  The  ores,  oxides,  and  carbonates,  are  very  rich,  and 
have  been  obtained  in  large  quantities.  Besides  what  has  been  carried  away,  which,  I am 
informed,  made  several  extensive  shipments,  there  were  at  the  mine  300  to  400  sacks  of  picked 
ore  of  excellent  quality  awaiting  transportation. 

In  the  afternoon  we  rode  across  a rolling  granite  country,  three  leagues,  to  the  old  mission 
of  San  Vicente,  where,  the  next  day  being  Sunday,  we  remained  until  Monday  morning.  Our 
camp  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  I ever  beheld.  We  were  on  a perfectly  level  tract  of  a 
few  acres,  nearly  shut  in  by  a grand  old  hedge  of  prickly  pear ; the  whole  area  was  covered 
with  a mat  of  the  greenest  grass.  Back  of  us  was  a table  10  or  15  feet  high,  on  which  stood 
the  not  unpicturesque  ruins  of  the  mission  buildings ; at  our  side  was  a fine  stream  of  water, 
and  overhead  the  dense  foliage  of  a clump  of  venerable  olive-trees,  in  the  midst  of  which  we 
had  made  our  camp.  The  mules  luxuriated  in  the  rich,  juicy  herbage,  and  we  enjoyed  the 
beauties  of  the  place  to  the  fullest,  leaving  it  with  regret  when  Monday  morning  reminded  us 
that  we  could  idle  no  longer. 

San  Vicente  is  now  private  property,  though  it  is  unoccupied.  It  contains  several  leagues 
of  good,  very  fertile  bottom-land,  and  a considerable  tract  of  grazing-land  on  the  low  rolling 
hills.  A large  portion  of  the  bottom  seems  to  have  been  cultivated  during  the  time  of  the 
missions,  judging  from  the  remains  of  irrigating  ditches  winding  around  the  hill-sides.  Let 
American  enterprise  wake  these  people  out  of  their  lethargy,  and  San  Vicente  will  become  one 
of  the  most  flourishing  ranches  of  Lower  California. 

From  San  Vicente  we  rode  inland  seven  leagues  to  Sto.  Tomas,  through  a rolling,  rocky 
country,  with  plenty  of  water.  This  latter  place  is  in  the  bottom  of  a wide  arroyo,  21  miles 
from  the  coast.  It  is  quite  a town,  of  some,  perhaps,  50  or  60  inhabitants,  containing 
half  a dozen  houses,  and  the  ruins  of  the  small  mission  establishment.  A few  acres  of 
ground  are  under  cultivation,  irrigated  by  the  water  of  three  or  four  large  springs.  This 
is  the  headquarters  of  the  sub-government  of  the  frontiers.  Sefior  Zerega,  the  deputy- 
governor,  to  whom  we  had  letters,  was  absent,  but  we  were  very  well  received  by  the 
family  of  a brother-in-law  of  Jesus’.  A group  of  old  olive-trees  here,  surpassing  in  size  even 
those  of  San  Vicente,  are  almost  the  only  traces  of  early  cultivation  of  the  vicinity.  The 
valley  is  said  to  be  excellent  ranch-land  for  some  distance  farther  up,  and  all  the  way  to 
the  coast.  Some  cattle  and  sheep  are  raised  here,  and  considerable  quantities  of  wine  are 
produced. 

Resisting  with  some  difficulty  the  very  cordial  invitation  to  remain,  which  our  new  friends 
almost  insisted  on  our  accepting,  we  rode  the  next  day  12  leagues  to  Saucal.  The  country 
did  not  differ  materially  from  what  we  passed  through  the  day  before : a series  of  rolling 
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hills,  succeeding  each  other  almost  interminably,  with  pretty  and  fertile  valleys  interspersed, 
and  groves  here  and  there  of  the  California  live-oak,  while  a little  sycamore  dotted  the 
lines  of  the  water-courses.  Both  of  these  trees  occur  here  for  the  first  time,  this  being  their 
southern  limit.  At  the  Saucal,  which  is  directly  on  the  coast,  there  is  an  embarcadero  or 
landing  for  small  vessels.  We  found  here,  too,  another  brother-in-law  of  Jesus’,  who  keeps 
a small  store.  He  took  us  in  and  treated  us  very  hospitably.  This  family  is  very  different 
from  the  majority  of  their  countrymen.  They  are  lighter  in  color,  indicating  a purer  blood, 
and  are  very  intelligent  and — but  it  would  be  invidious  to  make  a distinction  in  the  Spanish 
race  in  the  matter  of  politeness. 

On  the  17th,  accompanied  by  our  host,  we  rode  eight  leagues,  past  the  San  Antonio  “ cop- 
per-mines ” and  the  rancho  of  Guadalupe,  to  a little  canon  called  Los  Burros.  We  spent  a 
little  while  looking  at  one  or  two  of  the  copper  claims,  and  saw  nothing  more  than  the 
deceptive  copper  stains  in  granite,  which  have  caused  so  much  useless  expenditure  of  money 
in  Upper  California.  Satisfied  of  the  utter  worthlessness  of  all  we  saw,  and  which,  we  were  told, 
were  the  “ best  mines,”  we  pushed  on.  Guadalupe  ranch  is  by  far  the  best  rancho  in  Lower 
California.  It  comprises  seven  leagues  of  bottom-land,  with  a stream  of  water  running  through 
it.  The  land  is  of  great  fertility,  and  several  acres  of  wheat  and  barley,  already  headed  out, 
showed  that  it  was  excellent  grain-land.  There  is  here  also  a large  orchard  of  various  fruits, 
including  peach,  plum,  apricot,  pomegranate,  fig,  etc.,  and  a fine  vineyard.  The  grass  in  the 
uncultivated  parts  of  the  valley  was  unsurpassed  by  any  thing  we  saw  on  the  whole  journey, 
below  or  above.  Two  leagues  beyond  the  Guadalupe,  we  camped  under  a large  spreading  live- 
oak  by  the  side  of  a beautiful  stream  of  water  gurgling  over  its  pebbly  bed,  and  enjoyed  the 
luxury  of  a rousing  camp-fire. 

From  here  we  travelled,  still  in  the  same  rolling  hills,  across  beautiful  little  valleys,  cross- 
ing stream  after  stream  to  the  Y alley  of  the  Palms.  If  palms  ever  existed  here,  they  must  have 
died  or  been  killed,  since  we  did  not  see  one.  I have  been  told,  however,  that  the  fan-palm 
does  really  exist  in  some  little  valleys  back  of  San  Diego.  Whether  they  are  natural  strag- 
glers from  below,  or  whether  they  had  been  planted  there,  I could  not  ascertain.  The  valley 
in  which  we  camped  is  broad,  open,  and  sandy.  It  is  covered  with  a good  growth  of  grass  and 
numerous  trees,  but  does  not  look  as  if  it  would  produce  very  astonishing  results  under  culti- 
vation. 

From  the  Valley  of  the  Palms  ” we  went  to  the  Tia  Juana,  crossed  the  boundary,  and 
camped  at  the  rancho  de  la  Punta,  once  more  under  the  protection  of  Uncle  Sam.  The  monu- 
ment that  marks  the  dividing  line  is  in  such  a dilapidated  state  that  something  will  have  to 
be  done  shortly.  Either  a new  one  must  be  placed  there,  or  better,  the  necessity  for  one  ob- 
viated by  the  selection  of  some  more  natural  line  of  demarcation,  say,  for  instance,  the  Gulf 
of  California.  This  must  be  sooner  or  later. 

I have  given  an  honest,  impartial  account  of  the  impressions  made  on  me  by  whatever  I 
saw.  I have  not  given  a very  glowing  account  of  the  country;  still,  Lower  California, 
with  its  fisheries,  its  mines,  its  cultivated  lands,  and  its  extensive  grazing-tracts,  not  to  mention 
its  geographical  position,  must  be  of  more  value  to  the  United  States  than  the  recently 
acquired  territory  of  the  Northwest.  Not  only  that,  its  resources,  with  the  equable  and  stable 
government  that  it  would  thus  acquire,  and  with  the  aid  of  American  energy,  skill,  and  capi- 
tal, will  increase  themselves  fivefold  in  hardly  more  than  as  many  years. 


GEOLOGY. 

The  peninsula  of  Lower  California  can  be  separated  geologically  into  three  pretty  well- 
marked  districts.  The  first  includes  the  high  mountain  portions,  between  La  Taz  and  Cape 
San  Lucas;  the  second  extends  from  this  to  beyond  San  Ignacio,  say  to  Santa  Gertrudes;  the 
third  includes  all  that  part  lying  north  of  Santa  Gertrudes.  The  date  of  upheaval  of  the 
mountain-ranges,  as  proved  by  the  sedimentary  rocks  which  are  disturbed,  allies  them  to  the 
Coast  Range  of  Upper  California,  with  which,  in  fact,  they  are  connected  by  a continuous  chain. 
It  is  possible  to  trace  an  uninterrupted  granite  ridge  from  the  San  Gabriel  Mountains  north  of 
Los  Angeles,  through  Los  Angeles,  San  Bernardino,  ani\  San  Diego  Counties,  into  Lower  Cali- 
fornia and  along  the  peninsula  to  within  alow  miles  of  the  old  mission  ofSta.  Gertrudes.  From 
the  exposure  by  denudation  of  masses  of  granite  under  the  sedimentary  rocks,  as  at  Sta.  Ger- 
trudes and  Sauce,  near  Loreto,  it  is  probable  that  an  elevation  of  say,  another  thousand  feet, 
would  carry  the  continuous  line  of  granite  entirely  through  to  Cape  San  Lucas.  This  will  be 
belter  understood  by  a more  detailed  account  of  the  various  phenomena  o.bscrved  during  our 
hasty  reeonnoissanec.  The  first  region  mentioned  above  consists  of  a high,  nearly  north  and 
south  range  of  mountains,  commencing  at  Capc'San  Lucas  and  extending  with  its  branches 
to  the  Cacaehilas  range,  southeast  of  La  Paz. 

Other  spurs  and  accessary  chains  cover  nearly  the  whole  extremity  of  the  peninsula  with 
a rugged  mountain  mass,  very  variable  in  height,  and  interspersed  with  almost  innumerable 
valleys,  some  of  which  can  hardly  be  equalled  in  beauty  and  fertility  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world.  Even  high  up  in  the  mountains  are  said  to  be  fine  valleys,  well  watered,  with  a 
constant  supply  of  the  best  grass,  capable  of  raising  any  thing,  and,  what  is  most  important 
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of  all  in  a country  where  wood  is,  scarce,  surrounded  by  the  finest  kind  of  oak  and  pine 
timber. 

The  main  chain  of  this  region  is  the  San  Lazaro,  a mass  lying  west  of  the  valley  of  San 
Jose,  and  culminating  in  the  sharp  peak  of  San  Lazaro,  about  5,000  feet  high.  This  range 
is  extremely  rugged  and  picturesque,  and  appears  to  be  heavily  timbered,  at  least  in  parts, 
as  seen  from  the  valley  of  Santa  Anita.  It  sends  out  many  lateral  spurs,  and  its  deep  canons 
all  abound  in  perennial  supplies  of  excellent  water. 

The  coast  side,  as  seen  from  a passing  vessel,  is  even  more  barren  and  forbidding  than 
its  inland  aspect.  At  its  southern  extremity  it  opens  into  a Y shape,  near  Cape  San  Lucas, 
and  north  it  sends  out  several  branches,  one  of  which,  the  Sierra  de  la  Victoria,  some  30 
miles  south  of  Triunfo,  rivals  in  height  the  main  chain.  Triunfo  itself  is  in  a low  part  of  the 
same  range,  and  within  a mile  or  two  of  the  dividing  ridge  which  separates  the  watershed  of 
the  Pacific  from  that  of  the  gulf.  Here,  however,  the  elevation  is,  perhaps,  not  more  than 
1,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  descent  is  almost  unnoticeable,  except  to  the  experienced 
eye.  The  same  ridge  rises  again  on  the  peninsula  included  between  La  Paz  Bay  and  the  gulf, 
making  the  rugged  granite  chain  of  the  Cacachilas  perhaps  3,000  feet  high.  In  the  tract 
included  between  the  ranges  above  mentioned,  is  the  east  coast ; that  is  to  say,  between 
a nearly  direct  line  from  San  Jose  to  La  Paz  on  the  west  and  the  gulf  on  the  east,  there  are 
numerous  small  ranges  and  spurs,  none  of  great  elevation,  and  which  we  had  no  opportunity 
of  examining  in  detail. 

The  geology  of  this  lower  portion  of  the  peninsula  is  quite  simple.  The  high  ridges  are 
all  essentially  granitic  ; the  rocks  varying  in  structure  from  a true  granite  to  a true  syenite 
with  every  intermediate  gradation.  Approaching  San  Antonio  from  the  southeast,  the  granite 
is  replaced  for  the  first  time  by  a mica  slate,  which  makes  a belt  running  northeast  and 
southwest  across  the  country.  I found  it  extending  uninterruptedly  to  and  six  miles  beyond 
Triunfo,  on  the  La  Paz  road.  To  the  west  from  Triunfo,  toward  Todos  Santos,  it  continues 
to  the  extreme  edge  of  the  mountains,  bordering  the  plains,  and  is  said  to  continue  to  the 
Cacachilas.  It  is  in  this  rock  that  the  only  really  valuable  mineral  deposits  of  the  territory 
have  been  found.  Gold  is  reported  from  many  places  in  the  granite  of  the  San  Lazaro  ; and 
Sefior  Carillo,  of  Sta.  Anita,  assured  me  that,  when  a young  man,  he  had  seen  “ chispas,”  or 
nuggets  of  gold,  one  as  large  as  the  palm  of  his  hand,  said  to  have  been  brought  from  the 
low  ranges  east  of  Sta.  Anita.  Be  that  as  it  may,  subsequent  search  has  always  failed  to  find 
the  spot  from  which  they  came.  Copper  and  silver  are  also  reported,  and  traces  of  the 
former  at  least  doubtless  exist.  At  the  Calabazas,  18  miles  from  Triunfo,  on  the  road  to  La 
Paz,  in  a low  ridge  to  the  left  of  the  road,  copper-mines  or  traces  of  copper  exist.  No  work 
is  being  done,  the  exploration  having  ceased  long  before  our  visit.  In  the  mica  slate  only 
have  deposits  of  metal  been  found  sufficiently  valuable  to  pay  for  regular  mining.  The  prin- 
cipal districts  are  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Antonio  and  Triunfo,  within  three  or  four  miles  of 
each  other,  and  containing  the  same  system  of  veins,  and  the  district  of  Cacachilas,  on  the 
southeast  side  of  the  range  of  mountains  of  the  same  name,  and  between  20  and  30  miles 
from  La  Paz.  This  latter  district  was  not  visited  by  us,  for  a variety  of  reasons. 

Our  purpose  in  visiting  the  country  was  to  make  an  exploration  of  the  lands  included 
within  the  grant  to  the  Colonization  Company,  and  these  lands  did  not  commence  until  some 
distance  farther  north.  We  were  in  a hurry  to  get  at  our  legitimate  work,  and  our  time 
was  necessarily  limited ; besides,  having  ascertained  the  main  features  of  the  mineral  deposits, 
we  had  no  inciination  to  go  into  the  details  of  every  mine. 

We  spent  several  days  in  and  around  Triunfo  and  San  Antonio,  and  visited  all  the 
principal  mines  of  that  region.  They  are  almost  all  on  two  parallel  veins,  running  nearly 
north  and  south,  and  quite  near  each  other.  The  largest  of  these  veins  is  remarkable  for  the 
great  uniformity  it  sustains  throughout,  both  in  the  character  of  its  ore  and  in  the  size  and 
continuity  of  its  ore  deposit.  The  vein,  with  a thickness  of  from  8 to  15  feet,  carries  a body 
of  metal  of  from  three  to  five  feet,  wherever  any  deep  excavations  have  been  made  on  it 
within  a length  of  four  or  five  miles.  Several  mines  are  in  successful  operation,  and  others 
have  been  sufficiently  opened  to  render  their  future  morally  certain  of  success,  so  far  as  one 
dare  judge  one  mine  by  analogy  with  another.  The  injudicious  expenditure  of  large  sums  by 
incompetent  men  in  doing  useless  work,  instead  of  applying  them  in  such  a manner  as  to  prove- 
the  vein,  has  retarded  almost  beyond  calculation  the  development  of  this  region. 

It  will  require  years  to  restore  the  confidence  thus  lost,  and  establish  on  its  proper  basis  ' 
the  prosperity  of  the  district.  The  mistake  always  made  has  been  the  employment  of  men, 
unfitted  by  study  and  experience,  as  superintendents  of  the  mines,  simply  because  their 
services  could  be  obtained  at  a price  which,  when  too  late,  proved  to  be  in  a nearly  exact 
ratio  with  their  ability. 

Besides  the  two  principal  veins,  there  are  several  smaller  ones  on  which  are  many  mining 
“ claims,”  but,  inasmuch  as  work  has  been  many  times  commenced  and  abandoned  on  them, 
and  no  result  even  yet  attained,  it  is  probably  safer  to  pass  them  by  with  the  mere  mention. 

Besides  the  crystalline  rocks  already  described,  there  are  also  some  deposits  of  later  age,, 
in  this  district,  though  very  limited  in  extent.  They  belong  to  two  distinct  geological  eras. 
The  newer  is  a modern  gravel  deposit  which  fills  nearly  all  the  valleys,  is  horizontally  strati- 
fied everywhere,  and  consists  of  the  debris  of  granite  with  some  foreign  admixture,,  such.  as. 
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boulders  of  volcanic  origin.  This  gravel  forms  mesas  in  some  places  as  much  as  60  feet 
above  the  valleys,  perfectly  level,  nearly  always  covered  with  loose  stones,  and  supporting  an 
entirely  different  character  of  vegetation  from  that  found  in  the  fertile  bottoms.  Sometimes, 
as  at  the  Cuevas,  it  is  a pretty  compact,  even-grained  sandstone,  and  at  times  is  a little  dis- 
turbed, having  a dip  of  a few  degrees  in  one  direction  or  another.  It  fills  the  valley  of  San 
Jose,  lining  the  sides  either  as  a regular  table,  or  occasionally  cut  into  rolling  hills.  From 
the  head  of  the  valley,  between  Sta.  Ana  and  Santiago,  it  forms  the  only  division  between  the 
watersheds  of  the  two  streams.  At  Santiago  it  is  a mile  or  two  wide,  and  forms  a beautiful 
terrace,  with  a sharply-defined  margin  and  steep  face. 

The  other  rock,  probably  the  same  as  that  so  extensively  developed  farther  north  in  the 
mesa,  is  a hard  sandstone,  resembling  closely  that  of  the  tertiary  of  Upper  California.  The 
only  place  where  I saw  it  well  developed  in  this  region  was  at  the  Rancho  de  los  Martiros 
where,  east  of  the  house,  is  a little  hill  composed  of  strata  dipping  westward  at  an  angle  of 
about  15°.  The  rock,  of  which  I saw  much  in  use  about  the  house,  is  said  to  be  all  alike. 
What  I saw  was  a fissile  sandstone,  splitting  into  sheets  answering  admirably  for  flagging. 
The  horizontal  gravel  abutted  against  the  sloping  faces  of  this  rock.  I saw  no  fossils,  nor 
any  means  by  which  I could  ever  approximately  establish  the  age  of  the  formation.  Large 
fossil  oysters  are  said  to  occur  three  miles  east  of  Santiago,  but  I was  reluctantly  obliged  to 
leave  without  visiting  the  locality.  The  only  clew  I possess  is  indeed  a slight  one.  About 
seven  years  ago,  Mr.  John  Xantus  sent  from  Cape  San  Lucas  to  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences  of  Philadelphia  a few  fossil  oysters.  These  were  considered  at  the  time  by  Mr. 
Conrad  and  myself  as  probably  belonging  to  Mr.  C.’s.  species,  0.  Georgiana,  but  a more  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  0.  Titan , Con.,  in  California,  inclines  me  to  the  belief  that  they  were 
the  long  slender  variety  of  that  species.  Should  ,0.  Titan  be  found  in  this  rock  it  would  be 
pretty  good  proof  of  the  miocene  age  of  the  formation,  since  that  species  is  very  characteris- 
tic, not  only  of  the  formation,  but  of  a single  member  of  it.  Throughout  the  whole  extent 
of  the  territory  I never  encountered  a single  fossil  in  the  mesa  sandstones ; and,  while  I con- 
sider that  analogy,  and  all  the  little  items  of  presumptive  evidence  that  can  be  obtained  are  in 
favor  of  their  miocene  age,  I should  notwithstanding  be  very  reluctant  to  decide,  on  such 
grounds,  to  place  them  in  one  formation  rather  than  another. 

On  the  road  from  Triunfo  to  La  Paz,  after  passing  Playitas,  and  emerging  into  the  valley 
of  La  Paz,  the  granite  is  succeeded  by  hills  of  from  600  to  700  feet  high,  of  stratified  volcanic 
ash  covered  by  a deposit  of  very  hard  porphyritic  trachytes.  These  volcanic  rocks  are  not 
extensively  developed  on  this  side  of  the  bay,  but  form  a narrow  strip  along  the  base  of  the 
higher  mountains,  forming  the  Cacachilas  range.  The  stratified  ash  has  a low  dip,  usually 
westward,  though  in  some  places,  especially  east  of  La  Paz,  it  is  very  much  disturbed,  dipping 
in  all  directions.  The  new  church  now  in  process  of  construction,  in  La  Paz,  is  of  this  solidi- 
fied ash,  which  is  sufficiently  hard  and  of  a good  color  for  building  purposes. 

We  encountered  no  other  volcanic  rocks  in  place  in  this  region,  but  I observed,  especially 
near  Santiago,  in  the  gravels,  numerous  pebbles  and  occasionally  large  boulders  of  a light-gray 
porphyry  with  crystals  of  white  feldspar.  Inquiry  among  the  natives  failed  to  elicit  any  in- 
formation regarding  similar  rocks  in  place,  and  the  boulders  have  a rolled  look,  as  if  they 
might  have  travelled  a long  distance.  From  the  borders  of  the  mica  slate,  on  the  road  tow- 
ard Todos  Santos  and  northward,  there  is  an  entire  change  in  the  geology  and  an  accompany- 
ing one  in  the  appearance  of  the  country.  The  rugged  mountains  and  beautiful  tropical 
valleys  disappear,  and  in  their  place  we  had  broad  arid-looking  plains,  or  at  best  flat-topped 
table-mountains,  extending  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  as  tiresome  in  their  monotony  as  the 
plains  themselves.  The  general  structure  of  this,  the  middle  portion  of  the  peninsula,  is  a 
series  of  non-fossiliferous  sandstones  lying  on  a granite'  base,  the  former  often  metamor- 
phosed, especially  on  the  eastern  side.  On  the  western  margin  these  rocks  are  overlaid,  usually 
more  or  less  conformably,  though  with  occasional  instances  of  non-conformability,  by  a com- 
paratively thin  series  of  sandstones  and  calcareous  beds,  often  highly  fossiliferous.  The 
fossils,  ail  or  nearly  all  of  living  species,  indicate  for  this  group  a very  recent  age,  most 
probably  post-pliocene. 

On  the  eastern  margin,  near  the  coast,  these  rocks  are  found  in  a few  isolated  patches, 
lying  very  unconformably  on  the  upturned  edges  or  abutting  against  the  inclined  surfaces  of 
the  older  sandstones,  and  in  most  cases  filled  with  fossils  in  an  excellent  state  of  preser- 
vation. Overlying  both  these  sedimentary  formations,  and  often  protruding  through  them  in 
the  form  of  dikes,  nrc  volcanic  rocks,  porphyries,  trachytes,  and  pumice.  The  elevation  of 
the  range  commenced  long  before  the  deposition  of  the  post-pliocene  beds,  and  is  demonstrated 
by  the  fact  that  they  hardly  ever  attain  an  elevation  of  more  than  four  or  five  hundred  feet 
above  the  sea ; and  on  the  west  slope,  where  the  disturbance  has  been  least,  they  thin  out 
almost  imperceptibly  along  the  eastern  margin.  An  exception  to  this  exists,  however,  in  the 
high  mountains  of  Santa  Maria,  which  are  capped  by  thin  beds  of  fine-grained,  soft  sandstones, 
and  a little  limestone,  which,  although  without  fossils,  are,  no  doubt,  members  of  the  same 
formation. 

A very  interesting  feature  of  the  older  beds,  or  mesa  sandstone,  as  I shall  call  it  for  con- 
venience, is  the  presence  of  immense  numbers  of  fragments  of  volcanic  rocks.  These  aro 
.markedly  different  in  character  from  the  more  modern  outflows  which  have  covered  alike 
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both  formations,  and  by  their  hardness  have  assisted  in  preserving  the  tabular  form  of  nearly 
all  the  hills.  In  some  of  the  beds  these  pebbles  and  boulders  are  so  numerous  as  to  produce 
a conglomerate,  in  which  the  cementing  sandstone  is  a comparatively  unimportant  part.  From 
the  manner  of  their  occurrence  they  show  that  their  origin  was  somewhere  east  even  of  the 
present  coast  line : thus,  about  Magdalena  Bay  and  toward  Comondu  and  Purisima,  they 
are  small  in  size,  few  in  number,  and  very  much  rolled,  as  if  they  had  been  brought  a long 
distance  ; but,  on  approaching  that  part  of  the  coast  from  Chuenca  to  Loreto,  their  numbers 
and  size  increase  steadily,  and  in  the  same  ratio  is  the  decrease  in  the  amount  of  attrition  to 
which  they  have  been  subjected.  In  no  place  have  the  rocks  from  which  these  boulders  were 
derived,  been  encountered,  and  they  certainly  do  not  underlie  the  mesa  sandstones  at  any 
point  where  the  base  of  that  formation  has  been  seen.  At  Sauce,  and  again  at  Sta.  Gertrudes, 
I have  seen  this  rock  lying  directly  in  contact  with  the  granite,  but  without  any  trace  of  an 
intermediate  formation.  The  only  solution  of  the  difficulty,  therefore,  that  has  occurred  to 
me  is  that,  at  the  time  of  the  deposition  of  the  mesa  sandstones,  there  was  a body  of  land 
lying  where  is  now  the  Gulf  of  California,  and  near  the  present  position  of  Carmen  Island, 
and  that  the  volcanic  boulders  which  make  so  important  a part  of  these  sandstones  were  de- 
rived from  that  land.  The  line  of  elevation  of  this  portion  of  the  peninsula  is  very  close  to 
the  east  coast.  From  La  Paz  to  beyond  Moleje,  the  summit  would  probably  not  average  more 
than  15  miles  in  a direct  line  from  the  beach,  and  it  is  often  within  five  miles.  The  whole 
country  is  elevated,  with  a slope  so  gentle  as  to  be  almost  imperceptible,  from  the  shores  of 
the  Pacific  to  this  summit,  and  from  there  descends  to  the  gulf  so  precipitously  as  to  render 
it  very  difficult,  and  not  unfrequently  impossible,  of  ascent.  Nor  is  there  any  anticlinal  axis  ; 
the  mountains  look  as  if  they  had  been  broken  off  rather  than  pushed  up,  and  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  more  detailed  investigation  than  I was  able  to  make  will  demonstrate  the  exist- 
ence of  an  enormous  fault  along  this  line  of  coast. 

After  leaving  the  mass  of  mica  slate  between  Triunfo  and  Todos  Santos,  the  road  runs 
over  gravel  mesas  or  tables  which  extend  northward,  frequently  interrupted  by  water-courses 
and  little  valleys,  for  about  sixty  miles,  along  the  coast  from  Todos  Santos.  These  tables 
show  in  places  a distinct  terrace  structure.  At  the  point  of  their  greatest  development  they 
are  about  thirty  feet  high  each,  one  above  the  other.  From  this  they  fall  to  nearly  nothing. 
Looking  eastward,  can  be  seen  far  inland  low,  broad,  flat-topped  hills,  which  gradually  ap- 
proach the  coast,  and  eventually,  about  eighteen  miles  north  of  the  rancho  of  the  Innocentes, 
and  perhaps  fifty  miles  south  of  the  bay  of  Magdalena,  they  reach  the  beach.  From  here  to 
the  bay  of  Ballones  they  continue,  sometimes  close  to  the  coast,  at  others  retreating  more  or 
less  inland,  and  always  quite  low  near  the  Pacific,  but  rising  gradually  to  the  eastern  summit, 
where  they  culminate  in  the  high  ridge  of  the  Sierra  Gigantea,  near  Loreto,  there  they  reach 
the  height  of  over  three  thousand  feet.  These  hills  were  formerly  connected  as  one  entire 
plain,  but  are  now  divided  into  innumerable  flat  tables,  often  separated  by  canons  of  a thou- 
sand feet  deep.  At  the  Salado,  near  Magdalena  Bay,  and  about  six  miles  inland,  the  canon 
shows  a good  section  of  about  sixty  feet  high.  The  rocks  here  are  fine-grained,  soft  sand- 
stone below,  overlaid  by  soft  calcareous  beds  with  many  casts  of  fossils — all,  so  far  as  I could 
determine  them,  belonging  to  living  species.  The  same  beds  continue  as  far  south  as  we  saw 
this  group  of  rocks,  but  on  going  eastward  the  limestones  disappear  within  a few  miles,  hav- 
ing probably  been  removed  by  denudation.  The  underlying  soft  sandstones,  interstratified 
with  some  white  shale,  continue  inland  to  a point  a little  beyond  the  old  mission  of  San  Luis 
Gonzaga,  where  they  thin  out,  and  are  underlaid  by  a coarse-grained,  more  compact  sandstone, 
filled  with  volcanic  boulders,  of  which  mention  is  made  above. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  coast  a word  about  the  large  island  of  Margarita  would  be 
in  place.  We  did  not  visit  it,  and  could  obtain  no  reliable  information  about  it ; but,  from  its 
contour,  and  from  its  being  reputed  to  contain  veins  of  silver  and  copper,  it  is  in  all  probabil- 
ity a mass  of  either  granite  or  mica  slate. 

About  San  Luis  are  many  dikes  of  a light-gray  porphyry,  filled  with  small  white  crystals 
of  feldspar.  These  dikes,  striking  with  great  uniformity  within  a degree  or  two  of  the 
magnetic  north,  disturb  both  the  sedimentary  formations  for  nearly  twenty  miles.  The 
post-pliocene  beds,  which  also  contain  a few  boulders  of  volcanic  origin,  probably  derived 
from  the  underlying  strata,  are  sometimes  covered  with  a “ pedregal”  * of  rounded  pebbles, 
which  render  travelling  extremely  unpleasant.  Near  San  Luis,  the  surface  of  the  earth  is 
covered  in  many  places  with  flakes  and  scales  of  selenite,  sometimes  of  several  pounds  in 
weight,  and  doubtless  derived  from  the  destruction  of  the  shells  which  once  existed  in  these 
rocks,  and  the  chemical  recombination  of  their  constituent  lime.  From  San  Luis  to  the 
eastern  summit,  above  the  Tinaja,  the  mesas  rise  with  a gentle  curve,  the  dip  being  to  the 
southwest.  No  fossils  were  found,  the  post-pliocene  had  disappeared,  but  in  one  or  two 
places  pieces  of  table  were  seen  capped  by  thin  sheets  of  basaltiform  rocks. 

No  traces  of  metamorphism  were  encountered  here,  though  the  hills  but  a few  miles  farther 

* This  word,  for  which  I know  no  exact  English  equivalent,  is  used  to  designate  a tract  covered  with 
a great  number  of  loose  stones.  Many  spots  on  the  Pacific  slope  are  so  covered  to  a depth  of  several 
feet,  and  without  a particle  of  soil  visible,  over  areas  varying  from  a few  acres  to  many  miles  in  extent. 
I have  adopted  the  word  partly  because  of  its  descriptive  brevity,  and  partly  because  it  is  in  common 
use  wherever  this  state  of  things  exists. 
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north  are  most  unmistakably  metamorphic.  Nor  did  we  encounter  any  volcanic  rocks  in  place 
on  our  trail.  The  nearest  we  saw  were  some  small  patches  at  the  distance  of  several  miles 
northwest  of  the  rancho  of  Jesus  Maria.  My  lamented  friend  Remond,  who  visited  the 
region  just  north  of  La  Paz  two  or  three  years  ago,  says  that  there  are  there  extensive  tracts 
covered  by  volcanic  beds. 

Descending  the  eastern  face  of  the  range  at  the  Tinaja,  the  rocks,  entirely  unaltered,  retain 
so  nearly  a horizontal  position  that  the  dip  cannot  be  detected  in  a short  section,  and,  except 
one  or  two  slight  twists  of  very  limited  extent,  the  same  remark  will  hold  good  for  the  whole 
face  of  the  range  to  the  Gigantea  itself,  inclusive.  Carmen  Island,  in  the  offings,  appears  to  be- 
long to  the  same  formation,  having  a low  dip  to  the  northeast,  with  a slight  disturbance  at 
its  southwest  or  higher  extremity.  At  the  Chuenca,  about  15  miles  south  of  Loreto,  we  en- 
countered the  first  traces  of  metamorphism.  Here  the  sandstones  lose,  to  a great  extent, 
their  sandy  structure,  but  retain  very  markedly  their  stratification.  This  peculiarity  exists 
almost  everywhere  where  the  rocks  have  been  altered.  The  most  notable  exception  to  the 
rule  is  found  nearMoleje,  where  the  loss  of  stratification  is  restricted  to  one  or  two  hills  only, 
and  even  there  seems  rather  to  be  due  to  a complete  crushing  of  the  rocks  by  upheaval,  than 
to  a blending  of  the  strata.  Half  a dozen  miles  north  of  Loreto  is  a group  of  hills  of  post- 
pliocene age,  highly  fossiliferous.  The  largest  of  these,  perhaps  600  feet  high,  is  known  as 
the  Cerro  de  los  Ostiones.  The  fossils  are  in  a pretty  good  state  of  preservation,  are  all  living 
species,  but  the  variety  is  not  very  great.  Between  the  mesa  sandstones  and  the  post-plio- 
cene is  a ridge  of  about  300  feet  high,  and  perhaps  two  or  three  miles  long.  It  is  composed 
of  a brown  trachyte,  and  tilts  the  more  modern  formation  to  an  angle  of  55°  east,  with  a strike 
N.  10°  W.  mag.  Half  a dozen  miles  farther  north  there  are  spots  in  the  post-pliocene 
entirely  destitute  of  fossils,  their  place  being  taken  by  seams  of  selenite.  The  same  fossilifer- 
ous rocks  extend  along  the  base  of  the  range,  resuming  their  horizontal  position,  and  gradu- 
ally thinning  out,  the  last  encountered  being  near  San  Juan,  and  a few  miles  east  of  the  base 
of  the  Gigantea.  Between  the  bay  of  San  Juan  and  that  of  San  Bruno  there  are  some  low 
hills  of  highly  metamorphosed  mesa  sandstone,  in  one  place  exhibiting  a distinct  synclinal 
axis,  the  strike  being  still  nearly  north  and  south.  On  the  inland  side  these  are  flanked  by  thin 
beds  of  the  more  recent  rocks,  overlaid  by  a heavy  deposit  of  volcanic  origin,  principally  grayish 
trachytes.  South  of  San  Bruno,  the  same  hills  extend  a few  miles,  eventually  hidden  by  the 
post-pliocene  beds.  Going  westward  from  San  Juan  to  Sauce,  at  the  base  of  the  Gigantea, 
the  road  first  crosses  a narrow  alluvial  valley,  then  passes  between  hills  of  horizontal  post- 
pliocene, covered  with  the  same  trachyte  found  toward  the  coast ; the  lower  of  these  two 
rocks  abuts  horizontally  against  the  face  of  strata  of  highly  metamorphic  mesa  sandstones, 
dipping  at  an  angle  of  35°.  These  sandstones,  within  a mile,  assume  a horizontal  position, 
and  in  turn  abut  against  a mass  of  granite  which  forms  the  base  at  this  point  of  the  Gigantea. 
The  granite  is  a small  fragment  exposedhy  denudation,  about  four  miles  long  and  a mile  wide, 
and  the  sandstones  lie  horizontally  on  and  against  it  in  such  a manner  as  to  prove  that  they 
have  not  been  materially  disturbed  since  the  deposition.  The  enormous  succession  of  beds, 
rising  with  an  almost  perpendicular  face,  and  forming  the  whole  height  of  the  mountain,  is 
unbroken,  except  by  a few  dikes,  which  also  cut  through  the  granite  and  the  sandstones  lying 
on  its  opposite  sides. 

The  section  exhibited  by  the  face  of  this  mountain  proves  the  origin  of  the  immense  sheets 
of  volcanic  rocks  which  cover  so  much  of  the  surface  of  this  region.  Except  the  volcano  of 
the  Virgenes  and  the  few  cones  about  San  Ignacio,  no  true  volcanoes  occur  on  the  peninsula. 
The  country  has  been  covered  by  means  of  the  inconspicuous  dikes  which,  having  exhausted 
themselves  in  inundating  the  neighborhood  with  a fiery  deluge,  have  become  at  once  and  for- 
ever extinct.  From  the  summit  of  the  Gigantea  to  the  west  coast,  the  section  is  practically 
identical  with  that  described  from  Magdalena  Bay  to  the  gulf.  Regularly  stratified  mesa 
sandstones,  cut  by  dikes  and  capped  with  a nearly  continuous  sheet  of  volcanic  rocks,  extend 
to  near  the  edge  of  the  plains.  The  metamorphism  of  the  sandstones  disappears  by  almost 
insensible  gradation  below  Comondu,  and,  almost  simultaneously  with  the  loss  of  the  volcanic, 
we  find  again  the  post-pliocene  coming  in,  first  with  a thin  edge  of  limestone,  nearly  made  up 
of  fossils,  afterward  making  up  the  entire  thickness  of  the  low  mesas,  so  far  as  could  be 
seen  by  the  sections  in  the  arroyos.  From  San  Juanico  south,  for  half  a dozen  miles,  is  a tract 
a mile  or  two  wide,  covered  by  barren  sand-hills,  and  showing  no  underlying  rocks.  Back  of 
this  are  low  tables  and  rolling  ground  made  up  of  the  lower  beds  of  the  post-pliocene,  without 
fossils,  but  filled  with  seams  of  selenite,  and  in  most  places  overlaid  by  a deposit  of  volcanic 
rocks.  This  continues  to  near  the  mission  of  Purfsima,  where  the  mesa  sandstones  coming 
in  more  or  less  disturbed,  lying  in  gentle  undulations,  the  post-pliocene  covers  them  uneon- 
formably  and  rapidly  thins  out.  From  the  l’urisima  to  the  summit  the  older  strata  continue, 
slightly  disturbed,  and  in  the  higher  parts  more  or  less  metamorphosed.  The  metamorphism 
continues  past  the  summit  to  the  coast.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  appears  some  trace  of  an 
anticlinal  axis,  the  hill  between  the  main  crest  and  the  gulf  being  more  marked,  the  distance 
being  greater,  and  the  rocks  dipping  in  various  directions,  an  easterly  dip  predominating.  Near 
Moleje  the  disturbance  seems  to  have  reached  its  climax;  in  some  places  the  stratification  is 
completely  lost,  the  rocks  arc  altered  as  if  by  the  action  of  mineral  waters,  and  look  as  if 
they  had  been  burned  in  a kiln,  and  considerable  quantities  of  alum  and  sulphur  are  said  to 
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exist  in  the  vicinity.  Selenite  also  exists,  but  not  in  the  quantities  that  have  been  reported 
by  irresponsible  parties,  whose  aim  was  to  speculate  on  the  credulity  or  love,  of  gain  of  per- 
sons who  were  unable  to  test  their  veracity.  The  existence  of  sulphate  of  lime  in  some  of 
the  metamorphic  rocks  about  Moleje  renders  it  probable  that  at  least  a portion  of  them  may 
belong  to  the  more  modern  formation,  since,  should  they  prove  to  be  the  older  mesa  sand- 
stones, this  will  be  the  first  instance  in-  Lower  California  where  gypsum  has  been  found  in 
that  formation. 

For  about  fifty  miles  northward  along  the  coast  the  road  continues  on  the  east  side  of  the 
main  summit,  crossing  innumerable  ridges  all  made  up  of  metamorphosed  mesa  sandstones 
very  much  disturbed,  and  with  a prevailing  southwesterly  dip,  striking  nearly  parallel  with 
the  direction  of  the  peninsula.  Soon  after  crossing  the  main  ridge  the  rocks  begin  to  lose 
their  metamorphic  character  and  to  lie  more  regularly,  assuming  again  their  gentle  south- 
westerly inclination.  Directly  where  the  trail  reaches  the  summit  of  the  ridge  are  several 
large  dikes  of  trachyte,  the  principal  one  of  which  strikes  N.  5,5°  W.  magnetic,  and,  pro- 
jecting above  the  surrounding  rocks  and  soil,  runs  a mile  or  more  like  a wall.  No  farther 
change  takes  place  in  the  geology  until  within  a mile  or  two  of  San  Ignacio,  where  a fine 
little  volcano  cone  towers  isolated  above  the  neighboring  tables,  and  sends  out  a sheet  of 
lava  over  every  thing  in  the  direction  of  the  Pacific  coast.  Almost  at  the  same ' time,  the 
post-pliocene  rocks  show  themselves  under  the  volcanic,  and  in  a few  hundred  yards  reach 
the  base  of  the  section  in  every  arroyo,  the  older  rocks  disappearing  under  them. 

Going  northeast  from  San  Ignacio  the  section  is  the  same,  except  that  the  volcanic  does 
not  end  in  a mile  or  two  as  toward  Moleje.  Peak  after  peak  and  ridge  after  ridge  of  trachyte, 
porphyry,  and  pumice,  succeed  each  other,  forming  jin  apparently  continuous  belt  to  the 
Yolcano  de  las  Virgenes  close  to  the  gulf  coast.  Turning  more  to  the  north,  and  leaving  this 
volcanic  belt  to  the  right,  the  trail  strikes  directly  for  the  main  range  and  enters  a highly 
metamorphosed  and  somewhat  undulating  mass  of  the 'mesa  sandstones,  which  here  lose  en- 
tirely for  a time  their  “ table-mountain  ” structure.  The  chain,  here  very  jagged  and  broken 
in  appearance,  makes  a sudden  bend  away  from  the  main  coast,  and,  curving  around  again,  ap- 
proaches it  near  Sta.  Gertrudes.  From  this  part  of  the  range  the  tables  slope  down  as  before, 
toward  the  Pacific,  but,  instead  of  reaching  the  coast,  are  cut  off  by  a small  range,  known  as 
the  Santa  Clara  Mountains,  which  are  said  to  be  granitic,  and  which  extend  almost  all  the  way 
from  the  bay  of  Ballenas  to  that  of  San  Sebastian  Viscaino.  The  region  included  within  the 
before-mentioned  curve  of  the  main  ridge  and  the  gulf  coast  is  a barren,  sterile  tract,  made 
up  of  low  irregular  ridges  of  metamorphic  sandstone,  without  water  or  grass,  and  hardly  able 
to  support  the  straggling  growth  of  cactus  which  alone  gives  a semblance  of  life  to  this  most 
inhospitable  waste.  Water  exists  at  but  three  spots  on  this  side  of  the  mountains: 
Sta.  Marta,  as  a little  stream  trickling  along  a rocky  bed ; at  Rosarita,  as  a spring  without 
overflow,  and  again  at  San  Juan,  in  a canon  close  to  the  base  of  the  ridge,  as  a little  tepid 
spring,  with  a rivulet  of  but  a few  rods  in  length  running  out  of  it.  From  San  Juan  the  trail 
climbs  directly  up  the  face  of  the  mountain,  here  called  El  Obispo  (The  Bishop),  and,  entering 
the  head  of  a rocky  canon,  follows  it  down  to  Sta.  Gertrudes,  while  east  of  the  mountain, 
the  usual  amount  of  slight  disturbances  exists ; as  soon  as  the  summit  is  passed,  the  sandstones 
resume  their  nearly  horizontal  position  and  retain  it  almost  without  interruption,  but  without 
again  losing  their  metamorphism.  Directly  at  Sta.  Gertrudes  a small  mass  of  granite  shows 
itself  in  the  canon,  cut  into  and  exposed  by'  the  denuding  effects  of  the  mountain-stream. 
This  is  but  a few  rods  in  extent,  and  for  the  next  two  leagues  on  the  road  to  San  Borja  the 
metamorphic  sandstones  continue,  interrupted  but  once  by  a large  and  very  peculiar-looking 
dike  of  dark-gray  cellular  trachyte.  This  is  exposed  by  an  excellent  section  of  about  forty 
feet  high,  on  the  nearly  vertical  bank  of  an  arroyo.  The  sandstone  was  uplifted  from  below 
over  a space  of  a couple  of  hundred  feet,  the  sides  rising  in  regular  and  gently  converging 
curves.  The  volcanic  rock  filled  the  cavity  thus  formed  and  broke  through  in  the  middle. 
Subsequently  the  whole  mass  was  denuded  to  a nearly  perfect  level,  and  the  section  now  pre- 
sents the  appearance  of  a very  blunt  wedge  of  trachyte  with  concave  faces,  on  which  lie 
curved  strata  of  sandstone.  The  dike,  which,  from  its  greater  hardness,  resisted  longest  the 
denuding  forces,  now  strews  the  surface  with  its  fragments  for  many  hundreds  of  yards  in 
every  direction. 

Soon  after  leaving  this  dike  the  trail  enters  a broad  desert  valley,  covered  with  a scattered 
volcanic  “pedregal”  and  underlaid  by  thin  horizontal  beds  of  non-fossi'iiferous  shale,  resem- 
bling in  every  respect  the  post-pliocene  of  farther  south.  In  two  or  three  leagues  the  shale 
thins  out  and  disappears  entirely,  the  only  rock  remaining  being  granite  covered  in  places 
by  a thin  soil  of  granitic  sand.  The  higher  hills  are  also  granite,  but  are  usually  capped  by 
beds  of  volcanic  and  sometimes  sub-basal  tiform  rocks,  with  a marked  inclination  to  the  south- 
west. These  may  be  considered  as  outliers  of  the  mesa  structure,  and  as  the  connecting  link 
between  the  middle  and  northern  sections  into  which  I have  divided  the  peninsula.  In  some 
places  the  lavas  are  underlaid  by  thin  beds  of  post-pliocene,  and  near  San  Sebastian  I ob- 
served a few  hills  in  which  the  whole  series  was  represented  ; the  volcanic  on  top,  underlaid 
by  post-pliocene,  the  mesa  sandstones  under  this,  and  granite  forming  the  great  mass  of  the 
hill.  The  sedimentary  rock  where  they  thus  exist  is  quite  thin,  forming  with  the  overlying 
volcanic  cap  not  more,  perhaps,  than  a couple  of  hundred  feet  in  thickness.  North  from 
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San  Sebastian,  to  the  south  side  of  the  range  of  hills  behind  Yubai,  the  whole  country  is 
capped  with  greater  or  less  regularity  by  volcanic  tables,  which  at  San  Borja  are  three  or  four 
hundred  feet  thick,  and,  while  they  are  very  thin  at  Trinidad,  southwest  of  San  Borja  are 
underlaid  for  a mile  or  two  by  from  two  to  four  hundred  feet  in  thickness  of  post-pliocene 
sandstone  and  conglomerates.  About  Rosaritothe  lavas  generally  disappear  a few  miles  from 
the  coast,  the  outer  hills  being  low,  rolling,  and  composed  of  a soft  granite  in  which  some 
copper  stains  have  been  observed,  and  some  unsuccessful  mining  done.  One  little  group  of 
hills  about  a league  to  the  northwest  of  Rosarito  is  capped  by  some  post-pliocene  outliers 
entirely  isolated,  the  nearest  other  locality  of  this  rock  which  we  saw  being  about  fifteen  miles 
distant.  From  this  point  to  the  valley  of  San  Andreas  the  whole  country  is  granite,  cut  by 
a dike  of  blackish  porphyry  at  Santo  Domingo,  where  there  is  a small  spring  of  water. 
Another  dike  at  San  Andreas  acts  as  a dam,  and  forms  quite  a large  lake  and  extensive 
marsh.  In  the  valley  of  San  Andreas  and  the  adjoining  low  mesas,  the  northern  a mile  or 
two  wide,  the  southern  extending  probably  almost  to  Yubai,  are  beds  of  a soft,  light-gray 
sandstone  horizontally  stratified  and  without  fossils.  Judging  from  analogy  and  lithological 
resemblance,  I consider  this  to  be  post-pliocene. 

About  here,  or  rather  between  here  and  San  Borja,  the  whole  topographical  system  of  the 
country  undergoes  a decided  change. 

The  table-lands,  geptly  sloping  up  from  the  Pacific  to  near  the  Gulf  coast,  disappear.  The 
western  side,  first  broken  into  low,  rolling  hills,  begins  to  form  a decided  mountain-range,  con- 
nected, it  is  true,  with  the  eastern  side,  but  by  cross-ridges  instead  of  tables. 

The  horizontal  stratified  mesa  sandstones  still  retain  a strong  development,  but  cling 
close  to  the  east  coast,  and  eventually  disappear  in  a series  of  low,  ragged  ridges  near  the 
bay  of  San  Luis.  The  chain,  however,  is  continued  as  a granite  ridge  some  distance  farther 
up  the  coast,  finally  dropping  as  a series  of  lava-capped  hills,  falling  lower  and  lower  until 
they  are  lost  to  sight  in  the  distant  deserts  of  the  northeast.  In  the  mean  time  the  western 
range,  constantly  assuming  grander  proportions,  covers  with  its  spurs  more  than  half  the 
width  of  the  peninsula,  and,  running  northward,  continues  across  the  boundary  into  Upper 
California,  uniting  with  the  San  Gabriel  range. 

From  the  northeastern  margin  of  the  mesa  of  Santa  Ana  where  the  trail  strikes  the  high 
hills,  the  rocks  are  all  of  mesa  sandstone,  highly  metamorphosed,  forming  quartzites,  mica 
and  talcose  slates  and  jaspers.  These  continue  east  to  the  coast  with  variable  strikes  of  from 
N.  24°  W.  to  N.  46°  W.  magnetic,  the  prevailing  dip  being  high  to  the  northeast.  Along  the 
east  face  of  the  range  they  thin  out  and  disappear  about  three  leagues  above  Calamujuet, 
being  replaced  by  granite. 

At  Sta.  Maria  the  summits  of  the  highest  parts  of  the  ridge  are  capped  by  post-pliocene 
sandstones  covered  with  volcanic  rocks.  From  here  to  Agua  Dulce  the  same  structure  con- 
tinues. The  plains  and  valleys  are  of  granite,  the  higher  hills  being  capped  as  at 
Sta.  Maria.  From  Agua  Dulce  the  hills  fell  rapidly,  the  post-pliocene  eventually  forming 
the  valley  land,  the  granite  disappearing  and  the  few  low  tables  that  exist  being  made  up  in 
part  or  in  whole  of  volcanic  rock.  This  continues  to  the  margin  of  the  main  chain  within 
a league  of  the  deserted  mission  of  San  Fernando.  The  chain  here  consists  of  a core  of 
granite,  on  both  flanks  of  which  are  stratified  volcanic  rocks,  ash,  pumice,  and  harder  lavas 
lying  highly  uptilted  against  the  granite,  but  assuming  a horizontal  position  on  the  west  side 
at  a short  distance  from  the  granite. 

These  volcanic  beds  are  soon  succeeded  by  horizontal  stratified  beds  of  post-pliocene 
sand  and  gravel  which  extend  to  the  coast,  covered  in  places  with  a rough  pedregal.  Fol- 
lowing up  the  coast  they  form  low  tables,  usually  at  some  distance  from  the  beach,  but 
extending  to  within  four  leagues  of  San  Tclmo,  where  they  are  cut  off  by  a spur  of  the  higher 
range  coming  down  to  the  ocean.  As  seen  from  the  coast  road  the  high  chain  inland  appears 
to  retain  its  structure  as  we  saw  it  at  San  Fernando. 

At  San  Quentin,  near  the  salt-ponds,  are  two  or  three  hills  composed  of  hard,  gray,  cellular 
volcanic  rock,  in  parts  having  a sub-basaltiform  structure.  They  are  entirely  isolated  and 
cover  a comparatively  small  area.  From  San  Quentin  there  is  no  rock,  except  the  post-plio- 
cene on  or  near  the  coast,  for  10  leagues  northward  to  where  the  high  range  sends  down  a 
series  of  spurs.  From  here  the  features  of  the  country  suffer  a marked  change.  The  higher 
chain,  with  its  granite  core  tipped  and  bordered  with  volcanic  rocks,  occupies  the  whole 
western  half  of  the  peninsula  from  this  point  to  the  boundary.  A border  of  rolling  hills  of 
trachyte  and  porphyry,  about  a league  or  a league  and  a half  in  width,  forms  the  flank  of  the 
range.  Crossing  this,  the  road  enters  granite,  which  then  continues  uninterruptedly  for  more 
than  10  leagues  along  the  crooked  trail  to  the  old  mission  of  San  Vicente. 

At  San  Tclmo  there  is  a curious  belt  of  a mile  or  more  in  width,  in  which  the  granite 
presents  almost  the  appearance  of  a conglomerate.  It  is  filled  with  masses  of  a darker,  finer- 
grained  granitoid  rock,  very  much  harder  than  the  including  mass,  and  in  fragments  of  all 
sizes  from  a cubic  inch  to  two  or  three  tons’  weight.  These  included  masses  are,  so  to  speak, 
sub-angular  ; that  is  to  say,  they  present  imperfect  faces,  of  which  all  the  corners  and  angles 
are  blunted,  exactly  as  if,  having  been  torn  off  from  the  walls  of  a fissure,  they  have  become 
entangled  in  the  molten  mass  of  what  is  now  granite,  their  surface  partially  melted,  and,  on 
cooling,  they  have  become  thoroughly  welded  into  the  matrix.  This  welding  is  so  perfect 
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that  on  breaking  the  rock  the  cracks  cross  the  line  of  union  with  even  greater  facility  than 
they  will  follow  it. 

Six  leagues  from  San  Telmo  is  the  Delphina  copper-mine  at  a place  called  the  Salada. 
The  including  rocks  are  all  granite,  and  although  only  one  mine  has  been  opened,  it  is 
claimed  that  there  are  croppings  for  many  other  veins  in  the  vicinity.  From  the  Salada,  the 
road  again  approaching  slightly  toward  the  coast,  we  encounter  directly  north  of  San  Vicente 
more  volcanic  rocks,  but  for  the  next  half  dozen  leagues  only  as  caps  to  the  higher  points. 

Approaching  Santo  Tomas,  the  volcanic  belt  widens,  extending  inland  at  least  beyond 
this  mission,  which  is  21  miles  from  the  coast. 

Passing  here,  the  road  again  approaches  the  coast  and  winds  through  and  skirts  hills  of 
volcanic  origin  to  the  Saucal  12  leagues.  The  rocks  are  mostly  a black  porphyry  with  small 
crystals  of  white  feldspar.  Along  this  part  of  the  route  the  granite  has  almost  entirely  dis- 
appeared, only  forming  the  bases  of  some  of  the  hills.  But  in  a league  northeast  from  the 
Saucal  it  reasserts  itself,  the  porphyries  and  trachytes  thinning  out  and  disappearing  as  a 
series  of  low  hills  along  the  coast.  From  here  to  the  boundary  the  granites  make  the  entire 
range.  Along  this  coast  for  a few  miles,  and  extending  up  the  valley  of  the  Tia  Juana,  are 
some  low  terraced  tables  of  post-pliocene  age  which  abut  horizontally  against  the  granite. 
Those  below  the  river  end  abruptly  near  its  mouth,  but  those  on  the  east  side  continue  to 
flank  the  hills  as  a low  mesa,  reaching  the  coast  near  San  Diego. 

The  region  east  of  the  summit  of  this  range  and  north  from  Santa  Maria  is  entirely 
unknown  geologically.  It  is  said  to  be  a dry,  arid  desert,  mostly  covered  with  loose  sand, 
with  some  fertile  little  spots  scattered  through  it  such  as  Santa  C.atarina.  So  far  as  I could 
learn  by  carefully  cross-questioning  several  Indians,  it  appears  that  the  mountains  occupy 
the  western  half  or  two-thirds  of  the  peninsula,  the  remainder  being  nearly  level.  It  was 
with  extreme  regret  that  we  felt  ourselves  obliged  to  neglect  this  district,  but  it  was  outside 
of  the  tract  which  we  had  undertaken  to  examine.  The  necessary  delays  we  had  been  obliged 
to  make  elsewhere  had  kept  us  much  beyond  the  time  we  had  allowed  ourselves,  our  mules 
were  nearly  exhausted,  as  well  as  our  funds,  and,  after  three  or  four  months  of  exile,  without 
the  sight  of  a letter  or  newspaper,  we  were  all  anxious  to  catch  the  first  possible  glimpse  of 
civilization,  and  find  out  what  had  been  going  on  in  the  world.  We,  therefore,  consoled 
ourselves  with  the  belief  that  “ that  corner  wasn’t  of  much  account  anyhow.” 

MINING. 

As  is  the  case  in  almost  every  part  of  the  Pacific  side  of  North  America,  mining  excite- 
ments have  been  raised  from  time  to  time  in  nearly  every  portion  of  Lower  California. 
Search  has  been  made  for  all  the  more  valuable  metals,  and  for  coal,  until  arrastres  and 
“ prospect-holes  ” are  as  common  as  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  of  the  “ Golden  State.” 

Unfortunately  for  the  honest  miner,  whose  zeal  and  faith  in  most  instances  far  outweighed 
his  knowledge,  the  very  great  majority  of  these  ill-directed  efforts  have  proved  abortive.  Coal 
has  been  hunted  for  on  the  slight  inducement  of  masses  of  black  mica  in  granite  ; gold,  silver, 
and  copper  mines  have  been  opened  in  unaltered  tertiary  rocks,  and  the  history  of  mining  in 
the  territory  has  been  the  usual  one  of  ignorance,  stupidity,  and  disaster. 

But,  while  so  many  unfortunates  have  been  wasting  their  little  means,  learning,  when  it 
was  too  late,  how  completely  they  had  deceived  themselves,  a few  have  been  more  fortunate. 
Near  the  two  extremities  of  the  peninsula  have  been  found  mines  which  will  bear  a fair  com- 
parison with  similar  mines  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Below  La  Paz  have  been  found 
veins  of  silver  ores  of  sufficient  size  and  richness  to  yield  a fair  if  not  a very  large  profit  to 
their  owners,  as  recent  shipments  of  bullion  to  San  Francisco  will  demonstrate,  and  between 
San  Telmo  and  Santo  Tomas  the  recent  workings  of  the  Delphina  mine  promise  success  for 
that  region. 

Gold  has  been  faithfully  sought  for  over  nearly  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  coun- 
try. It  is  claimed  that  in  the  granite  mountains  of  the  vicinity  of  the  cape,  veins  of  gold- 
bearing  quartz  exist,  and  that  small  but  rich  placers  are  known.  Their  never  having  been 
worked  throws  a grave  suspicion  over  the  veracity  of  the  statement. 

It  is  a well-authenticated  fact  that,  in  the  arroyo  running  down  from  San  Antonio  to 
Yentana  Bay,  gold  has  been  washed  during  the  wet  seasons  by  women  in  bateas  or  wooden 
bowls  almost  from  time  immemorial.  Farther  north  in  many  of  the  canons  in  the  granite 
mountains,  I “ prospected  ” the  gravel  carefully,  but  failed  to  ever  find  a “ color.”  That  is, 
in  plain  English,  I washed  the  gravel  in  a pan,  miner-fashion,  and  failed  to  find  even  the 
slightest  particle  of  gold.  The  reason  is  easily  found.  That  the  metal  does  exist  here  is  an 
indisputable  fact,  but  the  quantity  is  so  small  that  it  would  take  all  the  gold  from  Santa  Ger- 
trudis  to  San  Diego  to  make  one  good  placer.  At  many  places  quartz-mining  has  been  under- 
taken, but  as  often  abandoned.  Old  shafts  and  tunnels  and  dilapidated  arastras  are  scattered 
all  over  the  country,  from  San  Ignacio  to  Rosario,  but,  wherever  their  history  was  remem- 
bered, we  were  told  that  the  miners  failed  to  find  the  vein,  or  that  the  quantity  of  gold  was 
too  little  to  pay. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Triunfo  and  San  Antonio,  silver-mining  has  been  carried  on  in  a small 
way  ever  since  the  time  of  the  missions.  The  ore  being  of  a highly  refractory  character, 
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where  undecomposed  by  surface  influences,  baffled  the  skill  of  the  early  miners;  who,  con- 
sequently, contented  themselves  by  taking  out  and  working  the  “ azogue  ” metal  or  decom- 
posed surface  ore,  which  would  amalgamate  without  roasting. 

The  result  is,  that  almost  every  vein  has  a series  of  shallow  openings  along  nearly  its  whole 
length,  from  which  the  yellowish  friable  vein-stone  filled  with  free  silver  has  been  taken. 

More  recently  a couple  of  mines,  called  the  San  Pedro  and  San  Nicolas,  were  opened  by  a 
company  from  Mazatlan,  and  have  been  worked  in  an  inefficient  and  irregular  manner  for 
nine  or  ten  years.  The  better  class  of  the  ore  has  been  selected,  and  sent  to  Germany  for 
reduction.  The  total  expenses  per  ton  for  mining,  sorting,  and  shipping,  up  to  the  time  of 
delivery  to  the  mill,  have  averaged  about  $*74.  Notwithstanding  this  heavy  burden,  the  mines 
have  been  profitable  to  their  owners.  They  are  still  being  worked,  and,  in  spite  of  all  sorts 
of  disadvantages  resulting  from  mismanagement  and  ignorance,  pay  to  the  company  a fair 
return  on  the  investment. 

In  the  hands  of  an  intelligent  and  educated  miner,  with  a good  mill  to  reduce  both  first 
and  second  class  ores  on  the  spot,  these  mines  would  become  of  immense  value. 

On  the  same  vein,  and  at  a distance  of  perhaps  three  miles  from  the  “ Mexican  Mines,” 
are  the  mines  of  the  Triunfo  Company.  I have  already  described  these  in  another  part  of 
my  report  so  fully,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  here.  The  last  two  steamers  from 
Lower  California  have  brought  up  returns  from  the  mill  to  the  amount  of  over  $30,000,  as 
the  result  of  about  six  weeks’  actual  work.  The  probable  run  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$20,000  per  month,  and  the  company  will  be  perfectly  justified  in  doubling  their  mill  capacity 
just  as  soon  as  they  can  get  their  machinery  on  the  ground.  Their  least  trouble  will  be  to 
find  ore  to  work 

Besides  the  Triunfo  and  Mexican  mines,  there  are  others  in  the  same  district,  which  have 
been  so  far  opened  as  to  prove  that  all  they  require  is  energetic  and  intelligent  labor  for  a 
few  months,  to  put  them  in  a condition  to  rival  their  already  successful  neighbors  ; and  I see 
no  reason  why,  in  a couple  of  years  more,  this  region  should  not  be  one  of  the  most  thriving 
and  productive  silver  districts  on  the  coast;  provided  American  capital,  American  energy, 
and  American  intelligence,  under  the  security  of  the  American  Government,  could  take  the 
mines  in  hand  and  develop  them  as  their  value  merits. 

The  Cacachilas  district  is  claimed  as  rich  in  silver,  but  no  mines  have  as  yet  been  developed 
there.  For  reasons,  explained  elsewhere,  we  did  not  visit  it,  and  I shall  pass  it  by  with  the 
mere  mention. 

Silver-mines  are  also  claimed  to  exist  on  the  east  coast  opposite  the  island  of  the  Guar- 
dian Angel.  If  this  is  a fact,  the  knowledge  of  it  exists  only  as  a mere  rumor,  and  certainly 
no  work  worthy  of  mention  has  ever  been  done. 

The  accounts  were  so  vague  and  the  location  of  the  “mines”  so  imperfectly  known  that 
we  did  not  consider  it  worth  while  to  spend  a week  hunting  for  them.  I believe  their  exist- 
ence even  to  be  very  problematical. 

Copper  stains  and  little  streaks  of  this  metal  exist  in  almost  innumerable  localities 
through  the  peninsula,  both  in  the  metamorphosed  mesa  sandstones  and  in  the  granites. 
The  principal  localities  where  any  work  has  been  done  are  at  the  Calabazas,  between  Triunfo 
and  La  Paz,  at  the  Sauce  near  Loreto,  Larroque’s  mine  near  the  mouth  of  the  Arroyo  del 
Paraiso,  at  the  northern  San  Antonio,  and  at  the  Delphina  mine  at  La  Salada. 

At  the  first  of  these  places  some  mining  has  been  done,  the  work  stopped,  and  the  owners 
are  waiting  to  sell.  They  say  the  mines  are  good.  At  the  Sauce  the  same  condition  of 
affairs  exists.  The  owners  seemed  to  consider  it  to  their  interest  to  prevent  our  examining 
the  mine,  and  we  only  know  its  character  from  information.  Mr.  Ashburner,  who  was  em- 
ployed to  examine  it,  has  no  confidence  in  it.  Larroque’s  mine  is  one  about  which  no  doubt 
can  exist,  and  the  other  in  the  same  vicinity  is  said  to  be  almost  identical. 

The  various  mines  about  San  Antonio,  in  the  “ Frontiers,”  are  apparently  similar  to  Lar- 
roque’s, although  it  is  said  that  very  good  “ indications  ” existed  in  the  bottom  of  the  shaft 
of  the  Azul  mine,  now  caved  in. 

Some  very  rich  ore  is  reported  to  have  been  brought  from  out-crops  on  the  granite  plain, 
between  Santa  Maria  and  San  Fernando  Mission,  but,  so  far  as  I could  learn,  little  or  no  work 
has  been  done  to  test  the  veins.  Our  guides  were  ignorant  of  the  locality,  and  we  passed  it 
only  to  learn  of  it  on  reaching  San  Diego. 

At  the  Delphina  mine  much  work  of  a good  substantial  character  has  been  done,  and  tho 
greater  part  of  it  with  a view  to  legitimate  mining.  The  vein  looks  extremely  promising 
above,  where  we  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  it,  and,  according  to  the  best  information 
we  could  obtain,  does  not  change  its  character,  except  for  the  better,  along  the  line  of  shaft 
some  150  feet  deep. 

The  absence  of  everybody  who  knew  the  shaft,  and  the  fear  of  foul  air  and  other  dangers 
incidental  to  a deserted  mine,  prevented  us  from  going  down  to  examine  the  vein  along  its 
depth. 

A good  proof  of  the  value  of  the  mine  exists  in  the  presence  of  between  800  and  400 
sacks  of  excellent  ore  awaiting  shipment,  besides  which,  I have  learned  that  several  hun- 
dred sacks  are  stacked  on  the  beach,  ready  to  ship  as  soon  as  a rise  in  the  market  price  of 
copper  shall  enable  the  owners  to  sell  without  serious  sacrifice. 
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Veins  of  tbe  baser  metals  are  reported  to  occur  on  the  peninsula,  but  many  a year  must 
pass  before  they  can  be  of  any  value  to  the  country.  Coal  has  been  searched  for  unsuccess- 
fully. I heard  a rumor  of  its  occurrence  near  the  Ojo  de  Liebre,  in  the  vicinity  of  Scam- 
mon’s  Lagoon,  but  the  rocks  there  are  post-pliocene.  It  may  prove  to  be  asphaltum  such  as 
is  found  in  Santa  Barbara  and  Los  Angeles  Counties,  California,  and  which  has  been  repeat- 
edly mistaken  for  coal  by  ignorant  persons. 

Sulphur  exists  in  small  quantities  about  Moleje,  and  is  said  to  be  found  abundantly  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  volcano  of  the  Virgins.  Gypsum  occurs . scattered  over  many  parts  of  the 
table-land,  and  in  sheets  in  the  rocks,  especially  on  the  western  slope.  It  is  most  abundant, 
however,  about  Moleje,  where  extravagant  stories  have  been  told  about  its  quantity. 

Salt-lakes  exist  on  Carmen  Island,  at  San  Quentin,  and  the  Ojo  de  Liebre,  sufficiently 
extensive  to  be  one  day  a source  of  great  revenue ; but  so  long  as  the  salt  has  to  pass  two 
custom-houses  on  its  way  to  a market,  the  duties  will  consume  all  the  profits. 


FISHERIES. 

Along  the  western  coast,  in  almost  every  large  bay,  whalers  have  been  in  the  habit  of  spend- 
ing a whole  season  at  a time  for  many  years  past.  Every  season  finds  from  three  to  a dozen 
whaling-vessels  in  Magdalena  Bay  and  its  adjoining  estuary,  and  the  proceeds  of  a season  are 
so  regular  that  year  after  year  the  same  vessel  is  found  at  its  accustomed  berth.  The  prin- 
cipal bays  frequented  by  the  vessels  engaged  in  this  business  are  Magdalena,  and 
the  two  like  bays,  one  below  San  Ignacio,  and  the  other  by  the  Ojo  de  Liebre,  the  latter 
known  as  Scammon’s  Lagoon.  This  opens  by  a narrow  mouth  into  the  broad  open  bay  of 
San  Sebastian  Viscaino ; the  other,  which  has  no  other  name  than  La  Laguna,  opens  into 
Ballenas  Bay. 

Other  parts,  such  as  San  Juanico,  Sto.  Domingo,  and  others  farther  north,  are  visited  fre- 
quently, but  are  not  the  sites  of  regular  fisheries.  Besides  the  whale-fisheries,  the  whole 
Pacific  side  of  the  peninsula  furnishes  unusual  facilities  for  seal-hunters.  Seals  swarm  by 
myriads  everywhere,  and  this  branch  of  industry  has  been  heretofore  almost  entirely  neglected 
in  Lower  California.  Nor  are  these  all ; shoals  of  fish  frequent  these  shores  in  such  abun- 
dance, that  the  surface  is  often  agitated  for  hundreds  of  yards  by  a school  playing  almost 
within  arm’s  reach  of  the  sands.  On  either  coast  there  are  countless  spots  where  fisheries 
could  be  established  with  all  the  facilities  of  a good  beach,  and  excellent  port  and 
unlimited  quantities  of  salt.  Besides  these,  there  is  another  source  of  revenue  in  the  waters, 
not  to  be  despised — the  immense  beds  of  pearl  oysters.  They  are  principally  in  the  gulf. 
Pearl-fishing  has  been  for  over  a hundred  years  a regular  business,  and  one  of  the  most 
profitable  in  Lower  California.  It  is  estimated  that  in  the  last  century  and  a half  upward  of 
five  and  a half  million  dollars’  worth  of  pearls,  and  pearl  shells  have  been  taken  in  the  Califor- 
nian waters. 

The  fishing  commences  in  May  and  continues  to  October.  • It  is  conducted  by  companies, 
the  divers  being  principally  Yaqui  Indians  from  the  other  side  of  the  gulf,  who  receive,  in 
addition  to  a trifling  pay,  a portion  of  the  proceeds  of  the  fishery. 

Between  their  ignorance  and  the  rascality  of  their  employers,  the  poor  fellows,  who  do  the 
work  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  come  in  for  a very  small  share  of  the  profits. 

Diving-bells  and  submarine  armor  have  been  tried  at  great  expense,  but  their  use  has 
been  abandoned.  They  could  not  compete  with  the  naked  Indians  in  cheapness,  nor  rapidity 
of  work. 

AGRICULTURE. 

With  the  great  extent  of  desert  and  rocky  land  that  covers  so  much  of  the  territory,  Lower 
California  can  never  aspire  to  a high  rank  as  an  agricultural  country.  But  there  is  no  pic- 
ture without  its  brightest  side.  Even  in  the  worst  parts,  the  weary  traveller,  after  journey- 
ing day  after  day  over  rocks  or  sands,  will  suddenly  find  himself  in  the  midst  of  a little  Eden. 
In  the  most  inhospitable  parts  of  the  peninsula,  these  little  valleys  are  scattered  through  the 
mountains,  as  if  to  redeem  the  country  from  the  bad  name  that  all  its  neighbors  seem  to  agree 
in  giving  it.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a spot  more  beautiful  than  Santa  Anita  in  San  Jose 
valley  ; more  fertile  than  the  neighborhood  of  San  Jose  or  San  Ignacio,  more  unexpected  than 
Comondu  or  Purisima,  or  with  a climate  more  perfect  than  Lower  California. 

There  is  hardly  a fruit,  flower,  or  vegetable  that  will  not  grow  in  the  open  air  in  any  val- 
ley in  the  country,  and,  of  those  that  are  cultivated,  there  is  hardly  one  that  requires  care  be- 
yond a little  irrigation. 

In  the  granite  mountains  of  the  south  are  innumerable  valleys,  all  capable  of  cultivation, 
all  with  fertile  soil  and  most  of  them  with  an  abundance  of  good  water.  The  greater  part  of 
these  are  occupied,  but  there  is  still  an  immense  quantity  of  unoccupied  land,  capable  of  being 
brought  into  an  available  condition  with  a trifling  outlay  of  capital. 

The  immense^  plains  northeast  of  Magdalena  Bay  are  covered  with  rich  soil,  and  only  re- 
quire wells  to  bring  water  to  the  surface  for  irrigation,  to  render  them  available.  There  is, 
in  this  one  tract,  land  enough  to  support  a population  of  many  thousands,  on  which  there  is 
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not  a single  inhabitant.  Among  the  table  hills  to  the  east  of  this  plain  are  many  small  val- 
leys with  good  little  tracts  of  bottom-land  and  plenty  of  water.  Most  of  these  are  without 
inhabitants.  A few  such  as  Comondu,  Purisima,  Sta.  Cruz,  etc.,  are  occupied,  and  in  some, 
such  as  the  first  two  of  these,  there  are  populations  of  twenty  or  thirty  families. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Loreto,  especially  along  the  coast  southward  to  Chuenca,  there  is  much 
good  land,  without  occupants,  because  there  are  no  springs  or  running  streams  on  it.  Water 
can  be  obtained  by  wells,  and  there  is  no  good  reason  why,  if,  required,  it  should  not  be.  all 
cultivated.  This  is  also  the  case  with  the  valley  of  San  Andreas  farther  north,  and  the  valley 
south  of  Moleje,  through  which  our  road  ran  before  entering  that  town. 

San  Ignacio,  with  its  vineyards,  its  orchards  of  figs,  oranges,  and  olives,  and  its  forest  of 
palms,  is  enough  to  reconcile  one  to  the  relinquishment  of  ambition  and  the  adoption  of  the 
dream-life  of  the  tropics  ; while,  a little  farther  north,  in  Sto.  Tomas,  San  Vicente,  Guadalupe, 
and  a dozen  other  valleys,  the  farmer  can  cultivate  his  fields  of  grain,  live  in  the  shadow  of 
his  own  vine  and  fig  tree,  or,  if  he  prefers  it,  shade  his  house  with  the  palm  of  the  tropics, 
and  the  oak  and  sycamore  of  more  northern  climes. 

GRAZING. 

At  the  time  of  our  passing  through  the  country,  with  the  exception  of  some  spots  which 
rather  proved  the  rule,  the  whole  country  was  clothed  with  an  abundance  of  good  grass.  But 
this  was  an  unusually  good  year.  There  are  times  when,  in  all  the  lower  grounds,  the  grass 
will  be  so  killed  by  drought  that  were  it  not  for  trees,  such  as  mesquit  and  lipua,  all  the 
animals  would  die  of  starvation.  But  even  in  the  dryest  seasons,  these  trees,  as  well  as  some 
smaller  ones  and  bushes,  retain  their  freshness,  and  the  horses,  mules,  and  horned  cattle  feed 
on  them  with  avidity. 

In  the  higher  table-mountains  from  San  Ignacio  to  San  Borja,  the  grass  is  said  to  be  al- 
ways good,  on  account  of  the  dews  and  fogs,  and  cattle  flourish  here  when  there  is  not  a 
mouthful  of  grass  on  the  lower  lands.  North  of  Rosario,  the  forage-plants  are  similar  to  those 
of  Upper  California,  and  the  climate  is  more  like  that  of  the  adjoining  regions  north  than 
south.  It  is  said  that  in  the  years  1863  and  1S64,  when  a large  proportion  of  the  stock  of 
Upper  California  died  of  starvation,  there  was  little  or  no  suffering  south  of  San  Diego.  The 
greater  part  of  this  region  is  suitable  for  sheep-raising,  the  dense  thorny  thickets  of  the  south 
having  given  place  to  a less  aggressive  growth,  and  the  climate  being  sufficiently  mild  to  per- 
mit a good  crop  of  wool. 

CONCLUSION. 

Note. — This  chapter  is  ntended  rather  for  the  private  consideration  of  the  Company,  than 
for  publication. 

To  any  person  who  has  read  the  terms  of  the  grant,  made  by  the  Mexican  Government  to 
the  Company,  and  has  then  seen  the  country  covered  by  this  grant,  but  one  conclusion  can 
present  itself — the  grantees  have  been  woefully  deceived.  The  whole  transaction  is  but  little 
short  of  a deliberate  swindle.  Lower  California  possesses  but  two  pretty  good  tracts  of  coun- 
try, the  extremes,  but  both  of  these  have  been  carefully  excluded  from  the  grant,  which  covers 
only  the  rough  mountains  and  rocky  plains,  with  a comparatively  small  proportion  of  avail- 
able land,  and  that  was  considered  valueless  by.  the  Mexicans.  The  only  parts  of  which  the 
Company  can  avail  itself  are,  first,  the  little  slip  south  of  Loreto,  which  is  too  small  for  the 
enterprise  contemplated  by  the  grant ; and,  second,  the  broad  plains  bordering  the  estuary  north 
and  northeast  from  Magdalena  Bay.  On  this  tract  there  is  no  water  at  the  surface,  though, 
wherever  wells  have  been  sunk,  water  of  good  quality  has  been  found  in  from  10  to  18  feet. 
The  whole  plain  is  covered  with  a dense  growth  of  cactus,  and  has  little  or  no  wood.  To  send 
a party  of  colonists  here,  without  previous  preparation  of  the  land  at  great  expense,  would  be 
criminal.  The  result  needs  no  prophet  to  foretell  it.  The  history  of  the  twenty-seven  similar 
attempts  made  in  Lower  California  tell  only  too  plainly  how  it  would  result.  Before  a colony 
can  be  successfully  founded,  pioneers  must  be  sent  to  dig  wells,  clear  ground,  get  a portion 
of  it  under  cultivation,  and  prepare  it,  so  that  from  the  time  of  landing  the  colonists  can  have 
among  themselves  the  elements  of  self-sustenance.  Not  only  this,  but,  on  account  of  the 
bitter  hatred  of  the  Mexicans  toward  our  own  people,  a man  of  administrative  ability,  strong 
will,  and,  above  all,  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Mexican  character,  must  be  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  colony,  with  ample  discretionary  power,  and  well  sustained  by  his  employers  in  the 
collisions  which  will  almost  inevitably  occur. 

In  thus  writing  so  plainly,  I do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  guilty  of  the  impertinence  of 
dictating  to,  or  advising  the  Company  about  its  own  business  afihirs.  I was  einployed  to  ex- 
amine the  country,  and  ascertain  and  report  all  facts  which  would  have  a bearing  on  the  in- 
terests of  the  Company.  The  above  conclusions  have  forced  themselves  so  strongly  upon  me 
that  I have  considered  it  my  duty  to  report  them,  feeling  confident  that  the  New  York  and 
Lower  California  Colonization  Company  would  know  how  far  to  accept  them  and  how  much 
of  them  to  disregard. 

Wm,  M.  Gabb. 

San  Francisco,  June  15, 1807. 
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REPORT  OF  CAPTAIN  C.  M.  SCAMMON,  OF  THE  IJ.  S.  REVE- 
NUE SERVICE,  ON  THE  WEST  COAST  OF  LOWER  CALI- 
FORNIA. 

From  the  boundary  between  the  United  States  and  Lower  California  the  west  coast 
presents  a bold  shore,  with  precipitous  cliffs,  or  high  mountain-slopes,  as  far  south  as  Cape 
San  Quentin,  and,  as  laid  down  on  the  charts  now  in  use,  is  in  latitude  31°  05'  06”  N.,  longitude 
116°  40'  33''  W.  An  indentation  here  occurs  in  the  coast  line,  and  the  face  of  the  country  for 
a few  miles  toward  the  interior,  and  southward  to  Cape  Bajo,  is  less  elevated ; about  the  port 
of  San  Quentin,  the  low  sand-hills,  covered  scantily  with  a stunted  growth  of  bushes,  inter- 
mixed with  cactus  and  prickly  pear,  or  moderately  elevated  hills  of  volcanic  origin,  give  this 
portion  of  the  country  a barren  and  uninviting  aspect. 

Salt-springs,  at  the  head  of  a lagoon  16  miles  from  the  sea,  where  are  erected  six  or 
eight  houses  and  shanties  to  accommodate  the  salt-hands,  constitute  San  Quentin  proper. 
The  salt  is  collected  from  January  to  August;  this  establishment,  it  is  said,  can  be  made  to 
yield  1,000  to  1,500  tons  annually.  Vessels  of  small  capacity  usually  go  for  the  salt,  as  the 
depth  of  water  on  the  bar  is  not  over  three  fathoms,  and  the  channel  narrow.  The  usual  number 
residing  at  San  Quentin  is  six  or  eight  individuals,  who  are  compelled  to  go  for  fresh 
water  some  six  miles  across  the  lagoon.  Rich  copper-mines,  reported  to  be  not  over  30  miles 
from  the  town,  are  now  about  to  be  opened. 

From  Cape  Bajo  to  Passaedo  Blanco  Bay,  the  same  bold  coast  continues,  except  to  the 
south  of  San  Geronimo  Island,  in  latitude  30°  16'  N.,  a distance  of  10  or  15  miles  ; shoal  water 
is  found  extending  several  miles  from  the  shore,  which  is  marked  by  kelp,  in  places  growing 
in  thick  beds  that  may  be  seen  some  distance  from  the  mast-head  of  a vessel  at  sea ; the 
soundings  vary  from  5, 10,  to  16  fathoms.  From  the  last-named  bay  to  the  south  side  of  the 
large  open  bay  of  San  Sebastian  Viscaino,  moderately  elevated  land  meets  the  coast,  diversified 
occasionally  by  low,  rolling  sand-hills ; midway  between  Passaedo  Blanco  Bay  and  latitude 
28°  N.,  lies  a projecting  point  called  Lagoon  Head  ; it  appears  like  an  island  when  seen  at  sea 
a distance  of  15  miles  or  more : from  this  point  southward  to  the  extreme  southern  limit  of 
San  Sebastian  Viscaino  Bay,  a low  sandy  desert  country  presents  itself,  reaching  the  moun- 
tain-range of  the  interior,  a distance  of  from  20  to  50  miles.  Immediately  at  the  shore  line,  low, 
drifting  sand-hills  predominate,  behind  which  lie  three  lagoons,  bearing  names  given  by 
whalemen,  as  follows  : Upper  Lagoon,  Black  Warrior  Lagoon,  and  Seammon’s  Lagoon.  Upper 
Lagoon,  the  most  northern  of  the  three,  is  but  a few  miles  in  extent,  and  has  a narrow  en- 
trance, with  10  feet  of  water  on  the  bar  at  high  tide.  The  American  schooner  Elsie,  of  12  oi- 
ls tons,  is  the  only  vessel  known  to  have  dropped  anchor  in  it.  Black  Warrior  Lagoon 
is  said  to  be  15  miles  long,  varying  in  width  from  three  to  five  miles ; it  is  fronted  by  a sand- 
bar, as  is  invariably  the  case  with  all  the  lagoons  on  the  California  coast.  The  channel  is 
tortuous,  but  vessels  of  300  ton3  have  passed  in,  drawing  13  feet,  the  depth  being  equal  to 
that  of  Scammon’s  Lagoon  bar.  Several  vessels  resorted  to  Black  Warrior  Lagoon,  thinking 
the  whales  would  come  there  as  well  as  in  other  lagoons ; but,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  it  was 
not  a favorite  haunt,  and  I believe  but  one  whale  has  ever  been  captured  there.  In  the  year 
1859  the  American  whaling-bark  Black  Warrior  was  lost  in  this  lagoon,  while  attempting 
to  tow  out : this  disaster  gave  rise  to  the  name.  1 Scammon’s  Lagoon  was  first  commercially 
known  in  1858  ; the  passage  into  it  is  lined  by  continuous  breakers.  On  the  south  side,  form- 
ing a curve  that  extends  four  miles  from  the  heads  of  the  harbor,  reaching  to  the  bar  that  has 
three  fathoms  depth  of  water  on  it  in  ordinary  tides,  detached  breakers  on  the  north  plainly 
mark  that  side  of  the  passage,  it  being  of  sufficient  width  to  afford  a good  beating-channel  for 
a vessel  of  300  tons,  drawing  12  feet.  The  brig  Boston,  with  the  schooner  Marin  as  tender, 
on  a whaling,  seal,  and  sea-elephant  voyage,  were  the  first  vessels  that  traversed  this  hitherto 
unknown  whaling-ground.  At  that  time  the  waters  were  alive  with  whales,  porpoises,  and  fish 
of  many  varieties ; turtle  and  seal  basked  upon  the  shores  of  low  islands  studding  the  lagoon ; 
and  game  of  many  species  was  So  abundant  that  shoals  of  acres  in  extent,  left  bare  by  the 
receding  tide,  would  be  closely  covered  with  geese,  duck,  snipe,  and  other  species  of  sea-fowl 
that  are  found  along  the  coast.  The  surrounding  country  for  miles  from  its  shores  is  a sandy 
desert,  of  decaying  trap  formation,  with  occasional  clusters  of  dwarf  shrubbery,  and  the  uni- 
versal cactus  and  prickly  pear,  struggling,  between  an  arid  climate  and  sterile  soil,  to  maintain 
existence. 

On  the  south  and  southwest  sides  are  seen  high  and  boulder-like  peaks,  named,  Sta.  Clara; 
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Between  them  and  the  sea  is  a broken  range  that  separates  the  lagoon  from  St.  Bartolome  Bay ; 
from  the  bar  to  the  extreme  end  of  it  is  a distance  of  35  miles,  varying  in  width  from  four  to 
12  miles.  A good  channel  is  found  along  the  south  shore,  reaching  to  near  the  head,  where  is 
found  an  extensive  salt-field,  called  Ojo  Liebre.  From  the  northern  boundary  of  the  lagoon  to 
the  north  side  of  the  channel  it  is  much  cut  up  with  sand-shoals  and  low  islands,  the  latter 
being  the  breeding-places  of  seals  and  sea-fowls.  The  whales  found  in  the  lagoon  are  the 
species  known  as  the  California  Gray.  From  1858  to  1861,  many  whaling-vessels  resorted 
thither  in  the  winter  months,  and  a large  amount  of  oil  was  taken  during  that  time,  the 
aggregate  amounting  to  22,250  barrels ; valuing  the  oil  at  $15  per  barrel,  it  amounts  to 
$333,750.  At  the  present  time,  however,  so  few  whales  are  found  there  that  it  has  been 
abandoned  as  a whaling-ground ; the  decaying  carcasses  and  bleaching  bones  strewed  along 
the  shores  give  evidence  of  the  havoc  made  by  the  most  enterprising  and  energetic  class  of 
seamen  that  sail  under  our  national  flag.  The  salt-fields  of  Ojo  Lebre  are  capable  of  supply- 
ing an  almost  unlimited  quantity  of  excellent  salt.  Vessels  of  400  tons’  burden  can  find  good 
anchorage  within  five  miles  of  where  the  commodity  can  be  embarked  in  lighters  of  25  to  50 
tons’  capacity  ; every  thing  for  man’s  subsistence,  except  fish,  turtle,  and  sea-fowl,  must  come 
from  the  interior,  or  be  imported  by  sea.  The  nearest  fresh  water  is  seven  miles  distant,  and 
is  of  poor  quality.  A year  or  two  after  the  whaling  commenced,  vessels  were  dispatched  from 
San  Francisco,  Upper  California,  for  cargoes  of  salt ; the  first  two,  after  cruising  a length  of 
time  off  the  desired  port,  returned  with  the  account  that  no  such  lagoon  existed,  or,  if  it  did, 
no  channel  could  be  found  to  get  into  it.  A third  vessel  was  sent  with  a master  determined  to 
either  find  the  place  or  “ break  something ; ” he  lost  his  vessel  between  Black  Warrior  and  Upper 
Lagoon.  Subsequently  the  late  Captain  Collins,  of  San  Francisco,  a gentleman  of  much  expe- 
rience, and  a skilful  seaman,  obtaining  the  most  reliable  information  at  hand,  sailed  for  the 
place  that  seemed  to  baffle  tiie  efforts  of  his  predecessors  to  find.  In  due  time  he  arrived  at 
the  desired  haven,  without  difficulty  procured  a cargo  of  salt,  and  returned  to  San  Francisco. 
These  voyages  were  followed  up  for  a length  of  time,  but  the  low  price  of  the  article  com- 
pelled the  proprietors  to  abandon  the  trade.  A series  of  disasters  seems  to  have  occurred  in 
the  vicinity  of  these  lagoons  somewhat  remarkable  when  considering  the  small  number  of 
vessels  frequenting  them,  and  the  uniform  good  weather  that  usually  prevails.  The  first  was 
the  British  whale-ship  Tower  Castle,  bound  from  the  Pacific  to  Europe,  wrecked  on  the 
south  side  of  the  mouth  of  Scammon’s  Lagoon,  in  1836.  From  the  meagre  data  obtained,  it  is 
supposed  many  things  were  saved  from  the  ship.  The  crew  built  a comfortable  house,  and 
were  well  provided  with  cooking-utensils,  etc.  An  officer,  with  a part  of  the  men,  in  a boat, 
improved  a favorable  opportunity  to  leave  for  the  nearest  port  to  obtain  a vessel  to  take  off 
their  companions  and  whatever  was  of  value  that  had  been  saved  of  either  ship  or  cargo,  but 
before  their  return  the  supply  of  fresh  water  became  exhausted,  none  could  be  found  by  dig- 
ging, and  a fruitless  search  of  the  back  country  for  springs  or  standing  pools  in  the  ravines 
only  hastened  their  end.  On  the  return  of  their  comrades  to  rescue  them,  a journal  kept  by 
the  officer  in  charge  revealed  the  sad  intelligence  that  one  after  another  had  died  from  thirst, 
and  the  last  writer  makes  mention  of  feeling  the  same  symptoms  as  the  others — “ It  is  but 
reasonable  to  expect  that  my  time  will  come  soon” — this  seems  to  have  been  the  purport  of 
the  last  lines  penned  by  the  remaining  survivor  of  the  ill-fated  party. 

In  the  winter  of  1859  the  American  bark  Warrior,  Captain  Brown,  was  totally  lost  at  the 
mouth  of  the  lagoon  which  bears  the  name  as  before  mentioned.  No  lives  were  lost  by  this 
disaster.  Captain  B.  had  a small  schooner  for  a tender  to  his  ship,  which  proved  doubly  valuable 
at  the  time.  ' A number  of  vessels  were  lying  at  anchor  under  Lagoon  Head,  but  a short  dis- 
tance off,  the  officers  and  crews  of  which  were  ready  to  give  any  assistance  required,  so  that  no 
suffering  occurred  by  this  mishap.  The  brig  Advance,  from  San  Francisco,  California,  bound 
to  Scammon’s  Lagoon,  for-  salt,  was  wrecked  between  Black  Warrior  and  Upper  Lagoon.  In 
1861  the  ship  Speedwell  grounded  on  a sunken  rock  when  at  anchor  in  the  lagoon,  and  sunk ; 
6he  was  sold  at  auction  as  she  lay,  purchased  by  the  masters  of  two  whaling-vessels,  who, 
with  their  ships’  companies,  raised  the  vessel,  temporarily  repaired  the  bottom,  and  sailed  for 
Honolulu,  where  she  was  again  sold. 

Following  along  the  south  shore  of  the  bay  of  San  Sebastian  Viscaino  to  the  westward, 
the  mainland  terminates  in  a moderately  elevated  cape,  named  Pt.  St.  Eugenio,  thence  to  San 
Bartolomd,  or  Bartholomew  Bay.  The  coast  makes  a curve  that  is  named  Frenchman’s  Bay, 
on  account  of  a French  ship  being  wrecked  there  many  years  since.  St.  Bartolomd  Bay  is  an 
excellent  harbor;  the  north  head,  according  to  observations  made  by  Sir  E.  Belcher,  R.  N.,  is 
in  latitude  27°  40'  N.,  longitude  114  " 51'  20"  W.  The  anchoring-ground,  however,  to  be 
sheltered  from  all  winds,  is  not  large,  but.  could  accommodate  three  or  four  vessels.  A large 
number  may  anchor  on  the  northern  shore,  sheltered  from  all  winds,  except  from  the  south- 
west. The  face  of  the  country  here  is  high  and  broken,  abounding  in  many  varieties  of 
trap-rock.  The  boundary  of  the  bay  to  the  south  is  a low  gravel  and  shingle  belt,  connecting 
the  high  ridge  that  forms  the  western  shore.  A small  patch  of  low,  sandy  land,  intermixed 
with  broken  shells  and  rock,  lies  on  the  northeast  side  of  the  bay ; and  immediately  back 
of  this,  again,  you  come  to  the  same  broken  country,  with  but  few  traces  of  vegetation. 

St.  Bnrtolom6  is  the  Turtle  Bay  of  the  whalers,  and  formerly  was  much  frequented  by  the 
whalemen,  who  availed  themselves  of  this  fine  harbor  to  “ break  out  and  cooper  their  oil,” 
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refit  ship,  and  change  the  routine  of  the  whale-ship  by  catching  turtle  and  crawfish,  with 
which  the  waters  of  the  bay  swarmed.  Wood  may  be  had  here,  in  case  of  extreme  necessity, 
by  searching  for  small,  green  bushes,  in  thelow  land  about  the  eastern  shore ; the  roots  of 
this  bush  are  found  running  along  near  the  surface  of  the  ground,  eight  or  ten  feet  long,  and 
often  six  inches  in  diameter ; it  burns  well,  and  produces  the  required  heat. 

At  the  time  sailing-vessels  were  plying  between  San  Francisco  and  Panama,  occasionally 
one  of  the  large  number  that  were  in  distress  for  the  necessary  articles  of  provisions,  put  into 
Port  St.  Bartolome,  as  laid  down  on  some  charts,  hoping  to  have  their  wants,  to  some  extent, 
relieved.  One  vessel  is  said  to  have  anchored  here  with  nearly  all  her  crew  down  with  the 
scurvy,  and  several  of  them  died.  Numbers  of  hapless  adventurers  have  found  a final  rest- 
ing-place along  the  shores  of  the  inner  bay;  and  on  an  islet  that  breaks  the  ocean  swell  in 
front  of  the  harbor,  are  found  grave-boards,  some  rudely  carved,  giving  the  date  of  interment, 
other  graves  only  marked  by  rough  head-stones.  Countless  numbers  of  birds  nightly  cover 
the  ground  above  them.  The  nearest  watering-place  to  this  bay  is  on  Cedros  Island,  which 
will  be  spoken  of  hereafter.  The  same  bold,  rough  coast  continues  to  the  southward,  as  far 
a3  the  island  of  San  Roque,  in  latitude  2'7°  14'  N.,  longitude  114°  28'  W. ; from  thence  the 
coast  presents  a more  inviting  appearance,  the  front-land  being  of  moderate  elevation,  and  in 
places  nearly  level,  or  gradually  ascending  toward  the  high  ranges  of  the  peninsula,  and  its 
green  appearance  gives  evidence  of  a producing  soil.  This  description  of  country  extends 
along  the  coast  near  to  Point  Abreojos,  which  is  in  latitude  26°  42',!  longitude  113°  42'  W. ; 
then  again  occurs  a sandy  coast,  behind  which  are  found  small  lagoons,  with  passages  into 
them  from  the  sea,  that  will  only  admit  the  smallest  craft,  or  ordinary  open  boats,  in  very 
smooth  weather  at  high  tide ; the  shore  line  at  this  point  makes  a sharp  turn,  running  to  the 
northeast,  a distance  of  28  miles,  then  turns  abruptly  again  to  the  southeast,  forming  the 
open  bay  of  Ballenas.  The  Soundings  of  this  bay  are  quite  regular,  reaching  a long  way  off 
shore,  gradually  decreasing  to  three  fathoms  within  a mile  of  the  beach ; with  the  strong  coast 
winds  a heavy  swell  sets  in,  that  causes  a high  surf  along  its  shores.  Whales  of  the  humpback 
species  formerly  made  this  a favorite  feeding-ground  on  account  of  myriads  of  small  fish  being 
found  there.  In  fine  weather  countless  numbers  of  pelican  were  seen  making  awkward 
plunges  to  catch  their  swimming  food. 

Off  Point  Abreojos,  an  outlying  reef  of  rocks  extends  six  miles.  Abreojos,  or  “ Open-your- 
eye  Point,”  seems  a fitting  name  for  it ; there  is  a passage  between  the  reef  and  the  main, 
that  may  be  used  in  case  of  necessity. 

In  latitude  26°  40'  N.,  longitude  113°  15'  W.,  Ballenas  Lagoon  connects  itself  with  the 
sea.  It  was  seen  by  Captain  Pool,  of  the  whaling-bark  Sarah  Warren,  in  1858.  He  ex- 
amined the  mouth  of  it  in  hopes  of  finding  a safe  passage  in,  but  at  that  time  did  not  suc- 
ceed. In  the  summer  of  1859  he  again  visited  it,  in  company  with  another  vessel.  At  this 
time  a passage  was  found  which  was  deemed  practicable  for  a vessel  drawing  12  feet  water. 
The  passage  is  very  narrow,  not  more  than  half  a cable’s  length  in  width  ; but  at  this  partic- 
ular place  a strong  land-breeze  blows  in  the  morning,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  sea- 
. breeze  that  comes  from  the  opposite  direction  in  the  afternoon.  The  regularity  of  these  winds 
throughout  the  year  is  surprising,  when  it  is  well  known  that  no  dependence  can  be  placed  in 
the  land-breeze  at  any  other  point  along  the  whole  coast ; and  were  it  not  for  the  certainty  of 
these  winds  the  passage  into  this  lagoon  would  not  be  practicable  for  sailing-vessels.  The 
following  December  the  Sarah  Warren,  with  the  schooner  Nevada  as  tender,  and  the  barks 
Ocean  Bird  and  Carib,  with  schooners  A.  M.  Simpson  and  Kate,  anchored  off  the  lagoon.  The 
Kate  was  the  first  to  pass  the  bar,  and  was  probably  the  first  vessel  that  ever  sailed  in  those 
waters.  In  a few  days  the  whole  fleet,  having  a favorable  chance,  also  passed  the  bar,  and  en- 
tered the  unexplored  waters  in  safety.  The  main  branch  of  the  lagoon  is  two  miles  wide  at 
the  mouth,  running  northerly  about  three  miles,  then  turns  westerly,  increasing  in  width  to 
four  miles,  terminating  14  to  18  miles  from  the  bar.  A small  branch,  making  from  the  south 
side  of  the  entrance,  and  taking  a more  easterly  course,  runs  through  a low  country,  a distance 
of  12  or  15  miles,  where  it  reaches  a high  table-land.  Another  small  estero,  15  miles  farther 
south,  emptying  into  the  sea,  joins  the  southern  branch  of  the  main  lagoon.  Near  the  head 
of  this  fine  sheet  of  water  are  two  low  islands,  each  not  over  two  miles  long  and  less  than  one 
broad.  The  upper  one,  on  its  highest  elevation,  has  a growth  of  green  bushes,  which  affords 
a pleasant  contrast  with  the  surrounding  country  ; the  southern  one  is  quite  barren.  Flocks 
of  gray  gulls  literally  covered  its  shell  beaches ; pelicans  and  cormorants  filled  the  air  and 
surrounding  waters ; hawks  were  building  their  high  nests  of  dry  sticks  ; around  the  shores 
huge  turtle  in  large  numbers  lay  sleeping,  and  shoals  of  cow-fish  and  porpoise  played  their 
undulating  gambols.  All  gave  Evidence  of  its  being  unfrequented  by  any  human  being. 

The  fleet  of  vessels  that  had  arrived  came  for  the  purpose  of  whaling.  About  the  1st  of 
January  the  whales  (California  grays)  came  in  in  large  numbers,  and  the  whaling  commenced 
with  the  most  flattering  prospects.  Soon  after,  several  large  vessels  appeared  off  the  bar,  but 
of  too  heavy  a draught  to  warrant  them  getting  in  safely.  However,  one  captain,  who  did  not 
fancy  looking  on  to  see  others  “filling  their  ships,”  decided  to  take  the  chances.  The  ship 
was  lightened,  and  every  precaution  taken  to  prevent  accident,  but  when  the  attempt  was 
made  to  get  over  the  bar  the  vessel  grounded,  and  remained  for  several  days  thumping  at  high 
tide,  and  changing  from  side  to  side  of  the  narrow  passage,  getting  a little  farther  in  occa- 
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sionally ; finally  a high  tide  and  strong  sea-breeze  took  her  inside,  and  the  good  old  ship  was 
once  more  afloat,  but  with  rudder-pintles  gone  and  the  ship  so  strained  as  to  leak  badly.  At 
all  events  the  ship  was  in,  and  the  captain  declared  he  would  make  the  most  of  the  whaling, 
and  made  every  effort  to  carry  his  resolve  into  effect.  This  addition  to  the  fleet  already  ar- 
rived, and  another  ship  outside,  which  “mated”  (as  it  is  termed)  with  the  one  last  arrived, 
swelled  the  number  to  five  large  vessels  with  three  tenders  ; in  all  eight  vessels,  manning  1 9 
boats.  The  aggregate  of  oil  taken  was  3,500  barrels.  The  following  year  4,700  barrels  were 
taken  by  four  ships  and  a small  shore  party,  making  in  two  seasons  (which  may  be  set  down 
as  commencing  on  the  1st  of  January,  and  ending  the  10th  of  April  of  each  year)  8,200  barrels, 
valued  at  §123,000;  but  this  limited  whaling-ground  very  soon  gave  out,  and  the  quantity  of 
oil  taken  the  succeeding  seasons  has  been  comparatively  small,  and  the  place  is  no  longer 
regarded  as  valuable  for  that  purpose. 

FACE  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

The  face  of  the  country,  immediately  in  the  vicinity  of  this  inland  water,  on  either  hand  is 
nearly  level  and  extremely  barren.  A few  stunted  mesquit-trees  are  now  and  again  met 
with,  and  a species  of  rush-grass  grows  in  many  places,  but  so  scattered  that  no  evidence  of 
any  thing  but  a sandy  plain,  or  low  marsh,  is  met  with  about  the  shores.  To  the  southwest 
rises  a long  table-land,  to  the  height  of  a thousand  feet.  In  going  from  the  lagoon  to  the  foot 
of  this  table-land  and  near  to  it,  we  passed  through  what  might  almost  be  termed  a forest  of 
the  largest  species  of  cactus,  some  of  them  reaching  the  height  of  40  to  50  feet.  On  as- 
cending to  the  top  of  the  table,  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen  inland  but  a wild  mountainous 
country,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  with  here  and  there  a green  gulch  or  slope  of  limited  ex- 
tent. To  the  northeast  there  appears  to  be  a belt  of  comparatively  level  land  that  extends 
across  the  peninsula  to  the  Gulf  of  California.  To  the  northwest  there  is  another  tract  of 
barren  waste,  running  between  high  broken  land.  An  old  native,  who  appeared  to  have  a 
knowledge  of  the  country,  stated  that  along  this  was  a trail  leading  to  the  salt  deposits  of  Ojo 
Lebre,  the  distance  being  70  miles.  The  coast,  from  Ballenas  Lagoon  southward  to  Cape  St. 
Lazarus,  is  of  the  same  general  character  as  already  described.  From  Ballenas  a low,  sterile 
foreground  divides  the  interior  elevations  of  the  peninsula  from  the  sea,  as  far  south  as  Cape 
St.  Lazarus.  A high  promontory,  latitude  24°  48'  20"  N.,  longitude  112°  16'  28"  W., 
may  be  seen  at  sea  50  miles.  Then  comes  the  open  bay  of  St.  Maria.  To  the  eastward  a 
narrow  elevation,  nine  miles  in  length,  forms  the  west  head  of  Magdalena  Bay.  The  entrance 
is  three  miles  wide.  Margarita  Island  is  a cluster  of  rocky  peaks  and  slopes,  extending  east 
and  west  36  miles  ; the  western  end  forming  the  eastern  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Magdalena,  as 
termed  by  Sir  E.  Belcher,  R.  N.,  who  explored  the  coast  in  1839.  The  eastern  point  of  the 
island  reaches  Lee  Passage,  a shallow  outlet  to  Lee  Bay.  Then  again  a moderately  elevated 
coast  is  met  with,  increasing  in  height  and  abruptness,  till  it  terminates  at  Cape  St.  Lucas. 

MAGDALENA  BAY  AND  LAGOONS. 

Magdalena  Bay  is  probably  more  generally  known  than  any  other  on  the  Lower  California 
coast,  and  by  many  regarded  not  only  as  a spacious  and  safe  harbor  that  might  shelter  the 
navies  of  the  world,  but  the  adjacent  country  toward  the  gulf  is  generally  capable  of  produ- 
cing abundantly,  if  properly  cultivated,  and  there  are  other  tracts  valuable  for  grazing.  The  fol- 
lowing is  based  upon  information  obtained  from  the  most  reliable  sources  and  personal  observa- 
tion : The  bay  is  40  miles  long,  greatest  breadth  15  miles  ; points  making  from  Margarita  Island 
and  the  mainland  divide  this  grand  sheet  of  water  into  two  bays,  named  by  the  whalemen 
Weather  and  Lee  Bays ; the  former  being  the  western  and  larger  of  the  two,*  with  channel 
depths  from  3 to  18  fathoms.  The  northwestern  part  of  Weather  Bay  has  a number  of  nar- 
row channels,  two  of  which  form  a junction  with  the  mouth  of  a lagoon,  varying  in  width  from 
a few  hundred  yards  to  two  miles  ; that  follows  the  general  trend  of  the  coast  northward,  ter- 
minating near  port  St.  Domingo,  in  latitude  26 c N.  Its  extreme  length  cannot  be  less  than 
20  leagues ; a narrow  strip  of  land  separates  it  from  the  sea,  with  three  passages  through  it 
where  whales  pass  in  and  out,  but  not  navigable  even  for  the  smallest-class  vessels.  Between 
the  bay  and  the  first  passage  a shoal  makes  where  the  tides  meet,  one  current  running  from 
the  passage  opposing  that  from  the  bay.  This  shoal  is  called  the  First  Divide  ; a similar  one 
is  formed  between  the  first  and  second  passage,  called  the  Second  Divide.  It  is  seldom  whales 
go  over  these  shoals ; in  fact,  only  one  instance  ever  has  been  known,  and  that  was  in  order 
to  escape  the  deadly  harpoon.  When  viewing  these  shoals  at  low  water,  no  one  would  im- 
agine a vessel  of  200  to  300  tons  could  ever  get  over  into  the  deep  water  between  the  divides ; 
but  the  whaleman,  after  contending  with  the  stormy  elements  and  drifting  ice  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  plies  his  ship  toward  the  tropics  to  pass  the  winter  months,  seeking  his  source  of 
wealth  in  a more  temperate  clime,  with  all  the  determined  energy  and  tact  characteristic  of 
his  calling.  lie  now  finds  the  object  of  pursuit  not  in  the  fathomless  blue  water,  but  hud- 
dled together  in  narrow  esteros,  the  banks  on  either  hand  lined  with  the  evergreen  mangrove. 
Frequently  the  hollo>v  sound  of  the  spouting  whale  is  heard  through  the  trees,  and  the  vapor 
ascending  is  seen  above  them ; the  vessel  is  lightened  in  every  possible  way,  and  by  dint  of 
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running  out  anchors,  heaving,  hauling,  grounding,  and  listing,  the  ships  cross  the  divides,  and 
the  whaling  is  pursued  as  though  no  unusual  difficulties  had  been  overcome,  or  none  were  to  be 
again  contended  with  to  reach  the  open  sea.  Whaling-vessels  have  ascended  the  lagoon  40 
miles  from  its  mouth,  and  then  would  not  be  three  miles  from  the  sea-shore.  Numerous 
small  lagoons,  with  a growth  of  mangrove  on  the  banks,  are  scattered  along  the  northern  side 
of  both  Weather  and  Lee  Bays ; their  entrances  are  usually  shallow,  making  it  frequently  dif- 
ficult for  boat  navigation  Lee  Bay  is  about  12  miles  in  extent,  east  and  west.  A body  of 
water  makes  inland  from  the  north  shore,  called  the  “mud-hole,”  which  was  formerly  the 
favorite  place  of  resort  of  whales  coming  into  the  bay,  and  usually  there  were  more  ships  in 
this  bay  during  the  whaling  season  than  in  the  Weather  one.  An  outlet  to  this  bay  runs 
along  the  east  end  of  Margarita  Island,  but  too  shoal  and  intricate  for  any  thing  but  boat  nav- 
igation. A lagoon  makes  from  near  this  passage  to  the  eastward,  a few  miles  in  extent;  its 
approaches  are  difficult,  and  have  only  been  resorted  to  occasionally  by  boats  from  whaling- 
vessels.  Mangrove  Island  is  low,  formed  of  sand  and  mud,  and  in  many  places  covered  with 
a thick  growth  of  mangrove-trees.  A long,  narrow,  sandy  point  making  from  the  east  side  of 
Weather  Bay,  running  to  the  south,  forming  the  north  head  of  the  passage  between  the  two 
bays,  has  passed  under  a variety  of  names,  the  last  being  Lagoon  Point.  The  only  fresh 
water  to  be  found  about  the  extensive  shores  of  the  whole  Magdalena  Bay,  or  Gulf,  as  it  may 
be  termed,  is  found  by  digging  in  the  sand,  on  the  shore  of  Lagoon  Point,  next  to  Mangrove 
Island.  The  usual  process  of  obtaining  water  is  to  take  both  heads  out  of  a cask,  then  place 
it  on  the  beach  where  the  water  is  found ; work  the  cask  down  through  the  loose  sand,  and 
removing  that  on  the  inside  of  the  casks,  till  sufficient  depth  is  reached  for  the  water  to  ooze 
in,  and  convenient  for  bailing.  The  water,  when  first  brought  on  board  ship,  had  a white  or 
milky  appearance,  but  after  settling  for  a few  days  and  pumped  off,  seemed  quite  clear  and 
drinkable.  It  is  said  water  may  be  procured  in  the  same  way  along  the  sandy  belt  that  sepa- 
rates St.  Maria  Bay  from  Magdalena;  but  in  1846  search  was  made  to  find  it,  yet  without 
success.  Two  places  are  marked  on  the  late  charts  where  fresh  water  is  to  be  found  on  the 
west  side  of  the  main  passage  into  the  bay.  Frequent  search  has  been  made  along  the  shore 
by  the  officers  and  men  who  have  sailed  with  me,  but  they  were  never  fortunate  enough  to  find 
even  the  smallest  spring  of  fresh  water ; and  it  is  not  possible  for  water,  in  any  great  quantity, 
to  be  visible  there  without  being  easily  found.  There  is  said  to  be  quite  good  water,  where 
vessels  have  obtained  a supply,  up  the  north  lagoon,  about  25  miles  from  Cape  St.  Lazarus. 

Appearance  of  the  Country  around  Magdalena. — fin  the  south,  the  broken  ridges  of  moun- 
tains that  separate  the  bay  from  the  ocean  give  slight  indication  of  any  thing  like  verdure 
about  them  ; to  the  east  and  west  the  bay  is  principally  bounded  by  low,  sandy  belts,  that 
have  been  before  spoken  of.  On  the  north  a low  country  spreads  out  a considerable  distance 
inland,  on  some  portions  of  which  the  tall  cactuses  seen  from  the  waters  impress  one  with  their 
likeness  to  scattered  trunks  of  forest-trees ; several  small  lagoons  wind  a short  distance  tow- 
ard the  interior  or  along  the  shore,  their  banks  generally  covered  with  a thick  growth  of  man- 
grove; between  these  lagoons  level  land  is  found  in  some  places,  producing  a thick  growth  of 
high  grass,  others  again  quite  barren.  Taking  a general  view  of  the,  surroundings  of  the  bay, 
there  is  but  little  to  induce  the  emigrant  to  settle  there.  The  resources  may  be  summed  up 
as  follows  : the  bay  and  lagoons  emptying  into  it  abound  in  many  varieties  of  fish  ; among  the 
different  species  of  bivalves,  oysters  are  found  in  abundance  that  grow  to  the  trunks  of  the 
mangrove-trees,  where  the  tide-water  comes  to  them.  Clams  and  muscles,  of  several  large 
kinds,  are  found  on  the  flats.  Game  on  the  northern  shore  is  plentiful.  Vast  numbers  of 
whales  formerly  were  found  here  during  the  winter  months,  and  a numerous  fleet  annually 
came  for  the  purpose  of  whaling.  The  bay  offered  them  a safe  harbor,  and  the  growth  of 
mangrove  in  the  lagoons  gave,  them  a convenient  and  unlimited  supply  of  wood  ; but  good 
water  to  keep  at  sea  is  hardly  to  be  found,  and  it  was  very  seldom  that  ships  watered  here. 
During  the  time  the  whaling-fleet  lay  here,  rancheros  and  others  from  different  places  came 
to  trade,  bringing  cattle,  leather,  raw  hides,  soap,  cheese,  figs,  oranges,  dates,  pearls,  shells, 
and,  in  some  instances,  silver  articles  of  native  manufacture,  which  were  exchanged  for  ready- 
made clothing,  tobacco,  heavy  cotton  cloths,  calicoes,  and  some  few  articles  of  cutlery. 
There  being  no  officer  of  the  customs  in  the  vicinity,  traders  from  the  missions  occasionally 
made  their  appearance  with  ready  money  and  purchased.  It  was  not  unusual  for  the  inhabit- 
ants to  come  40  or  50  miles  to  exchange  a few  arrobas  of  fruit  for  necessary  articles  of  family 
use.  No  exports  of  the  scanty  products  of  the  country  are  made  from  the  bay,  and  where 
thousands  of  barrels  of  oil  were  taken  annually,  now  only  a few  hundred  are  obtained.  An 
approximate  calculation  gives  the  quantity  of  oil  taken  from  1856  to  1861,  84,425  barrels  ; at 
$15  per  barrel,  it  amounts  to  $516,375. 

The  climate,  although  dry,  is  pleasant;  the  bay,  as  a place  of  shelter,  is  spacious  and  safe, 
and,  to  obtain  a supply  of  wood  or  water,  in  case  of  great  distress,  might  be  recommended ; but 
of  the  latter  most  needful  article  on  shipboard,  I would  remark  that,  although  a supply  can 
be  had  as  before  stated,  still  it  is  not  so  easily  to  be  found  as  would  appear  by  a glance  at  the 
chart,  and  the  shifting  sands  would  soon  obliterate  all  traces  of  a former  watering-party  should 
they  have  removed  the  cask  used  to  form  the  well. 
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ISLANDS  OFF  THE  WEST  COAST  OF  LOWER  CALIFORNIA. 

The  number  of  islands  on  the  west  coast  of  Lower  California  are  15,  viz. : — Los 
Coronados  (two) ; St.  Martin  ; St.  Geronimo ; Guadalupe  ; Cedros,  or  Cerros ; St.  Bonitas 
(three);  Natividad;  St.  Rouge ; Asuncion;  Santa  Margarita;  Elide;  Chester’s;  Maria. 

Los  Coronados  are  merely  two  barren  rocks  of  trap  formation,  situated  in  latitude  32°  24' 
to  32°  26'  N.,  and  six  miles  from  the  coast  line ; several  smaller  ones  are  scattered  between 
the  two  largest ; anchorage  can  be  found  on  the  southeast  side  of  the  most  southern  one, 
which  is  the  largest,  and  is  a mile  in  extent. 

St.  Martin : this  island  lies  in  latitude  30°  20'  N.,  and  longitude  116°  121'  W. 
it  is  of  moderate  height,  and  in  extent  12  miles  long  and  2 wide,  with  anchorage  on  its 
south  and  southeast  sides  in  depth  of  12  to  18  fathoms.  A little  lagoon  is  found  on  its 
southern  side  (which  is  quite  low),  where  the  seal  used  to  resort  in  large  numbers ; it  is  quite 
barren,  producing  nothing  approaching  to  vegetation,  except  the  prickly  pear,  and  shrubs  or 
herbage  that  grow  in  a scanty  soil,  among  broken  rocks,  in  a dry  climate.  St.  Geronimo  is 
of  moderate  elevation ; like  St.  Martin,  is  long,  and  about  the  same  in  width,  and  extremely 
barren ; the  sea-otter  hunters  called  it  Round  Island ; its  position  is  doubtful,  some  observations 
placing  it  25  miles  farther  to  the  south  than  others  ; in  fact  the  whole  coast,  as  laid  down  on 
the  general  coast  chart  in  use  at  the  present  time,  is  much  in  error,  from  latitude  28°  N.  to 
the  northward  as  far  as  latitude  32°.  St.  Geronimo  affords  a good  shelter,  on  its  northeast 
side,  from  northwesterly  winds,  a convenient  distance  from  the  shore.  The  distance  from  the 
mainland  is  three  miles.  A reef  lies  between  the  island  and  the  shore,  where  the  sea  breaks 
heavily  in  rough  weather.  There  is  a good  passage,  however,  between  the  reef  and  the  island, 
and  when  the  sea  is  smooth  the  thick  kelp  marks  the  shoalest  places.  Rocks  awash,  or  just 
above  water,  form  a line  of  breakers  from  the  island  a mile  or  two  to  the  southward.  Yessels 
of  ordinary  draught  may  pass  between  it  and  the  main. 

Guadalupe  Island  is  a high  elevation  of  land  running  nearly  north  and  south,  in  extent 
about  15  miles.  There  is  no  safe  anchorage  around  it,  the  shores  being  bold,  and  its  banks 
generally  high  and  precipitous.  The  highest  land,  which  is  near  the  northern  extremity,  is  not 
less  than  3,400  feet  above  the  sea,  with  a growth  of  pines  or  cedros  upon  it  similar  to  Cedros 
Island.  On  landing,  the  island  does  not  present  that  parched  appearance  as  those  nearer  the 
coast,  still  vegetation  is  by  no  means  abundant ; fresh  water  is  found  here,  and  goats  in  large 
numbers  find  sustenance  among  the  ravines.  Fur-seal  and  sea-elephant  once  made  the 
shores  a favorite  resorting-place.  Two  small  islets  lie  off  its  south  end  ; both  are  quite  barren. 
Some  persons  of  state  are  said  to  have  been  banished  here  from  Mexico.  A vessel  passed 
near  the  island  several  years  since,  the  crew  of  which  discovered  a signal,  and  the  captain 
landed ; to  his  surprise,  he  found  six  or  eight  Mexicans,  men,  women  and  children,  w ho  im- 
plored him  to  take  them  on  board,  w'hieh  request  he  granted,  and  landed  them  on  the  coast; 
for  this  act  of  kindness  he  received  the  sincere  thanks  of  the  party,  it  being  all  that  they 
could  give,  being  in  abject  poverty,  their  scanty  clothing  having  been  made  from  goat-skins. 
The  personal  effects  of  the  party  consisted  of  the  garments  they  stood  in,  a few  earthen  dishes, 
two  or  three  flint-lock  muskets,  a rusty  cavalry-sword,  and  a handful  of  cotton  fabrics,  much 
the  worse  for  wear. 

Elide  Island  is  in  latitude  28°  29'  N.,  longitude  114°  25'  W.,  a naked  rock,  one  mile  in 
circumference.  A few  years  ago  it  was  covered  with  guano.  From  1857  till  the  supply  was 
exhausted,  about  2S,000  tons  were  shipped  from  this  place.  It  is  close  to  the  coast,  and  the 
natives  come  with  their  produce  to  sell  to  the  parties  working  on  the  island,  and  to  the  ships  ly- 
ing there.  The  articles  of  trade  were  dried  figs,  oranges,  and  cattle,  which  were  brought  from 
the  missions  of  St.  Borja  and  Gertrudes,  distant  36  miles.  The  nearest  fresh  water  from 
Elide  is  seven  miles  to  the  eastward,  on  the  mainland.  Chester’s  Island  is  a mere  islet,  lying 
close  to  the  north  side  of  Toint  St.  Eugenio,  and  has  only  been  brought  to  notice  on  account 
of  a guano  deposit  that  was  taken  from  it  several  years  ago  by  an  American  sea-captain, 
whose  name  the  island  has  since  borne. 

Cedros  Island  bounds  the  west  side  of  San  Sebastian  Viseaino  Bay,  its  south  point  is  in 
latitude  28°  03'  N.,  longitude  115°  25'  W. ; it  is  an  island  of  mountains,  nearly  its  whole  ex- 
tent being  a mass  of  high  abrupt  peaks,  the  highest  being  2,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  may  be  seen  in  clear  weather  a distance  of  60  miles.  On  near  approach  its  sombre 
and  barren  appearance  is  any  thing  but  inviting.  Many  of  the  southern  slopes  present  a dark- 
red  hue,  interspersed  with  high  variegated  cliffs  that  give  a little  change  to  the  otherwise  dull 
6cene.  On  landing,  one  is  sensible  of  the  extremely  dry  atmosphere  prevailing;  there  must 
be,  however,  occasionally  heavy  rains  producing  mountain  torrents,  which  have  cut  their  way 
through  the  sand  and  gravel  bottoms  that  skirt  the  southern  bases,  but  they  are  of  rare  occur- 
rence, those  best  acquainted,  who  have  been  living  there  or  along  the  coast  for  nearly  the  last 
live  years,  have  never  known  it  to  bo  visited  by  any  other  than  light  showers,  and  those  at 
long  intervals  apnrt.  On  the  northeast  side,  about  three  miles  from  the  extreme  north  end,  a 
low,  sandj  point  makes  out ; to  the  south  of  this  there  is  good  anchorage  during  the  prevailing 
coast-winds.  In  a gulch  near  by  is  a small  stream  of  fresh  water,  and  likewise  in  several  of 
the  valleys  leading  from  the  shore  to  the  southward  water  may  be  found  within  a mile  or  two 
of  the  beach.  At  one  of  theso  places  it  is  of  excellent  quality.  The  only  practical  place, 
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however,  fora  vessel  to  obtain  a supply,  is  on  the  southeast  side,  where  is  found  a spring 
running  through  rushes  at  the  foot  of  a high  peak  close  to  the  shore.  The  casks  are  filled 
by  placing  them  within  a few  feet  of  the  stream,  and  conducting  the  water  into  them  by  means 
of  a wooden  spout,  on  the  side  of  which  were  the  words,  “ Whoever  uses  this  will  please  put 
it  in  its  proper  place,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  come  for  water.”  Anchorage  may  be  had 
off  this  spring  within  two  cables  of  the  shore  in  20  fathoms  water,  but  a much  better  place 
for  a large  vessel  to  lie  is  two  miles  farther  south,  off  a low  shingle  beach,  where  it  is  not  so 
deep,  and  the  gusts  that  come  down  the  mountain  when  the  wind  is  west  are  not  so  heavy  as 
at  the  other  anchorage.  A vessel  can  always  find  shelter  from  the  northwest  winds  on  the 
south  side  of  the  island,  the  depth  varying  from  6 to  20  fathoms,  and  these  winds  blow  with 
the  regularity  of  a “ trade  ” from  May  to  October,  and  the  only  precaution  to  be  kept  in  mind 
in  choosing  an  anchorage,  is  to  avoid  fixed  kelp.  From  October  to  May,  much  of  the  time 
the  winds  are  light  and  the  weather  delightful.  Occasionally  a strong  norther,  or  a light 
southeaster  or  southwest  gale  blows  the  first  part  of  the  winter,  and  strong  gales  from  the 
northwest  again  set  in  about  the  1st  of  May. 

PRODUCTIONS  OP  THE  ISLAND. 

There  are  several  species  of  small  trees  scattered  about  the  lower  portions  of  the  island, 
as  well  as  clusters  of  tall  pines  or  cedros  on  the  high  ridges  of  the  north  end,  which  may  have 
suggested  the  name  cedros.  Among  the  dwarf  species  is  one  called  by  the  whalers  “ tama- 
arind-tree,”  from  its  bearing  fruit  similar  in  taste  to  the  real  fruit  of  that  name.  An  ever- 
green is  found  which  produces  a nut,  shaped  largest  in  the  middle,  tapering  to  both  ends, 
about  an  inch  in  length.  If  eaten  to  the  number  of  six  or  eight,  it  will  produce  headache  and 
vomiting.  The  most  peculiar  tree  found  is  the  “ tay-tay  ” so  called ; it  appears  swelled  out  of 
all  natural  proportions,  and  is  of  a light  spongy  nature.  When  an  incision  is  made  through 
the  bark,  a milky  gum  exudes  freely ; this  gum,  mixed  with  the  tallow  of  the  native  goat,  seems 
to  have  been  a sovereign  remedy  with  the  former  frequenters  here,  for  cuts,  burns,  etc.  Goats 
and  deer,  in  small  numbers,  are  found,  that  feed  chiefly  on  the  tender  twigs  of  the  tay-tay, 
and  the  protruding  roots  of  the  cactus.  The  flesh  of  the  latter  is  invariably  tender  and  fine- 
flavored,  while  that  of  the  former  is  all  seasons  tough  and  unpalatable.  The  climate,  or  what 
they  feed  on,  perhaps  both,  prevent  them  from  being  strong  and  active,  as  is  their  real  nature 
to  be.  Sailors  when  on  shore  run  them  down,  and  frequently  catch  them  in  that  way. 

seals  And  sea  elephants. 

Seals  and  sea-elephants  once  basked  upon  the  shores  of  this  isolated  spot  in  vast  numbers, 
and  in  years  past  its  surrounding  shores  teemed  with  sealers,  sea-elephant,  and  sea-otter 
hunters  ; the  remains  of  their  rude  stone-houses  are  still  to  be  seen  in  many  convenient  places, 
which  were  once  the  habitations  of  these  hardy  men  ; one  of  these  houses  found  on  the  west 
side  is  of  large  dimensions,  a rough  measurement  making  it  40  feet  square.  The  sea-elephants, 
amphibious  animals,  at  particular  seasons  of  the  year  come  on  shore  to  shed  their  coats, 
and  bring  forth  their  young,  and  in  various  numbers  lie  promiscuously  along  the  beach,  or 
up  the  ravines  near  by  ; they  are  gregarious,  and  when  not  disturbed  will  congregate  in  “ rook- 
eries ” of  hundreds.  None  but  the  full-aged  males  have  the  proboscis  ; some  of  them  are  truly 
enormous  creatures,  being  from  12  to  20  feet  long,  and  otherwise  of  proportionate  size  with 
the  common  seal,  which  in  form  nearly  resembles  the  same.  The  female  is  about  half  the 
size  of  the  male ; before  shedding  their  coats,  both  the  male  and  female  are  of  a yellowish 
brown,  but  after  the  old  coat  falls  off  they  become  the  color  of  the  land-elephant,  and  con- 
tinue so  for  four  or  five  months,  then  gradually  change  to  the  former  color  again;  A singular 
fact  connected  with  these  animals  is,  that  they  have  never  been  found  north  of  the  equator, 
except  on  the  islands  and  coast  of  California,  their  chief  haunts  being  in  the  high  southern 
latitudes.  When  on  land  they  are  naturally  clumsy  in  their  movements,  but  at  times  in  their 
own  defence  exhibit  more  agility  than  one  would  think  them  capable  of.  On  first  coming  to 
their  favorite  landings,  a gently  rising  sandy  or  pebbly  beach,  they  are  very  fat,  the  largest 
making  from  four  to  six  barrels  of  oil,  but  after  “ shedding  ” they  becomes  so  poor  by  the  time 
they  return  to  the  water  again  that  they  would  not  yield  more  than  half  that  quantity.  The 
usual  manner  of  taking  them  is  for  a party  of  men,  in  one  or  more  boats,  armed  with  clubs, 
lances,  and  rifles,  to  land  in  front  or  near  the  rookery  while  they  are  asleep.  Then  stationing 
themselves  between  the  animals  and  the  water,  with  one  simultaneous  rush,  with  weapon  in 
hand,  the  work  of  slaughter  commences.  What  seems  strange  to  those  unacquainted,  they 
all  move  in  a body  up  the  beach  away  from  the  water,  where  they  may  be  captured  at  pleas- 
ure. Now  and  then  some  overgrown  male,  that  may  have  escaped  from  some  former  attack, 
will  stand  his  ground  ; a ball  from  a rifle  through  his  brain  dispatches  him  at  once,  and  all 
rush  on  again  to  share  the  sport  together.  The  quantity  of  blood  in  the  elephant  is  surpris- 
ing ; it  is  supposed  to  be  fully  double  in  proportion  to  that  of  a bullock.  They  are  taken 
for  their  oil,  which  is  of  good  quality,  and  next  to  sperm  for  lubricating  purposes. 

THE  SEA-LION  AND  SEAL. 

The  sea-lion,  also  amphibious,  is  nothing  more  than  the  full-grown  male  hair-seal,  its  length 
being  eight  or  nine  feet,  otherwise  of  proportionate  size  compared  with  the  sea-elephant.  The 
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female  is  called  a “ clap-match the  “ flippers  ” of  the  lion,  which  take  the  place  of  legs,  are 
longer,  and  the  animal  on  land  or  in  water  is  more  active,  than  the  elephant  Those  found  on  the 
coast  of  California  are  of  a dark-brown  color,  and  are  destitute  of  the  mane  which  this 
species  have  that  inhabit  a high  southern  latitude.  The  food  of  the  seal  is  principally  fish, 
but  occasionally  birds  ; this  is  the  case  with  the  lion  particularly.  The  manner  in  which  they 
decoy  and  catch  the  white  and  gray  gulls  exhibits  a high  order  of  instinct ; when  in  pursuit  of 
these  birds  the  seal  dives  deep  under  water,  swims  a short  distance  from  where  it  disappeared, 
then  rises  slowly  again,  just  showing  the  tip  of  its  nose  above  the  surface,  giving  it  a rotary 
motion,  as  often  we  see  a kind  of  water-bug  at  play.  The  unwary  bird  on  the  wing  seeing 
the  object  alights  near  by  to  catch  it ; at  that  moment  the  animal  again  settles,  and,  at  one 
bound,  with  extended  jaws,  seizes  its  prey. 

The  fur-seal  in  form  and  habit  is  much  like  the  hair  species,  except  that  they  delight  in  play- 
ing through  the  heavy  surf  on  a rocky  shore ; they  are  covered  with  a fine  fur,  which  makes 
their  skins  valuable.  The  full-grown  males  are  called  “ wigs,”  the  females  and  pups  have  the 
same  name  as  the  hair-seals  ; all  of  them  are  taken  for  their  skins  and  oil,  and  in  the  same  way  as 
the  sea-elephant,  unless  they  are  found  on  narrow  beaches,  or  detached  rocks  ; in  such  places 
they  are  shot  with  a rifle.  But  those  innumerable  herds  of  sea-elephants  have  long  since 
been  nearly  exterminated,  and  here  seals  likewise  are  found  only  in  comparatively  small 
numbers. 

ACCOUNT  OF  TWO  MEN  LIVING  ON  THE  ISLAND. 

Although  extremely  barren,  man  may  live  on  the  productions  here  found,  as  will  appear 
from  the  following : In  1856  two  men  were  left  on  San  Bonito  Island,  by  the  American 

sloop  Ino,  to  take  seals,  while  the  others  on  board  went  to  another  point  on  the  coast  for  the 
same  purpose,  intending  in  due  time  to  return,  but  the  Ino  never  came.  As  a last  resort  the 
two  adventurers  crossed  over  in  a small  boat  to  Cedros  ; here  they  passed  three  months,  living 
principally  on  the  flesh  of  the  deer,  which  they  hunted  in  the  mountains  ; their  names  were 
Francis  Miller  and  J.  N.  Whitney.  These  men  were  inured  to  hardship  and  rough  living, 
but  they  came  to  the  firm  conclusion  that  bread  was  the  staff  of  life,  although  they  consumed 
incredible  quantities  of  deer-meat  and  fish.  Still,  to  use  their  own  expression,  they  “ always 
felt  hungry.” 

It  is  said,  by  those  having  had  experience  in  searching  for  minerals,  that  indications  of 
extensive  deposits  are  found  scattered  over  the  island,  gold  and.  copper  predominating. 
Whether  any  valuable  mines  do  exist  remains  to  be  proved. 

SAN  BONITO  ISLANDS. 

The  San  Bonito  Islands  are  three  in  number ; two  of  them  are  moderately  high,  the  middle 
one  quite  low,  latitude  28°  3',  longitude  115°  45'.  They  lie  15  miles  west  from  Cedos ; they  are 
separated  from  each  other  by  narrow  passages,  where  boats  may  pass  through  in  safety,  but 
not  practicable  for  large  vessels.  The  whole  length  of  the  three  islands  is  not  over  10  miles. 
The  western  one  is  largest,  being  about  five  miles  in  extent ; the  other  two  about  half  the  size. 
All  three  are  very  barren,  affording  neither  wood  nor  water;  seal  and  sea-elephant  are  the  only 
animals  found  on  them,  of  these  there  were  formerly  large  numbers.  In  1S53  there  were 
found  on  the  south  side  of  the  largest  of  the  group  the  remains  of  a Japanese  junk  ; whether 
it  was  some  part  of  one  said  to  have  been  cast  away  on  the  coast  of  Oregon  several  years 
ago,  or  the  remains  of  some  other  Asiatic  craft,  is  a matter  of  conjecture.  That  it  was  one 
or  the  other  there  is  but  little  doubt ; the  planks  were  fastened  together  on  the  edges,  with 
spikes  or  bolts  of  a flat  shape,  with  the  head  all  on  one  side.  The  seams  were  not  straight, 
although  the  workmanship  otherwise  was  good ; it  appeared  to  be  the  bottom  of  a vessel, 
and  gave  evidence  of  having  been  a long  time  on  shore.  Anchorage  may  be  had  on  the 
southeast  side  of  the  middle  island  in  from  10  to  20  fathoms,  but  the  bottom  is  quite  rocky 
and  poor  holding-ground. 

NATIVIDAD  ISLAND. 

Between  Cedros  Island  and  the  coast  lies  the  island  of  Natividad,  which  rises  700  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  ; its  length  is  five  miles,  and  not  more  than  one  mile  wide,  perfectly 
barren,  the  breeding-place  of  large  numbers  of  sea-fowl  and  seal.  From  an  islet  of  the  west 
end  (Maria  Island)  several  small  cargoes  of  guano  have  been  taken;  it  was  at  this  places 
few  years  ago  that  several  American  ships  left  in  a great  hurry,  their  masters  supposing  they 
had  been  warned  off  by  true  Mexican  authority. 

St.  Roque  Island  is  in  latitude  27°  N.,  and  less  than  two  miles  from  the  coast ; it  is  a low 
rock,  nearly  covered  with  coarse  gravel  and  light  sand,  intermixed  with  bird-lime.  The  whole 
extent  of  the  island  is  not  over  five  square  miles ; its  shores  are  the  lierding-places  of  seals 
’and  once  a favorite  resort  of  the  sca-elcphant ; large  numbers  of  the  small  sea-fowl  called 
“mutton-birds”  burrow  in  the  sandy  covering  of  the  island,  where  they  hatch  their  young. 
Good  shelter  can  be  found  for  a small  vessel  between  the  island  and  the  main,  which  is  occa- 
sionally mnde  use  of  by  sealers. 

Asuncion  Island  is  of  the  same  description  as  St.  Roque,  except  being  a little  higher;  it 
is  in  latitude  2(’>°  50'  N.,  longitude  114"  W.,  and  affords  a good  anchorage  on  its  southeastern 
side  in  12  to  15  fathoms  water,  well  sheltered  from  the  prevailing  northwest  winds. 
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SANTA  MARGARITA  ISLAND, 

As  mentioned  before,  is  high,  broken,  and  extremely  barren.  Yague  reports  have  frequently 
been  circulated  about  veins  of  coal,  copper,  and  gold,  hidden  in  its  mountains.  We  have 
never  known  of  any  real  discovery  being  made  of  the  precious  metals,  or  deposits  of  coal. 
Two  ships’  companies  once  carried  on  gold-mining  (as  they  supposed)  for  a few  weeks  pretty 
extensively,  and  large  quantities  of  the  virgin  metal  were  taken  on  board,  but,  much  to  the 
disgust  of  all  concerned,  it  proved  to  be  nothing'but  iron  pyrites. 

GENERAL  REMARKS. 

The  whole  extent  of  the  west  coast  is  quite  barren,  and  its  approaches  bold,  except  at  such 
points  as  have  been  before  spoken  of  in  this  report.  San  Bartolom6  and  Magdalena  Bays  are 
both  excellent  harbors,  and  their  entrances  free  from  all  hidden  dangers  ; the  latter  has  an 
extent  of  navigable  lagoons  connected  with  it  of  over  100  miles.  There  are  many  places 
where  anchorage  may  be  found,  and  roadsteads  where  a ship  may  lie  and  find  some  shelter 
from  the  prevailing  coast-winds  ; also,  islets  that  have  not  been  made  mention  of, — in  fact, 
there  is  but  little  extent  of  coast  where  anchorage  cannot  be  had  in  case  of  necessity.  The 
climate  is  a pleasant  one  ; the  principal  sources  of  wealth  have  been  its  whale  and  seal  fish- 
eries, guano,  and  salt ; of  the  latter  there  is  comparatively  an  unbounded  supply.  Of  guano 
there  are  now  no  deposits  known  worthy  of  notice.  The  whale  and  seal  fisheries  have  from 
the  beginning  been  monopolized  by  American  vessels ; a few  French,  English,  and  other  for- 
eign flags  might  be  seen  along  the  coast,  among  the  many  ships  that  wore  the  stars  and 
stripes.  All  combined  have  nearly  exhausted  this  branch  of  commerce,  so  that  where  once 
the  waters  were  alive  with  different  varieties  of  marine  animals  that  gave  adventurous  em- 
ployment to  the  hardy  mariner,  and  wealth  to  the  merchant,  now  only  are  seen  a few  strag- 
glers making  their  periodical  migrations.  The  sea-beaches  of  island  and  coast,  once  the  herd- 
ing-places  of  these  amphibious  animals,  whose  peltries  were  highly  prized  among  the  en- 
lightened classes  of  both  Europe  and  America,  are  now  deserted ; except  at  the  most  inac- 
cessible points,  there  are  but  few  found,  and  their  wild  and  watchful  habits  plainly  tell  that 
the  species  is  nearly  annihilated.  Of  the  four  sources  of  wealth  before  mentioned,  salt  seems 
to  be  the  only  one  that  has  not  been  to  a great  extent  exhausted. 

The  interior  of  the  peninsula  must  be  much  more  productive,  to  sustain  the  numerous  herds 
of  cattle,  and  varied  animal  life,  that  range  through  the  hills  and  valleys,  from  Cape  San 
Lucas  to  San  Diego. 

, C.  M.  Scahmon. 
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JOURNAL  OF  THE  EXPEDITION  OF  MR,  J.  D.  HAWKS  AND 
PARTY,  THROUGH  THE  INTERIOR  OF  THE  PENINSULA  OF 
LOWER  CALIFORNIA,  FROM  SAN  DOMINGO  TO  SAN  DIEGO. 

On  the  21st  day  of  April,  1849,  the  New  Grenadian  schooner  San  Juan,  23  tons,  having 
23  persons  on  board,  sailed  from  the  port  of  Panama,  bound  for  San  Francisco.  In  49  days 
she  made  the  harbor  of  Acapulco,  and  sailed  from  there  on  the  21st  of  June.  On  the  10th 
day  of  August  she  came  to  anchor  at  Point  San  Domingo,  Lower  California,  At  this  place  a 
spring  of  water  was  found  near  the  shore,  and  the  schooner  was  supplied  with  about  300  gal- 
lons, which  was  taken  off  in  India-rubber  bags  through  the  surf.  A party  of  six  of  the  pas- 
sengers was  made  up,  consisting  of  the  following  persons : J.  D.  Hawks,  Daniel  T.  Hulett,  George 
IT.  Davis,. John  C.  Gilsey,  Hepry  M.  Smith,  and  J.  J.  Ellis,  to  proceed  by  land  to  San  Diego. 
Having  purchased  a horse  of  some  Spaniards  who  were,  travelling  south,  we  packed  such  ar- 
ticles as  we  could  conveniently  upon  him,  but  each  of  the  men  was  obliged  to  make  a pack 
for  himself  to  carry.  Bidding  our  companions  farewell,  we  started  at  about  two  o’clock 
r.  m.,  on  the  11th  of  August,  taking  the  road  which  was  made  by  the  Jesuits  some  200  years 
since.  We  travelled  about  nine  miles,  and  encamped  at  dark  near  the  foot  of  a mountain, 
very  much  fatigued.  Throwing  ourselves  upon  the  ground,  we  were  soon  asleep.  We  had 
failed  to  provide  ourselves  with  a sufficient  quantity  of  water. 

August  12 lit. — Started  at  four  o’clock,  by  moonlight.  The  road  was  so  blind  that  we  were 
obliged  till  daylight  to  feel  our  way  with  our  hands.  We  travelled  about  six  miles,  and  were 
overjoyed  at  finding  water.  This  was  in  oue  of  the  river-beds,  and  in  the  rainy  season  must 
be  quite  a considerable  stream,  but  now  it  was  nearly  dried  up,  and  the  water  was  only  found 
in  pools,  and  very  warm.  We  caught  a few  fish  in  one  of  the  largest  of  the  holes,  and  having 
cooked  and  eaten  them,  we  started  at  4 p.  it.  on  our  journey.  We  travelled  about  six  miles, 
and  encamped  for  the  night  on  an  extensive  plain.  The  feet  of  some  of  the  men  are  getting 
very  sore.  The  earth  is  parched  up  ; there  are  no  signs  of  vegetation,  except  the  cactus,  a 
few  shrubs,  and  sage.  Every  plant  and  shrub  is  guarded  with  thorns,  and  as  we  pass  along 
they  will  penetrate  our  flesh,  and  we  frequently  pull  them  out,  and  find  they  have  been  im- 
bedded for  half  an  inch. 

August  13tA.— Started  at  four  in  the  morning,  and  travelled  about  two  miles,  when  we 
came  to  water,  which  was  in  a small  valley.  This  water  was  only  in  small  quantities,  but  we 
found  some  under  the  shade  of  a large  rock,  that  was  quite  cool  and  refreshing.  In  this  val- 
ley we  found  immense  quantities  of  the  cactus — some  of  the  species  known  as  Cireus  ; 
being  eighteen  inches  in  diameter  and  from  20  to  30  feet  in  height.  Here  we  met  a Spaniard, 
who  gave  us  some  grapes  and  figs,  which  were  very  grateful.  We  filled  our  pouches  and  bot- 
tles with  water,  and  again  started  for  the  rancho  San  Jos6  de  Grace,  which  the  Spaniard  told 
us  was  three  leagues  distant.  The  sun  was  intensely  hot,  and  in  passing  through  some  of 
the  ravines  among  the  mountains  there  was  not  a breath  of  air.  In  about  eight  miles’  travel 
we  came  again  to  water,  where  we  halted,  washed,  and  were  greatly  refreshed.  Started  again, 
and  were  soon  in  sight  of  the  rancho,  which  consists  of  some  five  or  six  houses.  This  valley  is 
very  small,  and  is  entirely  surrounded  by  high  mountains.  It  cannot  be  more  than  two  or 
two  and  a half  miles  across  it  in  its  greatest  extent,  and  not  more  than  a half  or  three-quar- 
ters of  a mile  wide.  The  soil  is  very  fine,  and  we  found  all  kinds  of  tropical  fruits,  such  as 
figs,  grapes,  pomegranates,  peaches,  oranges,  and  lemons ; likewise  tobacco,  cotton,  corn, 
wheat,  with  melons,  etc.  There  is  a fine  stream  of  water,  that  is  used  for  irrigation.  The 
people  were  at  first  quite  suspicious  of  us,  not  knowing  whether  we  were  friends  or  enemies, 
as  they  had  not  heard  of  the  cessation  of  hostilities  and  the  treaty  between  Mexico  and  the 
United  States.  We  soon  gave  them  to  understand  that  they  need  be  under  no  apprehension 
in  regard  to  us,  and  we  had  their  confidence.  We  learn  that  Don  Jos4,  the  owner  of  the 
rancho,  will  be  at  home  to-morrow  ; that  he  has  several  mules  with  him,  and  we  shall  wait, 
and  engage  him  to  take  us  for  a short  distance  on  our  way.  We  spread  our  blankets  in  a 
small  storehouse,  and  were  soon  asleep. 

August  14 th. — While  partaking  of  a dish  of  ortola,  with  some  grapes,  for  our  breakfast, 
we  espied  Don  Jos6  coming  down  the  mountain.  As  soon  ns  he  arrived  we  engaged  him  to 
take  us  to  the  ranch  of  Scfior  Ramon  Argulnr,  some  nine  leagues  distant  At  this  place  we 
learned  that  two  Americans  had  but  a few  days  before  passed  by,  who  had  left  a vessel  by 
means  of  a raft  which  had  gone  to  pieces  in  the  surf,  and  they  were  unable  to  regain  the 
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schooner.  From  the  description  given,  we  are  under  the  impression  that  they  are  from  the 
schooner  Jose  Cascaras,  which  was  built  by  some  Americans  at  the  port  of  La  Union.  These 
men  had  been  wrecked  on  the  steamer  Galyeston,  in  the  bay  of  Honduras,  crossed  the  country, 
and  at  La  Union  had  built  this  schooner  of  13  tons,  and  put  to  sea  in  her. 

August  15th. — At  three  o’clock  in  the  morning  we  were  ready  for  a start,  and,  having  taken 
leave  of  our  kind  friends,  with  Jose  for  our  guide,  we  commenced  the  ascent  of  the  mountain. 
In  about  one  hour  we  had  reached  the  top.  Here  we  came  upon  an  extensive  plain  which  we 
were  to  cross,  and  at  eight  o’clock  we  halted  15  miles  on  our  way.  We  found  water  in  a deep 
ravine,  into  which  we  descended  by  a very  rocky  and  precipitous  road ; in  some  places  it  was 
so  steep  that  it  was  fearful  to  ride  over.  This  is  one  of  the  wildest  places  imaginable.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  ravine  there  is  a perpendicular  wall  Of  rock  from  four  to  six  hundred 
feet  in  height,  and  the  whole  place  is  covered  with  immense  boulders  of  stone. 

We  remained  in  the  ravine  until  one  o’clock  p.  m.,  when  we  started,  and,  passing  over  a 
very  dry  and  inhospitable  country,  we  reached  the  rancho  Patroeruna,  where  we  found  Senor 
Ramon  Argular.  An  hour  before  reaching  the  ranch  we  were  drenched  to  the  skin  by  a 
heavy  shower  of  rain. 

At  this  place  our  horse  which  we  purchased  of  the  Spaniard  before  starting  gave  out,  and 
we  sold  him  to  Senor  Argular  for  $6.  We  expected  to  be  able  to  obtain  at  this  place  a supply 
of  horses  and  mules,  but  are  disappointed,  and  we  have  made  an  arrangement  with  our  faith- 
ful guide,  Don  Jose,  to  go  on  with  us  to  the  mission  of  San  Ignacio,  which  is  two  days’  travel 
from  here.  The  loss  of  our  horse  reduced  us  now  to  the  necessity  of  taking  one  of  the  mules  for 
our  baggage,  and  as  the  feet  of  two  of  the  party  are  too  sore  to  admit  of  their  walking,  the 
balance  of  the  party  are  obliged  to  perform  nearly  the  whole  of  the  distance  on  foot.  After 
a supper  of  boiled  beans,  we  were  conducted  to  one  of  the  out-houses,  which  we  were  to 
occupy  for  the  night. 

Here  we  saw  Joseph  Adams,  of  Baltimore,  one  of  the  two  Americans  who  had  passed  the 
ranch  of  San  Jose  de  Grace,  and  he  gave  us  a history  of  their  trials.  From  his  account  it  appears 
that  when  the  schooner  Jose  Cascaras  was  in  about  latitude  25°  30'  north,  they  were  on  short 
allowance  of  water.  Four  of  the  passengers  left  the  schooner  in  the  only  boat ; they  had  to  land 
through  the  surf,  intending  to  proceed  by  land ; they  Were  taken  off  by  the  steward  of  the 
schooner,  who  was  to  have  returned  to  the  vessel  with  the  boat.  The  schooner  waited  nearly 
a day  for  his  return,  but  as  he  did  not  appear  they  supposed  that  he  had  gone  on  with  the 
others,  and  left  them  without  a boat.  They  then  set  sail  and  went  above  latitude  26",  where 
they  made  a raft  of  some  barrels,  and  Dr.  Phillips,  of  Mississippi,  and  Joseph  Adams,  volun- 
teered to  land  on  it  through  the  surf  in  search  of  water.  The  raft  went  to  pieces  in  the 
breakers,  and  they  were  not  able  to  regain  the  schooner,  and  were  left  on  this  desolate  coast 
without  food  or  clothing.  They  were  supplied  for  two  days  by  Captain  Hamilton  of  the 
schooner  with  food,  which  was  sent  to  them  in  a barrel,  which  was  taken  ashore  by  the  tide 
and  secured  by  them.  At  the  end  of  this  time  the  captain  sent  them  a note  stating  that  the 
water  on  the  schooner  was  exhausted,  and  directing  them  to  proceed  to  the  bay  of  San  Bar- 
tolome,  and  that  he  would  put  in  there  for  them.  They  wandered  on  to  the  northwest,  and 
just  at  night  struck  the  road,  and  in  two  days  they  arrived  at  San  Jose  de  Grace.  Dr. 
Phillips  has  gone  on,  and  Mr.  Adams  intends  to  go  from  this  to  San  Rosalie  on  the  Gulf  of 
California  to  try  and  get  a passage  to  Mazatlan.  Dr.  Phillips  was  in  the  steamer  Galveston 
when  she  was  wrecked  in  the  bay  of  Honduras. 

August  16  th. — Started  thismorning  at  5 o’clock,  and  went  about  five  leagues,  when  we  came 
to  water,  and  remained  until  afternoon,  as  the  heat  is  too  oppressive  to  travel  in  the  middle 
of  the  day.  At  2 o’clock  we  started  and  passed  over  a very  rough  country.  There  is  a suc- 
cession of  plains  and  steep  mountains.  The  ground  for  the  entire  distance  is  covered  with 
immense  quantities  of  stones,  as  though  they  had  been  emptied  from  carts  and  spread  around, 
wc  passed  to-day  large  tracts  that  appeared  to  have  been  grouted  with  lime  and  sand,  and 
the  crevices  of  the  rocks  were  filled  as  though  done  by  masonry.  Passing  over  one  of  the 
mountains,  we  came  in  sight  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  We  suppose  we  are  in  latitude  27°  30.' 
We  encamped  at  5 o’clock  on  the  banks  of  one  of  the  dry  rivers;  there  was  but  little  water, 
and  we  found  it  only  in  holes.  It  was  very  good,  however.  We  spread  our  blankets  under 
a mesquit-tree  for  the  night. 

August  1 lUh. — Started  at  3.45  a.  m.  It  was  quite  dark,  and  our  road  very  blind  ; for  an 
hour  or  more  we  were  obliged  to  pick  our  way  over  immense  stones,  and  through  brush  and 
cactus ; this  was  the  most  fatiguing  and  worst  place  we  have  yet  seen.  The  road  in  some 
places  is  well  defined,  and  has  been  made  by  throwing  the  stones  on  each  side,  so  that  for 
miles  they  are  piled  up  like  winrows,  and  in  other  places  the  track  is  entirely  obliterated,  the 
road  having  been  washed  out.  We  saw  to-day  some  cochineal  or  a bug  similar  to  it.  At  7i} 
r.  m.  we  arrived  at  the  rancho  of  San  Joachin,  which  is  about  five  leagues  from  where  we 
encamped  last,  night.  This  is  one  of  the  old  missions  gone  now  entirely  to  ruin.  It  consists 
of  two  stone  buildings,  or  rather  parts  of  the  walls.  There  is  some  fruit  here,  such  as  figs, 
grapes,  pomegranates,  etc.  A little  jerk-beef  with  some  grapes  was  all  we  could  get  to  eat. 
This  place  is  occupied  by  an  aged  American,  named  Noah  Hall,  who  has  been  in  the  country 
some  thirty-five  years.  Mr.  Hall  landed  at  the  bay  of  San  Bartolome  or  Furth  Bay,  from 
a whale-ship  that  put  in  there.  We  learned  from  Mr.  Hall  that  some  time  since  a Peruvian 
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brig  was  abandoned  near  this  on  the  coast,  and  most  of  the  passengers  and  crew  are  sup- 
posed to  have  perished ; only  two  are  known  to  have  survived,  and  they  were  fifteen  days 
without  water.  The  mate,  who  was  an  American,  with  one  of  the  crew,  was  saved,  having 
been  found  by  a party  going  from  San  Rosalie  to  some  other  ports  on  the  gulf.  They 
had  been  wandering  for  62  days;  the  vessel  was  at  anchor  when  abandoned,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  gone  to  pieces.  The  body  of  the  captain,  with  his  papers,  was  found  some 
time  afterward. 

We  left  San  Joachin  at  2.45  p.  m.,  and  proceeded  over  a very  good  road,  some  three  leagues, 
to  the  mission  of  San  Ignacio.  Here  we  overtook  four  of  the  passengers  from  the  San  Juan, 
who  had  left  two  days  before  us.  They  had  taken  up  their  quarters  in  a large  room  attached 
to  the  church,  and  we  joined  them  there. 

August  1 8th. — The  church  buildings  of  San  Ignacio  are  in  a very  good  state  of  repair,  and 
we  find  the  padre  who  has  charge  of  the  mission  a very  excellent  man.  He  has  been  con- 
stant in  his  attentions  to  us,  and  has  assisted  us  materially  in  making  our  purchases  of 
animals,  etc.  He  invited  us  into  his  library,  where  we  found  a fine  collection  of  books,  maps, 
etc.  We  found  here  a map  of  Mexico,  including  Lower  California,  from  which  we  have  made 
notes  for  our  future  guidance.  The  padre  has  kindly  offered  to  send  letters  -for  us  through 
Mexico,  and  I shall  avail  myself  of  his  offer  and  write  home.  He  has  also  given  me  a letter 
to  the  padre  of  San  Tomas,  and  I think  this  may  be  of  service  to  us  as  we  journey  through 
the  country. 

Besides  the  church  buildings,  the  town  is  composed  of  a few  miserable  huts.  The  whole 
country  appears  to  be  under  the  proprietorship  of  a portly  old  Castilian,  named  Don  Buen- 
tura,  or  Buenaventura.  He  owns  all  the  cattle  and  horses,  and  we  are  endeavoring  to  make 
some  purchases  from  him.  We  were  obliged  to-day  to  bring  him  to  terms.  One  of  our  party 
had  a quantity  of  jewelry,  consisting  of  rings,  chains,  etc.,  and  as  we  were  trading,  a Spaniard 
very  coolly  put  a ring  on  his  finger,  and  went  off  with  it  against  the  remonstrances  of  the  owner. 
He  appealed  to  Buentura  to  have  him  stop  the  man,  but  he  affected  indifference,  and  allowed 
the  fellow  to  mount  a horse  and  ride  off  with  it.  We  at  once  determined  that  it  would  not 
answer  to  allow  the  matter  to  rest  in  this  manner,  and  the  whole  party  of  six,  armed  with  a 
rifle  and  pistols,  went  immediately  to  the  house  of  Buentura.  As  he  saw  this  formidable 
army  approaching,  he  surrendered,  coming  forward  and  asking  the  value  of  the  ring.  I 
answered  §10,  and  he  said  that  he  would  settle  it,  and  we  marched  back  to  our  quarters.  In 
about  half  an  hour  he  came  in  and  handed  us  the  amount,  and  we  had  very  little  trouble  in 
trading  with  him  after  this.  He  sent  out  for  some  horses,  and  sold  us  some  saddles,  and 
assisted  us  in  various  ways. 

Sunday , August  19 th. — Not  much  attention  is  paid  to  Sunday  here.  The.  church  was 
open  for  mass  in  the  morning,  with  an  afternoon  service,  with  a sermon.  We  were  invited 
by  Don  Luis  Argular  to  visit  his  casa,  which  is  about  a mile  from  the  church,  and  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  valley.  We  found  his  house  delightfully  situated,  surrounded  by  date  and 
fig  trees,  with  a fine  vineyard  and  melon-patch.  The  grapes  were  the  finest  we  have  seen. 
After  spending  a couple  of  hours  with  Don  Argular  and  his  agreeable  wife,  we  returned  to 
our  quarters. 

Monday , August  20 th. — The  day  has  been  spent  in  getting  our  animals  for  the  journey 
before  us.  We  have  four  horses  and  one  mule.  We  find  it  difficult  to  obtain  saddles,  but 
we  have  secured  two  very  good  ones  and  one  pack-saddle,  and  hope  that  we  shall  be  ready 
to  start  to-morrow. 

It  rains  every  afternoon  at  this  season,  and  the  rain  is  accompanied  by  high  winds  and 
severe  thunder  and  lightning.  We  fear  that  these  storms  may  annoy  us  on  our  journey,  as 
the  streams  rise  so  suddenly  in  the  mountains  that  it  will  make  the  travelling  dangerous. 
The  padre  invited  us  to  dine  at  one  of  the  houses,  and  sent  his  own  plate  for  the  table. 

At  a little  distance  in  front  of  the  church  there  is  a large  octagonal  reservoir  built  of  stone, 
with  a stream  of  water  running  through  it.  The  masonry  is  very  good. 

Tuesday,  August  2 1 st. — The  entire  day  has  been  spent  in  completing  our  arrangements. 
The  vain  this  afternoon  was  not  as  severe  as  yesterday. 

Wednesday , August  22 d. — We  started  this  morning,  after  getting  all  the  information  we 
could  in  regard  to  the  country  through  which  we  were  to  travel.  The  road  for  a short  dis- 
tance was  very  good,  but  we  soon  came  to  the  mountains.  The  roads  over  these  mountains 
defy  any  description.  The  defiles  and  passes  in  some  places  are  perfectly  awful;  we  were 
obliged  to  unpack  our  mule  in  several  places,  and  carry  the  articles  up  for  some  distance, 
as  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  get  through  with  his  pack  on.  We  have  had  a hard  day’s 
work,  and  our  animals  have  had  nothing  to  eat,  as  we  were  told  before  starting  that  we 
should  reach  the  rancho  of  San  Martin  after  about  seven  leagues’  travel.  We  fear  we  have 
missed  our  way ; we  have  passed  over  the  roughest  road  to-day  that  we  have  yet  seen.  The 
mountains  are  piled  up  on  the  top  of  each  other.  They  are  terrific.  Selecting  a place  where 
we  would  be  partially  protected  by  an  overhanging  cliff,  we  unpacked  our  animals,  and, 
making  them  last,  laid  down  for  the  night.  It  was  dark  before  we  were  ready  to  spread 
our  blankets. 

Thursday , August  23 d, — This  morning  we  fed  our  horses  for  a short  time  on  some  mes- 
•quit,  which  we  found  growing  here.  One  of  the  party  went  forward,  and  soon  returned  with 
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the  intelligence,  that  the  rancho  of  San  Martin  was  about  one  mile  farther  on,  and  we  At  once 
started  for  it.  This  ranch  consists  of  a miserable  hut,  made  by  driving  some  poles  into  the 
ground,  and  covering  them  with  boughs.  It  is  quite  an  extensive  but  unproductive  valley,  and 
all  that  could  be  obtained  here  was  a little  milk  and  cheese,  and  the  fruit  of  the  cactus.  We 
endeavored  to  procure  the  services  of  one  of  the  two  men  we  found  here  as  guide,  but  as  he 
had  no  horse  he  would  not  go.  We  rested  here  a short  time,  and  at  11  o’clock  we  started, 
the  old  man  at  the  ranch  acting  as  guide  out  of  the  valley.  We  travelled  for  two  hours  and 
came  to  water,  and  very  good  feed  for  our  horses.  We  let  them  eat  for  an  hour,  and  then 
went  on  till  five  o’clock,  where  we  encamped  for  the  night ; one  of  our  horses  has  given  out. 
Just  before  night  we  met  a man  and  woman  who  represent  the  next  water  to  be  about  12 
leagues  ahead.  They  were  very  thirsty,  having  no  water  with  them.  Our  encampment  is  on  the 
Rosaletta ; the  mosquitoes  and  ants  were  very  troublesome  during  the  night.  We  have  seen 
several  hares  and  a few  rattlesnakes  to-day. 

Friday , August  24$. — Arose  at  half-past  three  and  went  back  one  and  half  miles  to  water 
our  animals  and  let  them  feed.  We  also  washed  our  clothing  and  made  ready  for  the  day  ; 
drove  very  hard.  The  day  was  sultry,  and  we  suffered  much  for  want  of  water,  having  but 
little  with  us,  and  with  the  prospect  of  passing  the  night  without  any.  At  about  10  o’clock 
one  horse  gave  out  again;  and  we  were  obliged  to  abandon  him.  Smith  went  forward  with 
the  mule,  and  found  water  at  about  two  o’clock  in  some  holes ; he  halted  until  the  rest  of  the 
party  came  up,  and  we  concluded  to  encamp  for  the  night.  The  road  to-day  has  been  over 
plains  and  along  the  beds  of  the  dry  rivers  ; we  found  the  water  as  we  were  just  entering  the 
mountain-passes.  We  met  three  men  and  two  boys  ; they  are  one  month  from  San  Diego. 
We  suppose  that  we  have  travelled  about  six  leagues  to-day.  The  country  presents  the  same 
barren,  unfruitful,  and  forbidding  appearance,  as  that  we  have  passed  through.  The  cactus 
and  a few  thorny  shrubs,  except  on  the  margin  of  the  dry  river,  where  the  mesquits  and  a 
species  of  willow  are  sometimes  found,  are  all  that  is  to  be  seen. 

Saturday , August  25$. — Started  at  about  five  o’clock,  as  soon  as  we  could  see  the  road ; 
it  ran  along  for  some  distance,  following  the  bed  of  one  of  the  dry  rivers,  when  we  again 
struck  the  mountains,  and  have  crossed  some  very  high  points.  We  passed  to-day  large 
beds  of  copper-ore  in  the  form  of  an  epidote  ; the  sides  of  the  mountains  are  covered  with  it, 
it  also  shows  defined  veins.  It  can  never  be  of.  any  avail,  as  it  is  among  almost  impassable 
mountains,  with  no  fuel  or  water  near.  At  nine  o’clock  we  halted  at  the  San  Juan,  which  is 
merely  an  indentation,  without  much  grass  or  water.  We  met  this  morning  three  men  and  two 
women  going  south,  35  days  from  San  Diego ; from  them  we  learn  that  it  is  about  six  or  eight 
leagues  to  Santa  Gertrudes. 

After  leaving  the' San  Juan  we  were  in  great  doubt  as  to  our  course,  but  after  making  a 
careful  examination  of  the  track  we  decided  which  path  to  take.  The  road  here  passes  over 
the  steepest  and  highest  mountain  that  we  have  yet  crossed.  "Some  of  the  way  up  it  was 
almost  perpendicular,  and  we  were  obliged  to  crawl  on  our  hands  and  feet.  It  was  a very 
great  task  to  get  our  animals  over,  and  could  only  do  it  by  taking  one  at  a time,  one  to  lead 
and  another  to  drive  them.  We  were  fully  two  hours  in  getting  to  the  top.  From  this 
mountain  the  Gulf  of  California  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  were  distinctly  visible,  and  seemed  to 
be  at  our  very  feet,  and  we  could  see  all  the  islands  and  indentations  along  the  coasts.  As  it 
was  nearly  dark  when  we  reached  the  summit,  and  we  were  obliged  to  pass  the  night  there, 
we  suffered  very  much  from  cold  during  the  night.  In  looking  about  we  found  a little 
water  in  some  holes  in  the  rocks,  and  but  for  this  fortunate  circumstance  we  should  have 
been  obliged  to  go  all  night  without  water.  There  is  no  grass  for  our  animals,  and  they 
begin  to  show  signs  of  giving  out.  We  found  a few  prickly  pears. 

Sunday,  August  26$. — Left  our  encampment  in  the  mountains,  down  through  ravines  fol- 
lowing the  water-courses,  which  are  now  dry,  crossing  over  some  very  high  places  ; at  times 
the  road  was  almost  obliterated,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  we  could  make  it  out. 
We  are  fearful  that  we  may  not  be  on  the  right  road,  as  it  makes  too  much  to  the  west  to 
suit  us,  but  we.  have  learned  that,  in  a country  like  this,  which  for  the  whole  length  of  the 
peninsula  is  little  better  than  a barren  desert,  we  cannot  depend  upon  the  compass,  but 
that  the  road  has  been  made  as  passes  could  be  found  through  the  mountains,  and  also  to 
connect,  as  much  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  the  few  and  small  valleys  that  are  found.  There  is 
no  doubt  but  the  traveller  through  this  country  by  the  road  we  have  taken  passes  the  best 
portion  of  it ; and  if  we  have  seen  the  best,  what  can  the  balance  be  ? At  10  o’clock  we 
reached  the  mission  of  Santa  Gertrudes,  the  whole  party,  both  man  and  beast,  in  almost  a 
famished  condition,  as  we  had  been  without  food  for  nearly  two  days.  The  people  at  one  of 
the  houses  had  just  made  an  “ ortola,”  a kind  of  pudding,  for  themselves,  but  seeing  our  con- 
dition they  brought  it  to  us,  and  I believe  there  was  but  one  opinion  in  the  party  in  regard 
to  the  quality  of  the  dish. 

There  is  an  old  church  building  in  which  two  or  three  families  appear  to  live.  A cross  is 
erected  in  the  centre  of  the  plaza  ; on  one  side  is  a wall  or  piece  of  crude  masonry,  in  which 
are  hung  three  bells.  The  church  and  two  of  the  houses  are  built  of  adobe.  The  name  of  our 
host  is  Jose  Maria.  In  answer  to  our  inquiries  as  to  whether  we  could  procure  any  thing  to 
take  along  on  our  journey,  they  replied  that  they  were  very  poor,  and  could  not  make  us  any 
tortillas.  We  asked  for  meat,  but  they  had  none.  During  the  day,  having  occasion  to  make 
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use  of  a small  box  of  medicine,  which  I had  brought  with  me,  it  was  seen,  and  the  inquiry  at 
once  made  if  I was  a doctor.  Jose  Maria  had  been  troubled  with  a severe  headache,  and  I 
administered  to  him,  and  in  a short  time  some  three  or  four  patients  were  brought  in,  who 
were  prescribed  for.  They  then  said  that  they  would  make  some  tortillas,  and  soon  another 
one  brought  us  a basket  of  grapes.  We  procured  a few  figs  for  the  road.  We  here  purchased 
a mule,  which  we  think  will  be  of  great  assistance  to  us.  The  valley  in  which  this  mission  is 
situated  is  very  small. 

Monday , August  2Wt. — Left  Santa  Gertrudes  at  half-past  seven  o’clock,  and  travelled  for 
the  whole  day  over  a very  rough  road  ; at  twelve  o’clock  we  found  a small  quantity  of  very 
bad  water  in  a hole  in  one  of  the  rocks.  At  three  o’clock  we  started  again,  and  the  road  is 
worse  than  that  in  the  morning,  and  I think  it  is  the  worst  we  have  yet  seen  since  we  started. 
The  mountains  are  piled  on  top  of  each  other — “ Alps  on  Alps  arise.”  The  sides  of  the 
mountains  and  the  plains  are  covered  with  immense  granite  boulders,  and  in  some  places  they  are 
almost  impassable.  We  could  not  ride  through  some  of  the  places  between  the  rocks  with- 
out curling  our  feet  upon  our  horses’  necks.  Passed  to-day  ledges  of  clouded  marble, 
some  of  which  appear  to  be  very  fine.  Encamped  for  the  night  in  the  bed  of  a dry  river,  and 
found  water  by  a sign  left  by  Mr.  Cook,  who  is  of  the  party  ahead  of  us,  and  who  has  a guide. 
We  should  not  have  found  it  without  the  notice,  as  it  was  in  a hole  in  a deep  ravine,  and 
from  which  we  were  obliged  to  bring  water  in  our  pouches  and  bottles  for  the  animals,  the 
mosquitoes  were  very  troublesome  during  the  whole  night.  Made  about  six  leagues  to-day. 

Tuesday,  August  28,  1849. — Started  at  five  o’clock,  being  detained  sometime  in  conse- 
quence of  the  breaking  loose  of  one  of  our  mules,  and  who  strayed  away  in  search  of  water. 
We  soon  found  him,  and  were  ready  for  a forward  movement.  The  road  to-day  has  been  for 
most  of  the  time  over  barren  plains,  with  two  high  mountains,  the  crossing  of  one  of  which  was 
very  difficult  and  tedious,  and  composed,  like  those  we  passed  yesterday,  of  immense  boulders 
of  granite  and  other  rocks.  Encamped  on  a plain,  without  water  or  grass  for  our  animals. 

Wednesday , August  29th. — Started  this  morning  at  four  o’clock,  and  went  about  two  miles, 
where  we  found  water  at  the  left  of  the  road  in  a ravine.  We  were  here  in  great  doubt  as  to 
whether  we  were  upon  the  road  or  not.  We  explored,  and  soon  found  on  our  course  a road 
leading  over  a high  mountain;  this  we  took,  crossed  the  mountain,  and  descended  into  a large 
plain,  where  the  road  appeared  to  assume  the  form  of  a track  again.  The  rains  had  been  very 
severe,  and  had  covered  the  valley,  but  had  subsided  and  washed  away  the  track  iu  many 
places.  We,  however,  kept  on  our  course  as  near  as  we  could,  which  brought  us  to  a deep 
ravine.  This  we  followed  up,  and  at  some  distance  we  found  the  path  again,  but  it  was  very 
obscure.  About  noon  we  found  a small  patch  of  dry  grass,  and  we  stopped  to  allow  our  ani- 
mals to  feed,  as  they  were  nearly  exhausted  for  want  of  food.  While  they  were  grazing,  we 
made  explorations,  both  up-  and  down  the  ravine,  to  see  if  we  could  find  the  road.  We  found 
where  fires  had  been  made,  but  little  else,  as  evidence  that  the  country  had  ever  been  visited 
by  man.  Started  again,  but,  as  we  were  in  great  doubt  in  regard  to  the  road,  we  came  to  the 
determination  to  retrace  our  steps  to  the  valley  and  try  and  find  the  road  again  from  the  foot 
of  the  mountain.  When  we  arrived  in  the  valley  we  unpacked  our  mules  and  horses,  and 
myself  and  Smith  went  north  across  to  see  if  anyroad  passed  it.  It  was  very  tiresome,  as  the 
■walking  was  rough.  No  road  could  be  found,  and  we  returned.  Hulett  and  Davis  took 
horses  and  went  back  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  but  could  find  no  trace  of  the  road.  It 
was  dark  before  the  party  returned,  and  we  encamped  for  the  night. 

Thursday,  August  30th. — Started  at  five  o’clock,  and  retraced  our  steps  for  the  river-bed 
we  went  up  yesterday.  As  we  could  find  no  other  track,  we  went  on  till  eleven  o’clock,  some 
of  the  party  going  ahead  to  explore  the  country.  We  can  find  no  signs  of  any  habitations, 
but  we  can  see  occasionally  the  path  making  up  the  valley.  We  halted,  and  some  of  the 
party  again  went  off  to  see  if  any  signs  could  be  found.  We  are  now  in  a very  bad  condition, 
as  we  are  in  great  doubt  as  to  our  course ; in  fact,  we  do  not  know  where  to  go.  We  are 
considering  the  expediency  of  sending  back  to  Santa  Gertrudes  for  a guide.  Davis  is  explor- 
ing a ravine  below  this,  and  we  are  somewhat  apprehensive  that  he  has  missed  his  way.  It  is 
the  worst  place  I ever  was  in  to  find  one’s  way.  A person  could  be  within  20  rods  of  our 
stopping-place  and  search  all  day  for  it  without  finding  it.  We  shall  soon  determine  on  what 
course  to  pursue,  as  our  case  requires  prompt  action.  Four  o'clock. — We  are  all  in  camp 
and  have  determined  to  remain  here  to-morrow,  and  Smith  and  Davis  are  to  go  ahead  up  the 
valley,  and  explore  the  country  around,  before  we  send  back  for  a guide,  as  that  would  de- 
tain us  six  days  or  more.  We  have  seen  a few  quail  to-day,  and  hope  that  we  may  be  able  to 
get  some  to-morrow. 

Friday,  August  81st. — Smith  and  Davis  started  early  this  morning  up  the  valley.  Hulett 
and  myself  go  down  to  see  if  there  is  any  ravine  where  the  road  might  pass  over  the  moun- 
tain ; also  to  kill  some  quail,  if  possible.  Gilsey  and  Ellis  are  in  camp  to  take  care  of  the 
animals,  etc.  4 r.  m. — Smith  and  Davis  have  just  returned,  and  report  a road  ahead,  bearing 
N.  W.  by  W.,  which  is  our  course.  We  have  resolved  to  push  on  in  the  morning.  They  have 
had  a hard  walk  and  have  returned  nearly  exhausted,  but  we  all  feel  better  under  the  prospect 
of  getting  ahead  again,  although  we  have  but  little  to  eat,  having  but  one  fig  and  about  an  ounce 
of  jerked  beef  each  for  our  supper  ; this  morning  we  had  about  the  same  allowance.  Ilulett 
and  myself  l'ouud  some  green  nuts  lookiug  like  hazel-nuts.  We  ate  some  of  them,  and  were 
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soon  taken  sick.  We  both  had  an  attack  of  cholera  morbus.  We  also  killed  two  young  par- 
tridges and  two  pigeons.  We  have  been  delayed  two  days  by  not  being  able  to  .find  the  road. 
It  is  a piece  of  great  presumption  for  any  one  to  attempt  to  travel  through  such  a sterile,  un- 
productive, and  mountainous  country  as  this,  without  being  well  provided  with  such  pro- 
visions as  can  be  carried  along,  and  without  a guide ; and,  in  case  he  is  able  to  supply  him- 
self with  provisions  for  the  trip,  he  cannot  take  fodder  for  his  animals,  and  they  are  sure  to 
give  out. 

Saturday,  September  1st. — Started  at  five  o’clock,  and  after  a laborious  march,  for  our  ani- 
mals were  too  weak  to  ride,  we  reached  the  base  of  the  mountain,  and  found  the  road  as 
reported  by  Davis  and  Smith.  There  is  no  doubt  but  it  is  the  old  mission  road.  We  found 
water  in  a natural  cistern  in  the  rocks.  The  road  is  now  over  difficult  mountains ; then  a 
dry,  sterile  plain ; and  again  the  mountains.  We  have  been  almost  entirely  without  food  for 
three  days,  excepting  the  four  small  birds  which  we  killed. ' I can  scarcely  imagine  that  there 
can  be  a worse  country  than  this  to  travel  through,  with  nothing  to  subsist  on  except  the 
fruit  of  the  cactus,  and  a few  figs  which  we  find  at  the  missions,  with  little  or  no  grass  for  cat- 
tle. Went  on  until  nearly  dark,  when  we  came  to  a small  valley  in  which  we  found  good 
water,  but  little  food  for  our  animals.  Ellis  and  Gilsey,  who  had  pushed  on  to  try  and  reach 
the  mission,  and,  if  possible,  to  send  us  relief,  have  not  returned.  We  find  an  old  corral 
here.  Our  party  is  somewhat  separated.  Smith  and  myself  having  travelled  faster  than  the 
others,  we  found  ourselves  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  at  dark ; while  Davis  and  Hulett  were 
still  on  the  way  down  when  night  overtook  them,  and  as  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  travel 
after  dark,  they  were  obliged  to  remain  on  the  mountain.  We  spread  our  blankets  under  a 
mesquit'-tree  and  here  passed  the  night,  which  was  quite  cold.  Just  before  dark,  as  I was 
riding  along,  a young  pigeon  settled  down  in  the  road  a few  feet  ahead  of  me ; I alighted  and 
threw  my  hat  over  and  caught  it.  We  dressed  it  and  made  our  supper  from  it. 

Sunday,  September  2 d. — As  Davis  and  Hulett  came  down  from  the  mountain,  we  were 
ready  for  a start,  and  proceeded  down  the  valley.  We  soon  came  into  a succession  of  valleys 
and  mountains,  and  through  a singular  defile,  which  is  very  narrow,  the  rocks  on  each  side  ris- 
ing nearly,  and  in  some  places  quite,  perpendicular  for  three  to  five  hundred  feet ; and  as  we 
pass  one  point  we  think  we  shall  soon  get  out  into  an  open  plain,  but  we  find  another  and 
still  another  point  to  pass.  We  came  to  an  open  plain  perfectly  sterile,  where  we  rested  for 
two  hours,  without  food  or  water  for  ourselves  or  animals.  At  two  o’clock  we  started  again, 
and  pursued  our  way  over  plains  and  mountains.  Some  of  the  mountains  were  of  the  descrip- 
tion of  those  we  passed  a few  days  since,  being  composed  of  immense  boulders ; they  are  very 
rough  and  difficult  to  cross.  W e are  encouraged  to-day  by  the  appearance  of  fresh  tracks  in 
the  road,  and  we  know  that  there  is  a party  ahead  of  us. 

Just  before  night  we  were  overjoyed  at  the  sight  of  a stone  cross  which  was  standing  on 
the  brow  of  a hill  overlooking  the  valley,  and  in  a few  moments  more  we  were  at  the  church 
of  the  mission  of  San  Borja.  Worn  out  with  fatigue,  and  faint  for  want  of  food,  we  asked 
for  something  to  eat,  and  were  told  that  a little  green  corn,  some  figs,  and  pomegranates,  were  all 
they  had.  Just  at  dark,  however,  we  had  a small  dish  of  ortola,  which  revived  us  a little  ; we 
also  went  out  and  picked  some  corn  and  boiled  it.  We  were  directed  to  take  possession  of  a 
part  of  the  old  church  building,  which  we  did.  This  mission  must  have  been  quite  extensive 
in  its  day.  The  church  buildings  were  surrounded  with  a high  adobe  wall,  but  it  is  entirely 
thrown  down  now. 

There  are  no  grapes  raised  here,  but  there  are  a few  vines,  and  the  grounds  show  that  in 
former  years  they  were  cultivated.  The  figs  are  good.  The  place  is  occupied  by  a few  indo- 
lent, miserable  Indians.  It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  we  could  induce  them  to  spare  us 
corn  enough  to  subsist  on  while  there.  We  were  obliged  to  go  and  pick  the  corn,  which  wo 
carried  to  their  house,  counted  the  ears,  and  paid  them  for  it.  A striped  shirt,  or  a bright 
handkerchief,  pleased  them  better  than  money.  This  valley  is  small,  like  all  the  valleys  that 
we  have  passed,  and  never  can  be  made  available,  on  account  of  the  impossibility  of  ever 
making  a road  to  connect  them  with  each  other  and  with  the. rest  of  the  world.  No  road  can 
ever  be  made  that  can  be  traversed,  except  by  mules,  and  but  few  of  these  get  through  alive, 
as  all  there  is  for  them  to  subsist  on  for  a great  part  of  the  distance  is  a little  dry  grass— and 
this  not  often  found — the  mesquit,  and  a few  thorny  shrubs  and  thistles. 

Monday,  September  3 d. — This  day  has  been  spent  in  making  preparations  for  our  journey. 
Exchanged  an  old  mule  for  a horse.  Traded  a gun  for  a very  fine  young  mule,  and  purchased 
another  horse.  We  have  now  six  horses  and  two  mules.  The  mule  we  purchased  at  Santa 
Gertrudes  gave  out  entirely.  We  procured  a few  figs  and  a little  green  corn,  which  is  all  we 
have  to  take  us  to  El  Rosario,  fourteen  days  distant,  to  which  place  we  have  obtained  a guide 
to  go  with  us.  From  San  Borja  to  El  Rosario  there  are  two  roads;  the  one  known  as  the 
mountain-road,  and  which  is  a continuation  of  the  one  we  have  been  travelling  over,  and  the 
coast-road.  We  have  concluded  to  take  the  latter. 

Tuesday,  September  Mh. — Left  San  Borja  at  seven  o’clock  with  our  guide,  and  travelled 
for  three  leagues  over  a dry,  sandy  plain  to  a place  where,  by  digging  in  the  sand,  we  pro- 
cured a little  water.  We  rested  for  two  hours,  and  went  on  again  till  six  o’clock,  when  we 
encamped  under  some  mesquit-trees,  but  without  water.  We  cut  some  boughs  from  the 
trees  for  our  animals  to  browse  on  ; there  was  no  grass  for  them.  Made  about  23  miles  to-day. 
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Wednesday , September  5th. — Rose  at  four  o’clock,  and  were  under  way  as  soon  as  it  was 
light  enough  to  see  the  path.  Our  road  to-day  has  been  very  good,  mostly  over  sandy  and. 
gravel  plains.  We  halted,  at  11  o’clock,  at  a small  salt-marsh,  where  we  could  pick  up 
crystals  of  beautiful  salt,  and  our  shoes  and  clothing  were  incrusted  with  it.  There  is  a fresh- 
water stream  that  makes  through  or  rises  in  the  valley  or  marsh.  The  water  is  good,  has  a 
slight  smell  of  sulphur,  but  is  cool  and  clear,  with  but  a little  brackish  taste.  This  is  called 
San  Andres,  and  was  once  occupied  by  an  American  named  Gilbert,  but  who  has  abandoned 
it.  We  left  the  marsh  at  one  o’clock,  and  went  on  over  a sandy  road  without  a sign  of  vege- 
tation. One  horse  gave  out,  and  we  were  obliged  to  abandon  him.  We  encamped  at  54  o’clock, 
near  some  brackish  water  which  we  procured  by  digging.  This  is  called  Santa  Catalina. — 25 
miles. 

Thursday , September  6 th, — Left  at  four  o’clock,  and  had  a good  road.  We  struck  the 
beach  this  forenoon  and  travelled  for  two  miles  along  on  the  sand ; picked  up  a few  clams. 
We  dug  for  water  in  a little  swale,  where  we  found  it,  but  it  was  quite  salt.  We  went  out  into 
the  surf  to  some  rocks,  and  procured  a few  muscles,  which  we  roasted,  and  also  found  some 
abalones,  which  we  cooked.  We  were  obliged  to  abandon  one  of  our  mules.  We  travelled 
about  three  hom-s  and  came  to  some  dry  grass  where  we  rested  for  the  night.  This  place  is 
called  San  Nicolas. 

Friday , September  Th. — Started  at  one  o’clock  this  morning,  travelling  by  moonlight  over 
a very  good  road  for  five  hours.  We  are  obliged  to  move  slow,  as  our  animals  are  greatly  re- 
duced by  want  of  food  and  water.  At  six  o’clock  we  came  to  a spring  of  fresh  water  called 
Pontia  el  Marcha.  Here  we  remained  until  nine  o’clock,  when  we  again  started.  We  went 
over  a sandy  road,  with  no  signs  of  vegetation.  We  halted  near  the  beach  to  let  the  animals 
pick  at  the  sea-weeds  and  dry  grass.  The  mule  which  we  procured  at  San  Ignacio  gave  out 
in  the  afternoon,  and  we  were  obliged  to  leave  the  poor  creature  to  his  fate  in  a barren  coun- 
try, with  but  little  food  and  no  water.  This  is  a severe  blow  to  us,  as  he  has  been  a service- 
able animal.  Davis  and  myself  led  and  drove  him  without  any  pack  for  five  hours,  in  hopes 
of  being  able  to  get  him  to  some  place  where  he  could  find  grass  and  water.  At  night  we 
found  a little  dry  grass  but  no  water.  The  road  to-day  has  been  comparatively  level,  over  sandy 
plains,  and  at  times  on  the  beach.  Our  provisions  are  getting  low,  but  we  think  we  shall  get 
through,  as  our  guide  appears  to  understand  the  country. 

Saturday , September  8th. — It  is  six  months  to-day  since  we  left  New  York,  in  the  steamer 
Falcon,  at  which  time  we  expected  to  have  reached  San  Francisco  in  45  days.  We  started 
this  morning  at  five  o’clock,  and  travelled  over  an  entirely  barren  but  level  country  till  eight 
o’clock,  when  we  reached  a well  of  very  bitter  water.  Our  horses  drank  of  it,  and  we  weut 
on.  This  forenoon  my  horse  gave  out  and  fell  down  a ravine  some  60  or  '70  feet,  where  it  was 
impossible  to  get  him  out.  He  was  a noble  creature,  and  I had  got  very  much  attached  to  him, 
and  it  was  hard  to  part  under  such  circumstances,  but  there  was  no  help  for  it.  Our 
other  horses  are  failing,  and  we  fear  trouble  in  getting  along.  I have  walked  entirely  for  the 
two  days  past,  leading  my  horse.  We  have  now  distributed  our  luggage  among  all  our  horses 
and  the  mule,  and  are  ali  on  foot  ourselves  ; and  travelling  over  a level  but  barren  country, 
we  encamped  in  the  bed  of  a dry  river.  We  have  this  afternoon  struck  off  toward  El  Rosario, 
leaving  San  Fernando  on  our  right.  Our  guide,  Capistan,  says  that  he  saveys  the  way,  and 
will  save  a day  by  it.  We  find  we  have  too  much  baggage,  but  we  hope  to  get  it  to  El  Rosario, 
as  we  can  exchange  it  for  horses  and  mules.  No  one  should  ever  travel  through  this  country 
who  does  not  start  well  equipped  with  mules,  and  his  means  should  not  be  in  money,  which  is 
of  little  consequence  to  the  natives,  but  should  consist  of  guns,  clothing,  medicine,  trinkets, 
etc.  Our  guide  brought  us  a lot  of  muscles  which  he  had  taken  from  the  rocks. 

Sunday , September  9 th. — Started  this  morning  early,  and  travelled  over  some  barren  hills 
and  mountains  covered  with  stones,  and  it  was  hard  travelling  for  ourselves  and  horses.  After 
a time  we  struck  the  beach,  and  at  nine  o’clock  we  halted  and  went  out  into  the  surf,  where 
wc  gathered  a quantity  of  muscles  from  the  rocks.  This  morning  another  horse  gave  out ; this 
was  upon  the  side  of  a mountain,  which  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  climb.  We  sold  the 
saddle  to  our  guide.  We  started  again  and  passed  on  over  a rolling  country.  Some  of  the 
hills  are  quite  steep,  but  cannot  be  called  mountains  ; they  are  covered  with  broken  stones. 
We  expected  to  reach  water  at  one  o’clock,  but  were  disappointed,  as  the  place  was  dry.  We 
went  on  for  an  hour,  when  we  came  to  a low  place,  where  we  dug  for  water  and  found  it,  but 
it  was  very  salt.  We  drank  it,  however.  It  operated  as  a cathartic.  Here  we  found  good 
grass  for  our' horses.  We  are  encamped  just  below  Point  San  Francisco. 

Monday , September  10 th. — This  is  a day  which  we  shall  all  remember.  On  waking  this 
morning, and  going  for  our  animals,  we  found  that  our  mule  was  missing,  and  looking  for 
our  guide  he  was  not  to  be  found.  The  scoundrel  had  stolen  the  mule,  and  left  us  in  a 
barren,  inhospitable  country,  where  we  were  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  roads.  Wc 
trust  in  God  to  get  along,  but  He  only  knows  whether  wc  shall  get  through.  We  are  all 
in  good  health,  although  much  reduced  in  flesh,  and  our  misfortune  does  not  cast  us  down. 
On  ascertaining  our  loss  we  determined  to  retrace  our  steps  to  where  we  left  the  road 
for  San  Fernandez.  We  packed  our  best  horse  and  put  some  on  the  other  two,  but  they  arc 
reduced  so  low  that  they  arc  not  able  to  carry  much.  By  seven  o’clock  we  were  ready  for 
a start.  Wc  left  a saddle  and  some  clothing ; followed  the  tracks  we  made  yesterday  for 
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most  of  the  day.  At  10  o’clock  another  horse  gave  out,  and  we  left  him,  with  a saddle 
and  more  baggage.  We  struck  the  beach  at  the  place  where  we  gathered  the  muscles; 
gathered  a quantity,  which  we  roasted,  and  went  on.  At  four  o’clock,  George  Davis’s  horse 
gave  out;  left  him,  with  another  saddle.  This  leaves  us  but  one  horse  and  a pack-saddle. 
We  soon  after  reached  the  place  where  we  encamped  on  Saturday  night.  Here  we  again 
dug  for  water,  and  after  several  attempts  we  struck,  at  the  foot  of  a willow,  a fine  spring 
of  good  fresh  water  without  a particle  of  salt.  This  is  truly  a God-send  to  us.  We  en- 
camped here  for  the  night,  George  Davis  going  back  to  bring  up  his  horse,  which  we  had 
abandoned.  Spreading  our  blankets,  we  were  soon  asleep. 

Tuesday,  September  11th. — We  did  not  awake  this  morning  till  near  five  o’clock,  but  we  at 
once  prepared  our  packs  and  were  soon  under'  way,  each  one  carrying  as  much  as  he  can. 
I have  a small  travelling-bag  with  my  clothing.  The  path  is  very  blind,  but  we  knew  the 
general  direction,  and  kept  on.  It  is  impossible  to  keep  the  track  long,  but  we  find  our  marks 
in  the  ravines.  The  hills  are  so  much  alike,  and  so  little  to  distinguish  one  fro.m  another,  that 
it  would  trouble  one  unacquainted  with  the  country  to  get  along.  About  eight  o’clock  we  came 
to  the  place  where  we  left  the  road  on  Saturday,  and  took  it.  The  road  here  bears  north  and 
away  from  the  coast.  Our  horse  appears  to  stand  it,  and  we  are  in  hopes  of  getting  him 
through  to  San  Fernandez.  At  nine  o’clock  we  found  good  water ; filling  our  pouches,  we 
started,  and  travelled  very  slow  over  a heavy,  rolling  country — which  presents  the  same  bar- 
ren, unproductive  .appearance  as  that  we  have  been  travelling  through  for  some  time — in 
about  an  hour  we  found  a small  patch  of  dry  grass,  where  we  fed  our  horse.  Our  own  pro- 
visions are  getting  low.  We  cannot  have  more  than  50  figs  left.  Travelled  for  most  of  the 
afternoon  over  a very  hilly  country,  crossing  some  mountains  similar  in  character  to  those  we 
crossed  south  of  San  Borja,  being  composed  of  sand  and  sandstone.  At  half-past  four  o’clock 
we  found  good  water  and  grass,  and  encamped  for  the  night.  We  have  travelled  slow  all  day, 
and  have  not  made  more  than  10  miles  on  our  course,  after  striking  the  road.  The  water 
here  is  a little  bitter,  which  is  the  case  with  much  that  we  find.  For  several  nights  past  the 
fogs  have  been  very  heavy,  wetting  our  blankets  through. 

Wednesday,  September  12th. — Filling  our  bottles,  we  commenced  the  day,  and  travelled  for 
about  three  hours  in  the  bed  of  one  of  the  rivers.  The  sand  was  deep,  and  it  fatigued  us  and 
our  horse  very  much.  Nine  o’clock,  our  horse  appears  to  be  giving  out,  having  fallen  twice 
on  a smooth  road.  Should  he  fail,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  abandon  a considerable  quantity  of 
baggage.  Our  provisions  are  nearly  gone,  and  there  is  no  hope  of  getting  any  thing  to  subsist 
on.  We  do  not  find  the  fruits  of  the  cactus,  as  we  did  farther  south.  At  two  o’clock  our 
horse  fell  down  and  we  could  not  get  him  any  farther.  We  killed  him,  and  from  his  hams 
cut  portions  of  meat,  and  building  a fire,  cooked  and  ate  of  it.  This  was  a hard  duty,  but  our 
lives  depended  upon  it.  We  made  over  our  packs,  throwing  aside  such  articles  as  we  could 
dispense  with  most  readily,  leaving  a large  India-rubber  bagful.  Started  at  four  p.  m.,  and 
walked  over  a very  rough  country,  and  encamped  among  the  mountains. 

Thursday,  September  13 th. — Started  at  daylight,  travelling  along  the  bed  of  one  of  the  dry 
rivers  of  which  the  country  is  full,  and  which,  on  account  of  the  deep  sand,  we  find  very  hard 
walking.  Found  water  this  morning.  This  is  much  better  than  any  we  have  found  for 
several  days  past,  as  most  of  it  has  been  very  bad.  We  have  crossed  some  high  hills  to-day. 
The  weather  is  very  warm,  and  in  passing  through  some  of  the  ravines  it  is  almost  suffocating. 
We  are  not  able  to  carry  much  water,  and  each  man’s  allowance  is  poured  out  for  him.  We 
have  sufFered  greatly  for  want  of  water,  and  our  horseflesh  has  nearly  given  out.  Our  packs 
are  heavy,  but  the  belief  that  we  are  near  some  town  induces  us  to  keep  all  we  started  with. 
We  encamped’  for  the  night  at  the  spring  of  water  that  we  found.  Travelled  about  10  miles 
to-day. 

Friday,  September  14 th. — Filled  our  bottles,  and  started  soon  after  daylight,  going  over 
hills  and  plains.  The  walking  has  been  better  to-day.  Found  a little  fruit.  Some  varieties 
of  the  cactus  yield  a very  pleasant  fruit,  and  if  we  are  fortunate  enough  to  get  it  before  the 
ants,  we  find  it  refreshing.  This  afternoon  we  passed  a quantity  of  some  kind  of  ore  which 
was  strewn  over  the  ground  ; it  was  heavy,  and  had  the  appearance  of  antimony.  I have 
broken  off  a small  sample,  and  shall  take  it  with  me.  We  have  walked  very  fast  this  after- 
noon, hoping  to  find  water  to  pass  the  night  by.  Just  at  night  we  found  good  water,  and  on 
the  banks  we  discovered  fresh  tracks  ; and  on  going  forward  a mile,  the  mission  buildings  of 
San  Fernandez  were  in  sight.  It  was  dark  when  we  reached  them,  and  we  commenced  a search 
for  inhabitants,  going  into  the  ruins  of  the  church,  but  we  could  find  no  one,  and  we  spread 
our  blankets  under  some  pomegranate-trees,  on  which  there  was  no  fruit,  and  so  passed  the 
night. 

Saturday,  September  15  th. — Arose  early  this  morning  and  commenced  a reeonnoissance  of  the 
place,  and  in  passing  down  the  valley  we  discovered  two  huts  and  a field  of  corn  and  melons. 
The  only  inhabitants  are  three  old  Indians.  One  of  the  men  made  us  a dish  of  “ ortola,” 
which  revived  us  very  much.  There  is  a small  stream  of  water  running  through  the  valley, 
which  is  . used  for  irrigation.  There  are  no  grapes  or  figs  raised  here.  The  old  church  build- 
ings are  entirely  in  ruins,  and  are  not  occupied  for  any  purpose.  We  are  not  able  to  procure 
horses  here,  and  shall  be  obliged  to  walk  to  El  Rosario,  and  we  have  concluded  to  go  on  this 
afternoon.  At  three  o’clock  we  started,  one  of  the  old  men  acting  as  guide  out  of  the  valley 
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and  starting  us  on  the  right  road ; we  walked  about  six  miles,  having  crossed  two  mountains, 
and  encamped  on  a plain. 

Sunday,  September  16 ih. — Started  this  morning  as  soon  as  it  was  light,  and  crossed  several 
heavy  mountains.  Found  water  at  half-past  seven,  nine,  and  ten  o’clock.  At  the  last  place  we 
rested  for  an  hour,  taking  a bath  and  filling  our  pouches ; travelled  until  six  o’clock ; passed  the 
night  among  the  mountains.  It  was  very  cold  and  unpleasant.  Have  walked  a good  distance 
during  the  day,  and  are  nearly  worn  out  with  fatigue  and  hunger.  The  country  through  which 
we  passed  to-day  presents  the  same  barren,  unforbidding  appearance,  without  much  vegeta- 
tion. A few  mesquit  and  willows  are  all  that  can  be  seen. 

Monday,  September  1 1th. — As  soon  as  it  was  light  enough  for  us  to  see,  we  started.  We 
cannot  travel  very  fast,  as  our  feet  are  very  sore,  and  we  are  almost  worn  out  with  fatigue. 
Davis  and  Smith  are  quite  ill,  and  cannot  go  much  farther  without  help  ; and  as  we  know  that 
we  are  not  far  from  El  Rosario,  apart  of  the  party  go  on,  and  if  we  find  any  one  will  send  re- 
lief to  them.  At  10  o’clock  we  saw  a smoke  rising  from  behind  some  willows,  and  we  at  once 
went  down  into  the  ravine  and  found  some  Indian  huts.  The  Indians  were  cooking  some 
beans  and  we  obtained  them,  ate  a few,  and  sent  back  to  our  companions  the  balance.  As 
soon  as  we  had  finished  these  we  proceeded  down  the  valley  to  the  casa  of  William  Ennis,  which 
is  situated  near  the  church  of  the  mission  of  El  Rosario.  This  is  the  most  extensive  valley  we 
have  yet  seen.  I am  not  able  to  say  how  long  it  is,  but  think  about  five  or  six  miles  by  about 
a mile  in  average  width.  The  soil  is  good,  but  is  but  little  cultivated.  There  were  formerly 
two  church  establishments  here,  but  they  are  now  both  in  ruins.  The  one  near  where  we  are 

stopping  is  now  used  as  a sheep  and  cattle  pen.  We  find  here  Don  Nicolas , who  is  on 

his  way  from  San  Diego  to  some  point  down  the  coast  on  the  gulf,  and  we  are  treating  with 
him  to  take  us  to  San  Diego.  He  has  10  mules.  We  learn  that  Cook  and  his  companions, 
who  left  San  Borja  two  days  before  us  and  took  the  mountain-road,  came  in  here  in  a very 
destitute  and  miserable  condition,  having  lost  all -their  animals  but  one,  and  that  so  reduced, 
that  they  were  obliged  to  leave  him  here.  It  would  be  hard  to  choose  between  the  two  routes. 

Tuesday,  September  \Sth. — Davis  and  Smith  are  both  better,  and  we  have  made  arrange- 
ments with  Don  Nicolas to  take  us  to  San  Diego,  and  are  to  start  on  Thursday  morn- 

ing. Have  made  a map  of  our  route  for  the  last  week,  and  a man  leaves  here  to-morrow  to 
try  and  find  some  of  our  abandoned  horses  and  goods.  They  tell  us  that  we  were  within  two 
days  of  El  Rosario,  and  one  day  of  San  Fernandez,  when  our  guide  left  us. 

Wednesday , September  19 th. — We  begin  to-day  to  feel  in  earnest  the  effects  of  our  severe 
hardships  and  exposures.  We  are  not  disposed  to  stir  about,  but  wish  to  keep  as  quiet  as 
possible.  What  we  have  suffered  for  the  past  month  or  more  can  never  be  known  except 
by  ourselves,  and  can  only  be  appreciated  by  those  who  have  been  placed  in  similar  situations. 
What  with  the  want  of  food,  and  the  actual  suffering  for  the  want  of  water;  foot-sore  and 
weary ; with  heavy  burdens  upon  our  backs  ; with  the  sun  pouring  down  upon  the  already 
heated  sand  ; at  times  literally  drenched  with  perspiration  ; in  doubts  as  to  whether  we 
were  upon  the  road — it  is  a perfect  marvel  that  we  have  got  through  as  well  as  we  have. 

Thursday,  September  20 th. — I passed  a very  sick  night,  which  I attribute  to  the  fact  ofeat- 
ing  so  much  green-food,  and  overloading  my  stomach,  as  when  we  arrived  here  we  were  nearly 
in  a state  of  starvation,  and  could  not  control  our  appetites  when  food  was  placed  before  us. 
But,  as  we  had  named  this  morning  for  starting,  I determined  to  go  on.  Left  El  Rosario  at 
nine  o’clock  with  our  contractor  and  his  son,  who  goes  with  us  to  San  Diego.  After  travelling 
a few  miles,  I throw  considerable  from  my  stomach,  and  was  much  relieved.  We  rode  10 
leagues,  and  encamped  for  the  night  by  a creek  of  fresh  water.  The  road  has  been  over  a 
barren  country  for  most  of  the  day.  « 

Friday,  September  21s;.— Started  early  this  morning,  and  as  we  proceeded  up  the  road 
we  saw  some  persons,  who,  on  approaching,  wc  recognized  as  some  of  our  companions  of  the 
schooner  San  Juan.  Wc  learned  that,  after  we  left  her  on  the  11th  of  August,  they  put  out 
to  sea,  and  in  a gale  were  blown  off  the  coast  for  about  300  miles,  and  that  they  were  out  of 
provisions,  having  on  board  but  about  a peck  of  rice  when  they  put  into  the  bay  of  San 
Simon,  and  they  pointed  her  out  to  us  a short  distance  up  the  coast.  We  had  thus  met  after 
a separation  of  45  days.  We  boarded  her,  and  procured  some  clothing  and  blankets;  bidding 
adieu  to  our  companions,  we  travelled  about  15  miles,  and  encamped  on  an  extensive  and  dry 
plain. 

Saturday,  September  22 d. — Did  not  get  a very  early  start,  as  some  of  the  mules  had 
broken  away  and  wandered  off  in  search  of  food  and  water.  After  starting,  some  of  us  went 
ahead,  our  guide  telling  us  to  go  on  till  wo  came  to  water  and  remain  till  he  came  up. 
Misunderstanding  him,  we  passed  the  water  some  five  miles,  when,  thinking  that  we  might 
not  be  on  the  right  road,  wc  went  back  and  met  him.  He  intended  to  have  remained  at  the 
creek-  for  a rest,  and  then  move  on  to  a ranch  to  pass  the  night ; but  we  had  disarranged  his 
plans,  as  there  was  no  water  for  a long  distance  from  the  stream  we  had  passed.  Night  over- 
took us  two  leagues  short  of  the  ranch,  where  we  encamped.  The  country  through  which  we 
have  passed  to-day  has  been  very  sandy 

Sunday,  September  23J. — “Sail  Talmo  Meto.”  Our  mules  broke  away  again,  and  it  was 
some  ti  mo  before  wo  could  get  them.  One  had  gone  three  miles  in  search  of  water.  We 
were  not  long  in  reaching  this  ranch  after  wc  got  started.  The  proprietor,  Ignacio  Arso,  is 
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a fine-looking,  portly  old  Spaniard — would  make  a good  Falstaff.  After  breakfast  we  left, 
and  travelled  over  a mountainous  country  until  seven  o’clock,  when  we  reached  San  Rafael, 
which  is  a mere  cabin.  There  are  a few  cattle  here. 

Monday , September  21th. — From  San  Rafael  we  passed  over  an  uneven  but  fair  road  for 
four  and  a half  leagues,  when  we  arrived  at  the  ranch  El  Salado,  owned  by  a cousin  of  our 
guide,  Don  Nicolas,  and  brother  of  our  first  guide  from  San  Jose  de  Grace  to  San  Ignacio— 
Juan  Jose — and  we  received  a cordial  welcome.  At  present  the  ranch  is  only  for  grazing, 
but  Sefior  Marie,  the  proprietor,  is  now  busy  making  adobes  for  a new  house,  and  he  intends 
to  bring  in  a stream  of  water  for  irrigation ; this  will  enable  him  to  raise  all  kinds  of  fruits 
and  vegetables.  The  valley  is  quite  extensive,  and  the  soil  appears  to  be  good.  We  spent 
the  entire  day  at  El  Salado,  and  we  are  to  exchange  two  of  our  mules  for  two  horses. 

Tuesday,  September  25th. — Did  not  get  an  early  start,  as  our  two  horses  did  not  come  in 
till  about  12  o’clock.  At  two  we  started  and  rode  to  San  Vicente,  three  and  a half  leagues, 
an  excellent  ranch.  The  road  and  country  are  uneven  and  rough,  but,  as  we  are  well  mounted 
and  have  no  cares,  we  got  along  finely.  Our  guide  is  perfectly  acquainted  with  every  mile  of 
the  road.  At  this  ranch  they  raise  corn  and  melons,  but  we  find  no  fruit.  We  slept  to-night 
under  a roof,  which  we  found  a great  protection,  as  the  heavy  dews  every  night  wet  our  blank- 
ets through. 

Wednesday,  September  26th. — Leaving  San  Vicente,  we  passed  over  a rolling  country  to 
Guadalupe,  one  and  a half  leagues  distant.  The  ranch  is  beautifully  situated,  with  high  moun- 
tains surrounding  it.  The  amount  of  arable  land  is  small  but  productive.  The  houses  are  much 
better  than  any  we  have  seen  before.  They  have  good  beds  and  bedsteads,  which  are  the  first 
we  have  met  with,  as  in  all  other  places  the  natives  sleep  upon  a dry  hide  on  the  ground  or 
stretched  on  a frame.  They  are  also  supplied  with  tables  and  benches.  At  one  o’clock  we 
were  again  in  our  saddles,  travelling  over  a very  mountainous  road.  We  encamped  at  six 
o’clock,  when  we  found  grass. 

Thursday,  September  21th. — Started  this  morning  at  six  o’clock,  and  rode  for  two  hours 
over  a very  mountainous  country  to  San  Tomas.  The  church  at  this  mission  is  nearly  in 
ruins.  The  padre  was  not  here  when  we  arrived,  so  that  I could  not  deliver  my  letter  which 
the  padre  at  San  Ignacio  was  so  kind  as  to  give  me.  This  letter,  which  was  open,  was  of  con- 
siderable service  to  us  on  our  way.  We  made  but  a short  halt  at  San  Tomas,  and  passed  on. 
for  two  leagues  to  La  Greuria,  passing  one  very  high  mountain  on  the  way.  From  La 
Greuria  we  rode  over  a very  good  road,  but  through  a rather  barren  country,  for  four  hours, 
and  encamped  on  an  extensive  plain  just  at  dark.  No  water  here. 

Friday,  September  26th. — At  an  early  hour  we  were  in  our  saddles  and  rode  to  Ensenado 
or  Todos  Santos,  passing,  for  most  of  the  way,  over  dry  plains  and  sandy  hills.  This  ranch 
is  situated  in  an  extensive  yalley,  and  is  owned  by  Senor  Francisco  Gustalo,  an  elegant  Span- 
ish gentleman,  who  has  many  of  the  conveniences  of  civilized  life  about  him.  We  found  here 
clean  tables,  with  table  furniture.  The  first  knives  and  forks  we  have  seen  in  the  country  we 
found  here.  Leaving  Todos  Santos  at  three  o’clock,  we  passed  over  quite  a level  country, 
encamping  at  dark  under  a large  oak-tree,  the  branches  of  which  cover  an  immense  space. 
Our  guide  told  us  that  the  Indians  about  here  are  “ muy  bravos,”  and  cautioned  us  to  have 
our  weapons  ready,  which  we  did. 

Saturday,  September  26th. — Started  this  morning  at  half-past  six  o’clock,  and  travelled  over 
a very  mountainous  road  for  four  or  five  leagues  to  San  Miguel.  The  mountain  which  we 
descended  on  entering  the  valley  is  one  of  the  worst  we  have  encountered  in  our  travels.  It 
is  almost  perpendicular,  and  the  descent  was  very  difficult.  This  valley  is  quite  extensive,  and 
there  appear  to  be  several  ranches  farther  up,  where  corn  and  melons  are  raised.  We  have 
passed  through  immense  fields  of  wild  oats  and  mustard,  where  large  numbers  of  horses  and 
cattle  are  grazing.  The  Indians  about  here  are  represented  as  being  very  troublesome.  San 
Miguel  is  one  of  the  old  missions,  whose  church  buildings  are  now,  like  the  others,  in  ruins. 
Travelling  over  a very  good  road,  we  arrived  at  half-past  seven  o’clock  at  the  mission  of  El 
Descanso. 

Sunday,  September  30 th. — Our  mules  are  in  such  a condition  that  our  guide  says  he  can 
go  no  farther  to-day,  and  we  shall  be  obliged  to  remain  here  until  to-morrow  morning. 
This  is  very  annoying,  as  we  are  now  near  San  Diego,  and  are  anxious  to  get  forward.  The 
old  church  at  this  mission  is  occupied  as  a sheep-pen,  and  a family  live  in  a part  of  the  estab- 
lishment that  has  a roof  remaining.  The  mountains  about  here  have  a barren  appearance, 
but  the  valleys  produce  grass  for  the  cattle. 

Monday,  October  ls£. — Leaving  El  Descanso  in  the  morning,  we  travelled  over  a very  good 
road,  but  through  a very  dry  country,  for  four  and  a half  leagues,  to  an  Indian  ranch,  situated 
in  a pretty  little  valley,  where  we  halted  an  hour,  and,  passing  on,  rode  over  a very  good  road 
to  a small  valley  which  we  entered  just  at  dark,  and  encamped  without  any  water  for  ourselves 
or  animals. 

Tuesday,  October  2d. — Were  in  our  saddles  at  seven  o’clock,  travelling  over  a fine  road 
until  eleven,  when  we  came  to  the  camp  of  the  American  and  Mexican  boundary  commissioners. 
Here  I met  A.  B.  Gray,  Esq.,  of  the  American  commission,  whom  I had  known  in  New  York, 
and  who  extended  every  kindness  to  us.  We  receive  here  the  first  news  from  the  United 
States  that  we  have  heard  for  six  months,  and  we  literally  devoured  a copy  of  the  New  York 
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Tribune  that  we  found  in  camp.  From  this  we  learn  of  the  death  of  President  Polk,  Mrs.  Madi- 
son, Mr.  Ogden,  and  others;  and  that  the  cholera  has  been  raging  in  the  United  States.  This 
camp  is  nine  miles  from  San  Diego.  Spending  an  hour  at  the  camp,  we  rode  on  and  arrived 
in  the  afternoon  at  San  Diego.  The  carpenter  of  the  surveying  commission,  as  soon  as  we 
arrived,  invited  us  to  his  tent,  giving  free  access  to  every  thing  he  had,  and  the  name  of  Moses 
M.  Conner  will  always  be  remembered  with  peculiar  satisfaction. 
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REPOET  OF  DR.  JOHN  A.  YEATCH  ON  CERROS  OR 
CEDROS  ISLAND. 

CERROS  OR  CEDROS  ISLAND. 

Looking  at  a chart  of  the  coast  of  Lower  California,  about  midway  betwixt  Cape  San  Lucas 
and  San  Diego,  fronting  the  great  bay  of  San  Sebastian  Yiscaino,  the  island  of  Cerros,  or 
Cedros,  will  be  observed,  between  the  parallels  of  28°  and  29°  N.  (See  Appendix  K.)  In 
Lippincott’s  Gazetteer  its  position  is  given  as  in  latitude  28°  12'  N.  and  longitude  115°  29'  W. 
The  point  assumed  is  probably  that  of  the  well-known  watering-place  on  the  east  side  of  the 
island,  about  one-third  its  length  from  the  southern  end.  It  is  correctly  laid  down  on  the 
old  Spanish  charts,  and  was  doubtless  visited  by  the  early  explorers  of  the  coast  more  than 
250  years  ago.  The  remains  of  rude  huts  along  the  shore,  and  occasionally  in  the  interior, 
probably  mark  some  of  their  temporary  sojourning-places. 

The  bay  was  named  after  Don  Sebastian  Yiscaino,  who  was  sent  by  the  Yiceroy  of  Mexico, 
Don  Gaspar  Zuniga,  in  the  year  1602,  to  survey  the  coast  of  Lower  California.  Cedros  lies 
immediately  west  of  the  bay,  and  forms,  with  the  island  of  Natividad,  a kind  of  enclosure  for 
the  southern  portion  of  it.  It  is  about  thirty  miles  in  length,  due  north  and  south,  com- 
mencing in  a narrow  but  lofty  and  precipitous  headland  at  the  north,  and  gradually  expand- 
ing to  a breadth  of  about  eighteen  miles  at  the  southern  extremity,  with  an  average  width  of 
ten  miles. 

From  the  extreme  southeastern  portion  of  the  island,  to  Point  San  Eugenio  cn  the 
mainland,  is  a distance  of  twenty  miles.  About  midway  lies  the  barren  sandstone  island  of 
Natividad,  above  named,  five  miles  in  length,  pointing  east  and  west,  and  some  half  mile  in 
width.  It  is  about  six  hundred  feet  in  height.  Its  position  serves  as  a barrier  to  the  southern 
winds  and  waves,  thus  aiding  Cerros  and  Point  San  Eugenio  to  fence  in , so  to  speak,  the  southern 
part  of  the  bay.  This  sheltered  condition  and  the  fresh  water  on  Cerros  attracting  passing 
vessels,  may  account  for  the  early  correct  knowledge  of  this  portion  of  the  coast ; while  the 
magnificent  bay  of  Magdalena,  much  farther  south,  remained  almost  unknown,  until  Sir 
Edward  Belcher,  in  1839,  and  Du  Petit  Thouars,  about  the  same  time,  surveyed  and  published 
charts  of  it.  The  eastern  side  of  the  island  has  long  been  a place  of  resort  for  whalers  and 
coasting-vessels  as  a watering-place.  A more  comfortable  and  convenient  point  for  the 
purpose  could  hardly  be  found.  A spring  of  water,  not  exceeding  thirty  feet  from  the  margin 
of  the  sea,  with  an  anchorage  scarcely  a cable’s  length  away,  protected  from  the  prevailing 
winds,  with  scarce  a ripple  on  the  surface,  renders  the  filling  and  taking  on  board  of  casks  an 
easy  task. 

I spent  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  in  tlie  year  1859,  on  this  island.  The 
object  was  to  search  for  minerals,  especially  copper  ores.  It  was  believed,  from  some  cause 
or  other,  that  a very  large  vein  of  the  latter  ore,  of  great  richness,  existed  somewhere  on  the 
island.  No  nearer  designation  of  the  locality  than  “ somewhere  on  the  island  ” could  be 
obtained.  The  evidences  were,  however,  sufficient  to  induce  a few  capitalists  of  San  Fran- 
cisco to  fit  out  an  expedition  to  find  the  coveted  treasure.  I engaged  to  conduct  the 
exploration.  The  following  observations  I gathered  during  my  three  months’  labors  : — 

TOPOGRAPHY  AND  GEOLOGICAL  FORMATION. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  island  is  broken  and  rugged  in  the  extreme.  The  sombre 
and  pensive  grandeur  of  its  barren  peaks  attracts  in  a forcible  manner  the  attention  of  passing 
voyagers.  On  a near  approach  to  the  eastern  side,  the  naked  granitic  cliffs  of  the  north, 
and  the  broken,  upheaved,  and  contorted  slate  strata  of  the  south,  present  striking  and 
interesting  features.  The  whole  island  at  a little  distance  presents  the  look  as  if  a collection 
of  mountain-peaks  had  been  compressed  together  and  planted  by  the  Titans  amid  the  restless 
sea-waves. 

On  reaching  the  field  of  operations,  I spent  the  first  few  days  in  examining  the  east  side 
of  the  island  in  a whale-boat,  landing  at  practicable  points,  and  clambering  into  the  interior. 
The  topography  was  slowly  developed,  and  a degree  of  order  found  in  the  seeming  inextricable 
confusion.  Three  parallel  mountain-ranges,  in  close  proximity  with  each  other,  cross  the 
island  diagonally  from  the  southwest  to  the  northeast.  Toward  their  centre,  and  thence  to 
their  eastern  terminus,  the  ranges  culminate  in  several  sharp  peaks,  and  finally  terminate  in 
abrupt  precipices,  descending  perpendicularly  into  the  waters  of  the  bay.  The  most  southerly 
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of  the  series  is  the  least  elevated.  It  commences  at  the  south  end  of  the  island — about  the 
centre — and  forms  the  east  side  of  South  Bay.  Its  formation  is  of  slate,  shale,  and  sandstone, 
portions  of  which  are  highly  fossiliferous,  and  present  an  attractive  field  to  the  palaeontologist. 
The  axis  and  western  side  of  the  range  are  highly  metamorphosed— the  fossils  being  found  only 
on  the  eastern  side.  Masses  of  serpentine,  associated  with  chromic  iron,  are  found  at  several 
points  on  this  range. 

The  second  range  commences  at  and  forms  the  southwest  extremity  of  the  island  as  well 
as  the  southwest  side  of  South  Bay.  It  is  a bold  basaltic  headland — a huge  truncated  cone, 
regular  as  an  artificial  structure  when  seen  from  a distance,  but  rough  and  ragged  in  surface 
on  a closer  view.  It  is  about  eight  hundred  feet  high.  In  a short  description  of  the  island, 
published  soon  after  my  return,  I called  this  remarkable  promontory  “ Mount  Lent,”  after 
William  M.  Lent,  of  San  Francisco,  of  the  firm  of  Lent,  Sherwood  & Co.,  under  whose  auspices 
the  expedition  was  mainly  fitted  out.  From  this  origin  the  range  proceeds  northeasterly 
with  considerably  less  elevation,  in  a sharply-serrated  ridge,  a distance  of  some  six  miles,  when 
it  aseends  rapidly  in  height  and  forms  the  three  peaks,  the  most  southerly  of  the  quintuple 
group  seen  by  passing  ships.  The  one  nearest  the  northern  termination  of  the  range,  viz., 
near  the  east  side  of  the  island,  was  found  by  barometric  measurement  to  be  about  3,600  feet 
above  the  sea-level.  I named  it  “ Mount  Ayres,”  after  Dr.  William  0.  Ayres,  Corresponding 
Secretary  of  the  California  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences.  It  is  the  highest  peak  on  the 
island,  except  one  in  the  northern  range.  I give  the  height  as  an  approximation.  The 
observations  I directed  to  be  made  with  an  aneroid  at  the  station  camp,  near  the  sea-lcvcl, 
during  my  examination  of  the  peaks,  were  so  far  neglected  as  to  give  little  or  no  aid  in  correct- 
ing my  own  observations. 

This  chain  is  mostly  basaltic,  with  metamorpliic  slate  and  hornblende  rock.  Serpentine, 
with  heavy  masses  of  chromic  iron,  is  to  be  found  at  intervals  along  the  whole  range.  I have 
designated  it  as  the  middle  or  Mount  Ayres  Bange. 

The  third  or  northern  range  rises  on  the  west  and  runs  in  the  same  oblique  direction  to 
the  eastern  side  of  the  island.  The  axis  of  this  range  gradually  assumes  a more  northern 
direction,  and  finally  terminates  at,  and  forms  the  north  end  of  the  island — an  enormous 
precipice  of  probably  two  thousand  feet  in  height. 

There  are  three  peaks  on  this  range,  one  of  which  I estimated  to  be  two  hundred  feet 
higher  than  Mount  Ayres.  The  formation  is  granite,  porphyry,  and  basalt.  Many  curious 
and  interesting  features  exist.  In  one  place  a group  of  basaltic  pillars  occurs.  They  are 
mostly  pentagonal,  of  from  four  to  six  inches  on  the  side ; they  dip  about  45°  to  the  south. 
The  base  of  the  mountain  at  one  point  is  a dark-colored  porphyry,  much  diked  by  a lighter- 
colored  rock  of  the  same  character.  Toward  the  summit  the  latter  overspreads  the  first 
entirely,  and  forms  the  crest  of  one  of  the  peaks.  The  island  partakes  of  the  volcanic  and 
igneous  character  of  the  adjacent  mainland. 

The  Mount  Ayres  and  north  ranges  are  separated  by  two  ravines  heading  close  together 
near  the  centre  of  the  island  and  running  to  opposite  sides,  one  to  the  east  and  the  other  to 
the  west.  These  ravines  form  an  easy  passway  across  the  island.  That  on  the  east  expands 
into  a kind  of  valley,  half  a mile  wide  at  the  mouth.  It  is  designated  as  Dearing’s  Gulch  or 
Valley — na'med  for  Captain  R.  N.  Dearing,  well  known  on  the  Pacific  coast  as  a whaling  com- 
mander. Up  this  valley  or  ravine  and  down  the  opposite  gulch  there  is  an  easy  passway  from 
one  side  to  the  other  of  the  island.  The  dividing  ridge  is  about  1,500  feet  high.  A 
good  road  might  be  made,  with  very  little  expense,  up  Dearing’s  Valley  to  the  summit,  the 
grade  being  very  regular  and  gradual.  A grove  of  pines  crowns  the  crest  of  the  third  range, 
and  almost  overhangs  the  right  side  of  the  valley,  about  three  and  a half  miles  up  it.  On  the 
left  side  opposite  there  are  good  springs  of  water.  There  is  a fine  landing-place,  and  the 
schooner  Odd  Fellow,  Captain" Howes,  lay  at  anchor  near  the  shore  during  part  of  our  stay. 

There  arc  several  other  landing-places  between  this  and  the  north  end  of  the  island. 
Wherever  ravines  have  broken  through  the  front  wall,  comfortable  laudings  can  be  effected.  A 
large  ravine,  six  miles  north  of  Dearing’s  Valley,  affords  good  water,  less  than  a mile  from 
the  shore.  Indeed,  springs  occur  in  nearly  every  ravine ; all  about  on  the  same  level,  say  six 
hundred  or  eight  hundred  feet  above  the  sea.  Toward  the  north  end  these  springs  become 
brackish,  and  farther  on  intensely  salt.  This  is  to  be  regretted,  as  at  the  extreme  north  there 
is  probably  a valuable  lode  of  gold,  if  not  several  of  them.  Of  this  I shall  have  occasion  to 
speak  further  on. 

GENERAL  SURFACE. 

Thk  terras  “rough  and  broken”  might  be  applied  to  the  southern  extremity,  and  convey 
some  idea  of  the  actual  condition  ; but  the  addition  of  “ craggy  and  precipitous  ” would  convey 
but  a faint  notion  of  the  confused  jumbling  of  sharp  ridges,  deep  ravines  with  perpendicular 
walls,  high  peaks  and  beetling  cliff’s,  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  island. 

The  southeasterly  portion,  flanking  the  first  range,  is  far  less  rough  and  much  more 
accessible  than  any  other  part.  By  means  of  the  ravines  that  open  into  the  sea  the  summit 
of  the  range  can  easily  be  reached.  This  is  important,  as  the  ravines  have  laid  bare  many 
masses  of  chromic  iron,  which  might  be  transported  along  their  beds  to  the  shore.  This 
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condition  of  surface  extends  on  the  east  side  up  to  the  ships’  watering-place.  Beyond 
that,  north,  especially  above  Dearing’s  Yalley,  is  found  the  utter  confusion  above  described. 

The  existence  of  numerous  deep  ravines  excavated  in  the  solid  rock,  and  that  cut  and 
score  the  mountain-sides  from  near  their  summits  to  the  sea-shore,  deepening  and  widening 
as  they  descend,  puzzled  me  greatly  at  first  to  account  for  their  formation.  They  were 
evidently  water-worn,  and  presented  the  appearance  of  the  channels  of  our  California  rivers, 
where  they  cut  through  the  solid  rocks  of  the  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  Such  streams 
certainly  never  existed  on  the  island  ; how,  then,  were  these  ravines  made  ? It  soon  became 
apparent  that  the  sea  itself  had  formed  them  as  the  island  was  gradually  uplifted.  The 
immense  quantities  of  boulders  and  rounded  pebbles  of  every  size,  hurled  by  each  Wave 
against  the  face  of  the  perpendicular  cliffs,  wear  them  irregularly,  as  they  present  a harder 
or  softer  surface.  A slight  cavity  once  made  has  its  floor  covered  with  heavy  pebbles  at  each 
lift  of  the  sea,  which  roll  back  as  the  wave  retires,  thus  scouring  and  wearing  with  never- 
ceasing  action.  As  the  shore  is  gradually  upheaved,  a ravine  is  the  result.  This  excavating 
process  can  be  seen  actually  at  work  now  in  numerous  spots  on  the  east  side.  Some  of  the 
ravines  have  just  been  commenced ; others  are  a few  yards  in  length,  just  lifting  their  heads 
above  the  sea ; while  others  again  stretch  away  to  near  the  summit ; while  tons  of  stones  are 
forever  swept  in  and  out  with  a growling,  melancholy  sound,  deepening  and  widening  their 
mouths. 

These  ravines  attest  the  gradual  upheaval  of  the  island.  There  are  other  sea-marks  dis- 
connected with,  any  ravines,  proving  the  same  fact.  On  the  side  of  Mount  Ayres,  two  thou- 
sand feet  high,  a horizontal  water-worn  line  is  to  be  traced,  once  marking  the  water  level.  At 
that  period  the  peaks  alone  were  above  the  surface,  presenting  a cluster  of  rocky  islets. 

There  are  proofs,  too,  of  the  alternations  of  depressions  and  upheavals.  At  one  point 
near  the  middle  of  the  island  the  stratification  of  the  slate  stands  perpendicular,  but  much 
bent  and  contorted,  rising  out  of  the  sea  some  fifty  or  one  hundred  feet  in  elevation.  On  that 
is  laid  an  immense  mass  of  perfectly  horizontal  slates,  many  hundred  feet  in  thickness.  The 
same  thing  occurs  on  the  mainland  at  San  Bartolome  Bay,  a little  south  of  Point  Eugenio. 


BAYS  AND  HARBORS. 

South  Bay,  in  the  southwest  extremity  of  the  island,  is  the  only  bay  of  importance.  It 
is  formed,  as  before  stated,  by  the  projection  of  the  first  and  second  ranges  at  their  southern 
extremities  into  the  sea,  holding  the  bay  betwixt  them.  It  is  a snug,  quiet  place,  sheltered 
from  the  prevailing  winds,  but  open  to  southwest  blows,  which,  however,  I am  informed  do 
not  often  occur.  There  are  seven  fathoms  of  water  up  close  to  the  shore.  The  anchorage  is 
excellent.  There  are  a few  rocks  covered  at  high  tide,  rendering  caution  necessary  in  enter- 
ing. The  shore  is  a shelving,  sandy  beach,  and  was,  in  the  palmy  days  of  sea-elephant  hunt- 
ing, a great  slaughtering-ground.  Many  interesting  shells  are  found  here.  The  Chinese  visit 
the  bay  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  abelone  shells  and  preparing  their  flesh.  From  the  num- 
ber of  stone  huts  on  its  margin,  having,  many  of  them,  a very  antiquated  appearance,  I judge 
this  bay  to  have  been  the  recipient  of  protracted  visits  for  many  years  back. 

I observed  head-boards  marking  the  graves  of  several  New  Bedford  seamen,  I suppose  from 
whaling-ships.  There  are  no  bays  or  harbors  of  any  kind  on  the  west  side  of  the  island.  The 
northwest  winds,  and  the  waves  they  raise,  beat  forever  against  the  rock-bound  shore,  fring- 
ing with  a line  of  surf  the  entire  length  of  the  island. 

The  eastern  side  of  the  island  is  one  great  harbor  its  entire  length.  Sir  Edward  Belcher 
speaks  of  the  importance  of  Magdalena  Bay  as  a point  from  which  the  coast  of  Mexico  and 
California  could  be  observed  in  case  of  a war.  Cerros  Island  and  the  bay  of  Viscaino  would, 
doubtless,  be  far  more  eligible  for  such  a purpose,  as  the  harbor  would  admit  of  ingress  or 
egress  with  any  wind. 

The  anchorage  is  excellent  everywhere,  especially  toward  the  south.  The  water  is  genT 
erally  as  smooth  on  the  surface  as  a small  lake.  There  was  no  day  during  my  stay  that  a. 
small  boat  might  not  have  been  sculled  ashore  by  a single  man  from  a vessel  lying  in  the  har- 
bor, without  risk  or  danger  from  the  surf. 

On  the  shore  side  of  the  bay  of  Yiscaino,  opposite  Cerros,  is  the  entrance  to  Scammon’s. 
Lagoon.  The  whaling-ground  and  the  salt-fields  to  which  it  leads  have  rendered  it  a point 
of  no  inconsiderable  importance".  • I cannot  do  better  than  to  introduce  Captain  Scammon’s 
notes  on  this  as  well  as  the  Ballenas  Lagoon,  and  on  the  coast  of  Lower  California  generally. 
These  notes  were  kindly  placed  at  my  disposal,  together  with  the  accompanying  charts  and, 
sailing  directions,  not  heretofore  published.  These  notes  and  charts  give  the  only  reliable 
information  in  detail  of  this  part  of  the  coast.  Captain  Scammon’s  observations  are.asfoL 
lows : 

“ Scammon’s  Lagoon  was  first  commercially  and  geographically  known  in  the  year  18554 
The  entrance  is  wide  enough  to  afford  a beating  channel  for  vessels  of  200  or  300  tons, 
that  do  not  draw  more  than  12  feet.  There  are  three  fathoms  at  high  water,  in  ordi- 
nary tides  on  the  bar,  and  the  channel  is  so  plainly  marked  by  the  line  of  breakers  on  the  south 
side,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  sailing  in.  After  once  entering  the  true  channel,  vessels  of  40Q 
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tons,  drawing  15  feet,  have  passed  the  bar  in  safety  going  in,  but  have  been  obliged  to  wait  a 
fair  wind  out  again. 

“ I have  beat  out  over  the  bar  twice  in  rough  weather,  without  difficulty,  in  a ship  of  300 
tons,  drawing  12  feet.  Vessels  now  run  regularly  between  San  Francisco  and  this  lagoon, 
bringing  return-cargoes  of  salt,  which  they  procure  at  the  head  of  the  lagoon,  from  natural 
salt-ponds — an  almost  inexhaustible  uantity. 

“ Both  Scammon’s  and  Ballenas  Lagoons  are  fronted  by  low  sand-hills,  and  shoal  water 
extends  a long  way  off  shore.  If  bound  for  Seammon’s  Lagoon,  the  land  should  be  approached 
within  two  or  three  miles,  in  latitude  about  28°  41  N.  Keep  the  coast  aboard,  if  clear 
weather,  and  run  along  the  southward,  where  you  will  see  1 Lagoon-head.’  It  makes  like  an 
island ; steer  a course  to  pass  a mile  to  the  westward,  and  if  near  night  you  may  anchor  under 
Lagoon-head,  and  await  daylight,  when,  with  the  accompanying  chart  as  a guide,  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  finding  the  entrance  and  passing  the  bar  with  a commanding  breeze. 

“ Ballenas  Lagoon  is  situated  near  the  head  of  the  open  bay  of  Ballenas,  in  latitude  26°  40' 
N.  and  longitude  113°  16'  W.  This  lagoon  was  first  geographically  known  in  the  year  1860. 
In  the  month  of  December,  1860,  a fleet  of  four  whaling-vessels,  under  my  command,  passed 
the  bar  and  entered  the  lagoon  in  safety.  We  entered  by  the  North  Channel , which  is  not 
more  than  half  a cable’s  length  wide  ; and  12  feet  of  water  is  all  that  can  be  depended  on  in 
crossing  the  bar  at  high  water  with  average  tides  ; but  where  the  shoalest  is,  there  is  but  little 
or  no  swell.  In  the  South  Channel  there  is  15  feet  of  water  at  high  tide,  but  much  more 
swell.  The  only  safe  way  we  found  to  pass  the  bar  of  this  lagoon  was,  first  to  sound  out  the 
channel  and  put  buoys  at  convenient  distances  apart  in  mid-channel.  South  Channel  is  about 
the  same  width  as  the  North,  and  the  distance  across  the  bar  is  not  more  than  a cable’s 
length. 

“Neither  of  these  channels  would  be  of  any  practical  use,  if  it  were  not  for  the  certainty  of 
the  strong  land  and  sea  breezes  which  make  a fair  wind  to  pass  either  in  or  out  of  the  lagoon. 

“ In  the  months  of  December  and  January,  and  a part  of  February,  north  and  northeast 
winds  prevail,  which  destroy  the  heavy  ocean-swell  that  prevails  at  other  seasons  of  the  year. 
During  the  smooth  season  there  is  but  little  difficulty  in  sounding  the  channel  with  boats,  and 
placing  buoys  as  you  please.  Neither  wood  nor  water  can  be  procured  at  this  place.  A 
‘ ranchero,’  who  lived  eighteen  miles  inland,  furnished  the  vessels  with  plenty  of  cattle  to 
kill  for  beef.  The  price  was  usually  about  sixteen  dollars  for  a bullock.  From  the  head  of 
this  lagoon  to  the  east  coast  of  the  peninsula — to  the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  California — is  only 
about  40  miles ; and  we  frequently  had  people  from  Loreto  and  to  visit  the  vessel  for  the 
purpose  of  trade,  bringing  dried  figs,  dates,  and  the  wild  oranges  of  the  country,  to  exchange 
for  bread,  flour,  and  clothing.” 

NOTES  ON  THE  COAST  OF  LOWEE  CALIFORNIA. 

“Ix  sailing  along  the  coast  of  Lower  California,  I have  always  made  it  a rule  to  never  run 
a ship  through  thick  kelp  before  sounding  it.  By  adopting  this  plan  I avoided  all  hidden 
dangers,  for  the  space  of  eight  years,  which  time  I was  almost  constantly  cruising  close  along 
the  shores  and  in  the  bays  or  lagoons  adjacent.  • 

“ Formerly  there  was  a great  deal  of  kelp  along  the  coast,  but  from  some  cause  in  1S61  it 
almost  entirely  disappeared,  and  up  to  the  spring  of  1863  had  not  grown  again  to  any  extent. 

“ Deeming  the  information  might  possibly  be  worth  the  reading,  the  following  remarks  are 
made : 

“ From  San  Martin’s  Island  to  San  Geronimo  Island,  which  lie  north  and  south,  and  south 
of  the  port  of  San  Quentin,  there  are  many  shoal  places,  and  rocks,  which  are  not  laid  down 
on  any  charts  of  the  present  day.  Off  San  Quentin,  bearing  about  south  by  compass,  distance 
five  or  six  miles,  a rock  or  shoal  exists  that  the  sea  breaks  heavily  upon  in  moderately  rough 
weather.  Much  foul  ground  is  found  between  San  Geronimo  Island  and  the  mainland.  Rocks 
exist  in  the  passage  betwixt  the  islands  of  Cerros  and  Natividad,  but  nothing  that  will  bring 
a ship  up  till  near  the  shore  on  either  side.  The  passage  between  Natividad  and  the  main 
should  not  be  attempted  by  those  unacquainted,  as  it  is  known  that  one  ship  has  been  seri- 
ously injured  by  striking  a rock  in  going  through  in  the  night. 

“ At  Cerros  Island,  at  the  east  side,  near  the  southeast  end,  there  is  a small  stream  of 
water  coming  from  the  side  of  a mountain,  near  the  base  and  running  close  to  the  beach. 
From  1,200  to  1,500  gallons  of  water  may  be  procured  during  24  hours’  time.  The  casks  are 
filled  by  rolling  them  to  the  upper  side  of  the  beach,  and  laying  a spout  from  the  stream  to 
the  bung-hole  of  the  cask.  The  water  is  difficult  to  find,  and  the  only  sure  way  of  finding  it 
is  to  begin  near  the  southeast  point  of  the  island,  and  search  the  shore  carefully  to  the  north- 
ward till  it  is  found.  Directly  abreast  of  the  watering-place  it  is  deep  water  close  to  the 
shore  ; 20  to  25  fathoms  would  not  be  more  than  two  cables’  length  from  the  beach. 

“ About  half  a mile  to  the  southward  the  land  is  quite  low,  close  to  the  shore,  and  low 
land  extends  back  some  distance.  It  is  fronted  by  a gravel  beach.  Here  good  anchorage 
may  be  had  in  17  to  20  fathoms.  There  are  no  hidden  dangers  on  the  east  side  of  Cerros,  and, 
with  the  usually  westerly  winds,  it  is  generally  calm  and  smooth  at  the  anchorage.  At  times 
when  the  winds  get  to  the  south  of  west,  which  is  not  often,  heavy  nillies  blow  from  the  moun- 
tains. 
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“ Wood  may  be  had  at  this  place  by  following  the  gulch  toward  the  interior.  It  is  small, 
and  being  a mile  or  more  from  the  shore,  requires  a good  deal  of  labor  to  secure  any  consid- 
erable supply  for  a ship.  Although  small,  it  is  of  excellent  quality.  We  obtained  fourmonths’ 
supply  for  coofcing-purposes,  with  a crew  of  30  men,  in  three  days,  not  making  over  eight 
hours  each  day. 

WINDS  AND  WEATHER  ON  THE  COAST  OF  LOWER  CALIFORNIA. 

“ From  San  Diego  to  Cape  San  Lucas,  northwest  winds  prevail  throughout  the  year,  follow- 
ing the  bend  of  the  land  as  you  close  in  with  the  coast.  During  the  months  of  December  and 
January  the  regular  coast  winds  (northwest)  are  most  likely  to  be  interrupted  by  heavy  ‘ north- 
ers.’ These  winds  blow  from  north  to  northeast,  and  last  from  one  to  three  days.  Southeast 
gales  of  much  strength  seldom  occur.  From  November  to  April,  about  the  change  of  the 
moon,  light  southeast  gales  may  occur,  with  considerable  rain.  About  the  breaking  up  of  the 
bad  weather,  when  the  wind  hauls  about  southwest,  it  sometimes  blows  quite  fresh  for  a few 
hours  ; then  the  wind  comes  from  the  northwest,  bringing  fine  weather  again.  About  Cape 
San  Lucas  these  remarks  do  not  apply  so  well  in  the  hurricane  season  on  the  coast  of  Mexico 
— as  gales  occurring  on  that  coast  sometimes  reach  the  cape  and  extend  as  far  north  as  Mag- 
dalena Bay — but  one  instance  of  this  kind  occurred,  to  my  knowledge,  during  eight  succes- 
sive years. 

(Signed)  “C.  M.  SCAMMON, 

“ Lieut.  Commanding  U.  S.  Revenue  Steamer  Shubrick.” 

It  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  add  here  that  evidences  .exist  of  alternate  northern  and 
southern  currents.  They  are  drawn  from  the  fact  of  the  conchology  of  the  island  presenting  a 
remarkable  blending  of  northern  and  southern  types — to  be  accounted  for  in  no  other  way 
than  by  the  action  of  strong  submarine  currents  up  and  down  the  coast. 

The  bay  of  San  Bartolome,  just  south  of  Point  Eugenio,  is  another  small,  quiet,  and  per- 
fectly-sheltered harbor.  Fresh  water  has  been  found  by  digging  30  feet,  at  a point  at  the  foot 
of  a bluff  on  the  northeast  side  of  the  bay.  There  is  no  wood.  It  is  perhaps  of  little  value, 
unless  it  be  for  a point  from  which  to  communicate  with  the  interioi’.  The  existence  of  fresh 
water  would  give  it  an  advantage  in  this  regard  over  Scammou’s  or  Ballenas  Lagoon. 

On  the  northeast  side  of  the  bay  of  Viscaino,  about  a mile  from  the  main,  is  a barren  rock, 
about  £ of  a mile  in  length  by  £ of  a mile  in  breadth,  known  as  “ Elide  Island,”  on  which  was 
formerly  a valuable  deposit  of  guano,  now  wholly  removed.  A small  quantity  of  that  valu- 
able article  is  still  to  be  found  on  the  rocky  islets  outside  of  Cerros,  and  on  like  spots  along 
the  mainland.  Captain  Howes,  who  is  familiar  with  every  point  along  this  portion  of  the 
coast,  thinks  guano  might  be  collected  in  the  aforenamed  localities  in  quantities  sufficient  to 
be  worth  attention. 

I visited  Elide  Island  and  the  adjacent  mainland  on  my  return  from  Cerros.  There  is  a 
good  landing  for  boats  on  the  mainland,  a little  northeast  of  the  island,  with  but  little  surf,  on  a 
sandy  beach  ; I did  not  go  far  into  the  interior.  The  general  aspect  of  the  country  is'  that 
of  thirst  and  barrenness,  producing  only  a few  thorny  shrubs  and  numerous  cactacea.  The 
adjacent  mountains  are,  doubtless,  metalliferous.  Captain  R.  N.  Dearing,  who  had  charge  of 
Elide,  showed  me  some  good  samples  of  copper  ore  found  at  no  great  distance,  as  he  was  in- 
formed, in  the  interior.  Silver  is  said  to  exist  in  the  same  locality;  The  specimens  and  in- 
formation were  obtained  from  the  natives. 

MINERALS— COPPER. 

A vert  remarkable  feature  in  the  mineralogy  of  the  island  is  the  general  diffusion  of  cop- 
per in  various  mineral  forms  throughout  every,  formation,  whether  slates,  shales,  basalt,  or 
porphyry.  Everywhere  stains  and  spots  of  copper  met  the  eye  on  the  weathered  surfaces  of 
the  rocks.  Among  the  slates,  segregated  masses  of  ore,  of  a few  pounds  up  to  a ton  in 
weight,  were  frequently  observed.  They  seemed  to  have  no  traceable  connection  with  any 
regular  vein.  Had  careful  excavation  been  made  in  and  about  such  localities,  valuable  de- 
velopments would  probably  have  resulted.  I was  unfortunately  deprived  of  the  means  of 
efficiently  performing  a work  so  essential,  and  had  to  be  content  with  a few  very  superficial 
openings  that  gave  no  available  information.  The  ore  consisted  seemingly  of  an  oxide,  min- 
gled with  carbonate,  sulphuret,  and  earthly  impurities.  It  reduced  readily  into  metallic  copper 
in  an  ordinary  portable  forge  we  had  with  us.  Traversing  the  slates  were  observed  occasion- 
ally small  seams,  or  very  narrow  veins  of  carbonate  of  lime,  filled  with  metallic  specks  of  cop- 
per in  great  abundance.  These  seams  varied  in  width  from  £ an  inch  to  3 inches. 

It  is  more  than  probable  the  slates  holding  these  veins  and  segregations  might,  in  some 
localities,  be  found  rich  enough  to  be  worked.  The  whole  formation  is  cupriferous  in  a greater 
or  less  degree.  It  would  be  well  worth  the  examination  to  test  the  fact.  The  practically  in- 
exhaustible quantity  would  admit  of  a low  quality  being  made  available. 

This  copper-bearing  range  seems  to  occupy  the  eastern  side  of  the  island,  nearly  the 
whole  length.  It  first  begins  to  show  itself  strongly  near  Mount  Ayres,  and  thence  north  to 
the  end.  The  seam3  of  metallic  copper  were  more  abundant  on  the  northeastern  spurs  of 
Mount  Ayres  than  elsewhere.  The  elevation  is  about  1,600  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
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about  two  miles  from  the  shore.  The  segregated  masses  have  generally  about  the  same  elevation. 
Toward  the  north,  however,  they  descend,  and  are  found  within  an  elevation  of  500  feet. 

MANGANESE. 

Fragments  of  this  mineral  were  found  in  several  places  in  ravines.  I observed  no  veins 
nor  masses,  but  toward  the  north  the  fragments  were  so  frequent,  that  not  much  doubt 
exists  as  to  the  probable  abundance  of  the  ore  at  certain  points. 

CHROMIC  IRON. 

Masses  of  chromic  iron  ore,  associated  with  serpentine  rock,  are  found  in  every  part  of 
the  island,  especially  in  the  first  and  second  ranges.  In  two  places,  one  on  the  east  of  Mount 
Ayres,  and  the  other  a short  distance  south  of  Dearing’s  Valley,  there  are  seemingly  regular 
veins.  The  first-named  vein  is  about  three  feet  in  width,  the  latter  probably  20  feet — being 
the  largest  mass  of  that  ore  I ever  encountered.  A good  road  can  be  made  to  within  £ of  a 
mile  of  the  spot.  Near  it  are  several  of  the  small  seams,  containing  metallic  copper,  as  above 
described.  This  would  be  the  most  convenient  point  to  obtain  the  ore  for  shipment,  should 
it  ever  be  required.  In  the  event  of  vessels  returning  to  Europe  in  ballast,  a cargo  of  value 
might  be  had  here  at  little  cost. 

TITANIEEROTJS  IRON  ORE  — (Appendix  J.) 

A vein,  of  about  10  feet  in  width,  of  this  ore,  was  found  on  the  northern  part  of  the  island. 
It  outcropped  boldly,  and  was  traceable,  according  to  my  recollection,  about  150  feet  on  the 
surface.  As  iron  from  this  ore  is  of  great  value,  and  is  coming  into  demand  for  many  impor- 
tant purposes,  it  may  ultimately  add  much  to  the  resources  of  the  island.  Other  localities 
will  probably  be  found  near  good  landing-places,  though  the  above  great  mass  is  by  no 
means  inaccessible. — (See  Appendix.) 

GOLD. 

The  last  portion  of  the  island  examined  was  the  extreme  north,  by  far  the  most  in- 
teresting of  all,  from  the  widely-diffused  indications  of  minerals.  Carbonate  and  sulphide 
of  copper  were  found  everywhere.  The  great  vein,  however,  was  not  found.  The  inactive 
portion  of  the  expedition  had  become  weary  with  idleness,  and  were  clamorous  for  a re- 
turn to  San  Francisco.  Disgusted  with  the  non-realization  of  their  hopes,  as  to  the  con- 
centrated wealth  hidden  somewhere  on  the  island,  it  became  necessary  to  abandon  the 
prosecution  of  further  search.  But  a few  hours  were  therefore  allowed  for  a hurried  re- 
connoissance  of  our  last  field  of  operations. 

Samples  were  hastily  gathered  from  a remarkable  locality,  showing  abundantly  the  usual 
metallic  copper  specks,  as  we  supposed  at  the  time.  On  closer  examination  in  San  Francisco, 
after  our  arrival,  we  found  these  samples  to  be  gold  instead  of  copper.  The  specimens 
were  broken  without  discrimination  from  a large  mass  of  similar  rocks.  Should  it  prove 
to  be  as  extensive  as  it  seemed,  with  the  richness  possessed  by  the  samples  brought  away, 
it  is  truly  a valuable  locality. 

But  as  my  information  is  so  very  slight,  I simply  give  the  facts  for  what  they  are 
worth — stating,  however,  my  favorable  impression  as  to  the  existence  of  a valuable  mine. 
The  locality  is  only  about  a mile  from  shore.  A road  would  have  to  be  made  over  rather 
difficult  ground.  A small,  quiet  bay,  nearly  in  front  of  it,  would  make  a good  embarcadero 
for  shipping  the  ore.  There  is,  unfortunately,  no  fresh  water  on  that  part  of  the  island.  Six 
or  eight  miles  south  is  the  nearest. 

None  of  the  party  save  myself  and  two  sous  saw,  or  were  near,  the  locality.  From  the 
nature  of  the  broken  and  intricate  surface,  the  mine  is  not  likely  to  be  rediscovered  soon. 

SILVER. 

A piece  of  ore  was  brought  in  from  the  interior  of  the  island,  in  which  I detected  silver. 
The  examination  was  not  followed  up,  as  the  trace  of  metal  was  very  slight.  I believe,  now 
that  I have  become  familiar  with  the  silver-mines  of  Nevada,  that  silver  may  be  found  in  pay- 
ing quantity  on  Ccrros. 

Should  mines  of  any  kind  be  opened  on  the  island,  so  as  to  induce  practical  miners  to  re 
side  there,  I should  not  doubt  the  ultimate  bringing  to  light  of  valuable  mineral  resources  in 
no  stinted  abundance. 

CLIMATE. 

As  far  as  temperature  is  concerned,  I know  of  no  spot  so  favored.  My  experience  only 
extends,  however,  to  one-fourth  of  a year.  During  my  three  months’  sojourn,  the  thermom- 
eter did  not  vary  over  ten  degrees  between  midnight  and  mid-day,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
island.  The  average  temperature  wns  74°  Fahr.  A more  delightful  climate  could  scarcely  be 
imagined  for  an  invalid.  To  the  consumptive  and  rheumatic  patient,  no  more  genial  temper- 
ature on  the  earth’s  surface  could  be  offered.  The  atmosphere  is  dry,  but  not  harsh.  Rain, 
I imagine,  seldom  occurs.  Floods,  at  distant  and  irregular  times,  with  intervening  periods  of 
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entire  drought,  as  on  the  main  shore  in  the  same  latitude,  may,  of  course,  be  expected  here. 
There  were  two  slight  showers  during  my  stay. 

The  prevailing  winds  are  from  the  northwest.  There  is  a fair  and  interesting  means  of  ob- 
serving the  thickness  or  depth  of  the  wind-stratum.  It  is  nearly  exactly  1,000  feet  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  ocean  to  the  upper  side  of  the  moving  mass  of  wind.  On  this  float  the  sea-mists, 
which  are  hurled,  as  it  were,  against  the  mountains,  and  rebound  in  the  form  of  slow-moving 
grand,  gigantic  billows,  which,  viewed  from  the  peaks  far  above  them,  have  a most  weird  and 
fearful  appearance. 

Up  to  the  elevation  above  named,  the  wind  strikes  with  unabated  force  and  persistency, 
as  at  San  Francisco.  Trees  and  shrubs— -what  few  there  are  of  them — are  bent  down  and 
pressed  as  it  were  against  the  mountain-side.  At  and  above  this  line  commences  a region  of 
'perpetual  calm , which  is  about  the  depth  of  the  region  of  perpetual  agitation  below  it,  viz.,  1,000 
feet.  Within  this  zone  of  quiet,  slender  trees  and  shrubs  stand  perfectly  erect,  evidently 
never  disturbed  by  rude  winds.  Thq  two  groves  of  pines  are  in  this  belt.  The  clouds  rest 
here,  and  bathe  the  trees  with  perpetual  moisture.  The  leaves  are  forever  studded  with  drops 
of  water,  and  the  groves  at  any  and  all  times  seem  to  have  just  been  subjected  to  a gentle 
rain-shower.  The  earth  is  sloppy,  and  a hole  scooped  out  anywhere  uuder  the  trees  is 
quickly  filled  with  fresh  water. 

At  a greater  elevation,  the  wind  again  revels  round  the  mountain-peaks,  in  irregular  direc- 
tions and  with  uncertain  force.  Vegetation  becomes  again  scanty,  as  the  air  becomes  dry 
and  un  tranquil.  A few  cedars  (■ Juniperus  cerrosiana,  Kellog)  and  manzanito- trees  ( Arctosla - 

phylos ) of  a species  I had  not  seen  before,  were  the  only  arborescent  representatives 

above  the  cloud-zone. 

In  connection  with  the  climate,  I may  mention  certain  singular  markings  on  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  resembling  neatly-swept  garden-walks,  which  must  have  had  a meteoric  origin. 
One  of  these  walks  was  about  a mile  in  length,  nearly  due  north  and  south.  Commencing  at 
the  south,  it  ran  in  nearly  a straight  line,  continuing  over  hillocks,  rocks,  ravines,  and  ob- 
structions of  every  kind ; at  the  end  of  a mile,  it  curved  very  regularly,  with  a radius  of  about 
200  feet,  and  returned  nearly  exactly  parallel  with  its  first  course,  at  a distance  of  about 
150  feet  from  it,  and  terminated  about  opposite  to  where  it  commenced.  The  breadth  of  the 
track  is  six  feet. 

A little  north  of  the  above  is  a still  more  remarkable  road.  It  is  30  feet  in  breadth, 
and  forms  a complete  circle  of  nearly  160  feet  in  diameter.  It  then  passes  off  in  a curve 
towards  the  north,  gradually  bending  to  the  east,  with  a radius  of  about  5,000  feet.  It  is 
traceable  a mile  and  a half.  The  width  of  the  road,  ou  the  long  curve,  is  about  three 
feet.  It  is  swept  out,  in  some  places,  four  or  five  inches  in  depth.  It  is  lost,  finally,  in  hard, 
rough  ground.  It  presents  the  appearance  as  if  a jet  of  water — such  as  issues  from  a huge 
hydraulic  pipe,  used  by  the  California  miners — had  been  impinged  in  a moving  column 
against  the  surface  of  the  ground.  It  may  have  been  the  result  of  a whirlwind  charged 
with  the  contents  of  a rain-cloud,  the  point  just  touching  the  earth,  and  delivering  the 
water  it  bore  as  if  from  a funnel.  May  not  water-spouts  be  formed  in  this  way  ? 

FAUNA. 

Op  the  animals,  deer  and  rabbits  are  probably  the  only  native  quadrupeds.  The  herds 
of  wild  goats  are,  of  course,  the  descendants  of  those  introduced — how  many  years  ago  is 
unknown.  The  deer  presents. marked  peculiarities,  and,  if  not  a new  species,  is  at  least  a well- 
characterized  variety,  making  the  nearest  approach  to  the  black-tailed  Germs  Columbianus. 
We  found  them  abundant  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island.  They  seemed  less  timid  than 
the  goats,  and  I have  had  them  approach  within  ten  paces  of  me,  snuffing  and  stamping 
with  an  air  half-threatening,  half-playful. 

Amongst  the  introduced  animals  may  be  named  those  pestiferous  rodents,  rats  and 
mice.  The  Mus  decumanus,  the  brown  or  Norway  rat,  with  his  little  cousin,  the  M. 
musculus,  or  house-mouse,  follow  commerce  and  establish  colonies  wherever  ships  touch  land. 
Thus  the  coast  of  California,  and  the  adjacent  islands,  are  by  no  means  badly  supplied 
with  representatives  of  these  familiar  pests.  To  the  list  of  native  rodents  I may  add  a 
small  jumping-mouse  ( Jaculm -). 

The  vicinity  of  Cerros  Island  is  a favorite  resort  for  that  interesting  animal,  the  sea-otter 
(Enhydra  marina).  Formerly  they  existed  in  great  abundance,  and  the  value  of  their  fur 
caused  them  to  be  hunted  with  relentless  energy.  A man,  skilled  in  the  business,  could 
sometimes  realize  a little  fortune  by  a season’s  hunt.  I was  informed  by  an  old  otter 
hunter  that  numbers  of  the  Northwest  Indians  were,  for  a long  time,  annually  brought  with 
their  canoes  to  Cerros,  by  coasting  schooners,  from  whence  they  made  extensive  and  success- 
ful excursions  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Cerros  and  the  adjacent  islands.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  the  animal  is  comparatively  scarce.  It  is  still  hunted,  however,  but  with  less 
vigor  than  of  yore.  _ The  skins  are  worth  from  $25  to  $50  each — one-fourth  of  their  former 
price.  One  of  rare  size  and  beauty  occasionally  brings  $75.  The  sea-elephant  ( Macrorhinus 
Tprobosn dim),  one  of  the  most  gigantic  of  the  seal  family,  resorted  formerly  in  great  numbers 
to  Cerros  and  the  adjacent  islets.  They  were  much  sought  after  for  their  oil.  The  species, 
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as  Captain  Scammon  informs  me,  is  now  nearly  extinct  on  this  coast.  Not  so,  however,  with 
the  sea-lion  ( Otaria  jubata).  He  is  more  prolific,  and  there  are  fewer  inducements  for  his  de- 
struction. He  is,  however,  by  no  means  beyond  danger  from  the  oil-man.  At  certain  seasons, 
when  the  lion  chances  to  have  a little  fat  on  his  bones,  he  is  slaughtered  most  mercilessly. 
Fortunately  for  him,  his  skin  is  nearly  worthless,  or  there  would  be  a double  inducement  for 
his  destruction.  Toward  the  north  end  of  the  island  there  is  a great  breeding-place  for  these 
animals.  It  is  a small  bay,  two  or  three  miles  in  length,  and  perhaps  three-fourths  of  a mile 
in  breadth,  surrounded  on  the  land  by  a perpendicular  cliff,  and  on  the  ocean-side  by  a belt 
of  kelp.  It  is  thus  protected  both  from  winds  and  waves.  It  is  bordered  with  a sandy  beach, 
some  200  paces  in  breadth.  The  access  by  land  is  exceedingly  difficult,  and  can  only  be 
gained  by  careful  clambering  down  where  breaks  and  fissures  offer  hand  and  foothold.  This 
sequestered  and  quiet  place  is  the  comfortable  and  appropriate  resort  of  the  lionesses  to  bring 
forth  and  rear  their  young.  It  is  indeed  a great  seal-nurserv.  My  first  visit  to  this  interest- 
ing locality  was  in  the  latter  part  of  the  month  of  July.  -Seals,  in  countless  numbers,  literally 
covered  the  beach.  They  were  of  every  conceivable  size,  from  the  young  one,  seemingly  a 
few  days  old,  up  to  the  full-grown  animal.  So  unconscious  of  danger  were  the  little  ones,  that 
they  scarce  made  an  effort  to  get  out  of  the  way.  I picked  up  many  of  them  in  my  hands  ; 
after  a brief  struggle,  the  little  captive  would  yield,  and  seemed  to  fear  no  further  harm. 
Hundreds  slept  so  soundly,  that  I rolled  them  over  before  they  could  be  induced  to  open  their 
great  baby-eyes.  While  thousands  slept  and  basked  on  the  shore,  an  equal  number  floated 
lazily  in  the  water,  or  dipped  and  dived  about  in  sport. 

The  mother-seals  were  more  timid  than  their  young,  but  seemed  less  alarmed  than  surprised 
at  my  approach.  The  look  of  startled  inquiry  was  so  human  and  feminine — nay,  ladv-like, 
that  I felt  as  an  intruder  on  the  privacy  of  the  nursery. 

I could  not  discover  any  individual  claim  set  up  by  the  mother  for  any  particular  little 
lion,  but,  like  a great  socialistic  community,  maternal  love  seemed  to  be  joint-stock  property, 
and  each  infant  communist  had  a mother  in  every  adult  female. 

The  fathers  of  the  great  family  appeared  in  point  of  numbers  to  be  largely  in  the  minority, 
counting,  as  I judged,  not  the  hundredth  part  of  the  adult  animals.  A few  bearded,  growling 
old  fellows,  tumbled  about  in  the  water,  yelling  and  howling  in  a most  threatening  manner  at 
me,  and  approaching  within  a few  feet  of  where  I stood.  A pebble  tossed  at  one  of  them,  how- 
ever, would  be  answered  by  a plunge  beneath  the  surface  and  reappearance  at  a safer  distance. 

I witnessed  an  unexpected  act  of  tenderness  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  hugest  and  most 
boisterous  old  threateners  for  a little  one  that  seemed  to  claim  him  for  papa.  He  was  blowing 
and  screaming  at  me  fearfully,  when  a young  one  at  my  feet  hustled  into  the  water,  glided  off 
to  the  old  one,  and,  childlike,  placed  its  mouth  up  to  his.  The  old  savage  ceased  his  noise, 
returning  the  caress,  and  seemed,  for  several  seconds,  to  forget  his  wrath  at  the  unwelcome 
intruder.  This  show  of  affection  saved  his  life.  I was  at  the  moment,  rifle  in  hand,  waiting 
a chance  to  dislocate  his  neck.  I wanted  the  skull  of  an  otaria  for  my  collection,  and  his  huge 
size  suggested  him  as  an  appropriate  victim.  I at  once  lost  all  murderous  desire,  and  left  him 
to  the  further  enjoyment  of  parental  felicity. 

The  noise  and  uproar  of  the  locality  are  scarcely  to  be  imagined.  A hundred  thousand  seals 
grunting,  coughing,  and  shrieking  at  the  same  instant,  made  a phocine  pandemonium  I shall 
never  forget.  I will  observe  here  that  the  male  was  fully  four  times  as  large  as  the  female. 

In  giving  the  generic  and  specific  names  of  the  the  sea-lion  ( Otaria  jubata),  I have  followed 
the  writers  on  the  zoology  of  the  Pacific.  The  skulls  in  the  collection  of  the  California 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  are  so  labelled.  Newberry  calls  it  an  Otaria,  with  a question  as 
to  the  species,  in  the  sixth  volume  of  R.  R.  Reports.  It  seems,  however,  according  to  Gray, 
who  has  investigated  the  subject,  that  our  sea-lion  belongs  to  the  genus  Eumatopias  (E.  Sielleni, 
Gray).  This  is  the  name  of  the  fur-seal  of  the  north,  which  our  sea-lion  does  not  resemble, 
at  least  in  fur-producing  qualities.  Its  identity  with  the  E.  Stellerii  seems  to  be  based  upon 
the  evidences  presented  by  two  skulls  sent  to  the  Smithsonian  Institute  from  the  bay  of 
Monterey,  California.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  would  hardly  be  sufficient,  without  further  inves- 
tigation, to  justify  the  placing  of  our  hairy  lion  with  the  fur-coated  Eumatopias. 

There  may  be  a doubt,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  California  sea-lion,  with  his  maneless  neck, 
can  be  identical  with  the  southern  Otaria  jubata,  whose  designation  of  “ lion  ” is  obtained  from 
the  male  having  the  leonine  appendix  of  a mane.  It  is  not  impossible — hardly  improbable — 
that  our  sea-lion,  like  our  gray  whale,  remains  yet  to  be  christened  with  a scientific  name  by 
some  zoological  high-priest. 

The  sea-elephant,  though  usually  bearing  the  name  before  given  (Macrorhinus  proboscidius) 
is  really  M.  Angustirostrus — the  former  belonging  to  high  northern  parallels,  and  perhaps, 
never  reaching  as  far  south  as  San  Francisco ; while  the  latter  extends  from  Oregon  to  at 
least  as  far  as  Cape  San  Lucas,  'where  Captain  Scammon  informs  me  he  has  often  seen  them. 
How  much  farther  south  they  extend  I am  not  informed. 

Besides  the  foregoing,  I only  observed  one  other  seal  at  Cerros.  It  was  a beautifully 

spatted  animal — dark  spots  on  a yellowish  ground — known  as  the  leopard-seal  ( Phoea ?). 

There  are  really  several  phocas  on  the  California  coast,  and  the  question  of  identity  remains 
yet  to  be  settled  as  to  most  of  the  Pinnipedes  of  our  shores. 

From  seals  the  transition  to  the  subject  of  whales  is  easy.  But  if  doubt  is  applicable  to 
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the  naming  of  our  seals,  it  is  still  increased  when  applied  to  the  whales.  The  “California 
gray  ” is  the  familiar  name  of  the  whale  that  formerly  resorted  to  Scammon’s  Lagoon  in  im- 
mense numbers  to  bring  forth  their  young.  They  had  remained,  probably  for  ages,  undis- 
turbed by  man  in  this  hidden  inland  sea,  until  Captain  Scammon  disclosed  their  secret  hiding- 
place  in  the  year  1855.  The  havoc  made  amongst  them  for  the  next  few  years  was  terrific, 
and  their  numbers  became  rapidly  reduced.  They  still  frequent  the  lagoon,  but  no  longer  in 
such  astonishing  numbers.  They  are  yet  hunted  by  whalers,  but  with  diminished  energy. 
The  destruction  has  been  greatest  amongst  the  females,  as  their  size  is  at  least  double  that 
of  the  male,  and  the  quantity  of  oil  yielded.is  in  proportion,  viz.,  about  forty  barrels  for  the  fe- 
male and  twenty  for  the  male. 

There  are  several  whales  besides  the  “ gray,”  such  as  the  “ humpback,”  and  “ sulphur- 
bottom,”  etc.  The  two  latter  are  often  encountered  and  taken  for  their  oil,  but  do  not,  like 
the  first  named,  seem  to  pertain  particularly  to  our  coast,  nor,  like  it,  go  and  come  at  certain 
fixed  periods,  nor  seek  the  shelter  of  our  shallow  bays  and  lagoons  to  bring  forth  their  young. 
The  (/ray  is  doubtless  new  to  science,  and  remains,  with  several  less  important  members  of  its 
famiiy  on  the  Pacific  coast,  to  be  yet  examined  by  competent  scientific  authority. 

The  habits  of  the  animal  have  been  carefully  studied  by  Captain  Scammon,  of  the  United 
States  Revenue  Service,  whose  extensive  opportunities  for  observation  have  been  improved 
with  untiring  industry,  and  whose  labors  when  given  to  the  public  will  have  conferred  no  small 
benefit  on  science.  He  has  made  numerous  accurate  and  excellent  drawings  of  the  gray  as 
well  as  of  several  other  species  of  whale  found  on  our  coast,  the  proportions  corrected  from 
■ actual  measurements.* 

HERPETOLOGY  — BIRDS,  INSECTS. 

In  herpetology  there  was  found  a rattlesnake  from  12  to  16  inches  in  length,  of  a dull- 
brown  color,  with  rattles  of  an  almost  pure  white.  Its  habits  varied  from  that  of  its  family 
in  its  lack  of  combative  qualities,  being  difficult  to  provoke  it  to  battle ; it  but  seldom  used 
its  rattles  and  made  a hissing  or  blowing  sound,  like  an  adder.  Several  species  of  lizards,  one 
with  very  bright  hues,  occur,  but  not  abundantly.  A single  species  of  frog  was  abundant  in 
most  of  the  fresh-water  springs. 

Birds  were  not  abundant,  save  those  of  the  ocean.  Doves,  wrens,  crows,  buzzards,  fly- 
catchers, and  probably  two  species  of  hawk,  were  found  in  the  mountains. 

Insect  life  is  not  favored  by  appropriate  natural  conditions,  and  therefore  not  abundant. 
I obtained  not  more  than  ten  species,  among  them  a brilliant  wasp,  and  a large  night-moth 
that  in  flitting  about  was  at  first  mistaken  for  a bat.  I obtained  but  two  specimens,  and 
they  were  unfortunately  mutilated  in  packing  my  collection. 

One  hundred  and  fourteen  species  of  marine  shells  were  gathered  in  a few  days.  They 
were  examined  by  Dr.  Newcomb,  who  found  amongst  them  a remarkable  commingling  of 
northern  and  southern  types,  evidencing  an  alternation  of  northern  and  southern  currents,  as 
is  observed  under  the  head  of  “ currents  ” in  another  place. 

Of  the  terrestrial  air-breathing  molluslcs  only  a single  snail  was  found  ( Helix  Veatchiana, 
Newcomb).  It  was  rather  abundant.  The  same  species  occurred  in  great  numbers  on  the 
main  opposite  Elide  Island. 

The  abelone  (HalUoiis ) is  the  only  mollusk  of  economic  value.  Its  shell  is  valuable 

for  ornamental  purposes  in  certain  manufactures,  and  the  flesh  is  often  dried  and  sent  to  China. 
The  animal  is  abundant  on  the  half-submerged  rocks  of  the  south  end  of  the  island. 

PISHES. 

Fishes  are  abundant  along  the  shores  of  Cerros  as  well  as  in  the  bay  of  Viseaino  every- 
where. The  lagoons  swarm  with  them.  The  variety  is  very  great.  Of  the  small  collection, 
I was  able  to  secure,  Dr.  W.  0.  Ayres  found  nearly  all  to  be  specifically  new.  The  great  Jew- 
fish  ( Sterealepas  Giyas,  Ayres) — which  occasionally  strays  as  far  north  as  San  Francisco — 
abounds  here.  The  great  size  to  which  it  attains  is  remarkable,  weighing  from  one  hundred 
to  four  hundred  pounds.  The  flesh  is  exceedingly  delicate  as  an  article  of  food.  If  speedy 
conveyance  could  be  had  to  San  Francisco  the  stereolepas  would  be  a favorite  of  our  fish- 
market. 

The  shark  family  is  well  represented  by  several  small  species  of  that  detestable  group  ; they 
abound  in  the  shoal  water,  very  close  to  the  shore. 

SOIL  AND  PRODUCTIONS. 

I wish  I could  say  as  much  for  the  soil  as  for  the  climate.  The  earth  is  an  alkaline  clay, 
harsh  and  barren,  and  I fear  could  not  be  coaxed  to  yield  any  of  the  products  desirable  to 
the  horticulturist.  One  of  my  party  planted  beans,  lettuce,  etc.,  where  irrigation  could  be 
employed  ; but  nothing  flourished.  And  yet  the  native  flora  is  somewhat  extensive.  I col- 
lected some  fifty  species  of  flowering  plants.  Two  of  them  claimed  the  dignity  of  trees,  viz., 
a pine  and  a cedar.  There  are  two  groves  of  pines — of  some  three  hundred  acres  in 

* In  the  Appendix  will  be  found  interesting  details  in  every  point  of  view.— (Nee  Captain  Scammon’s 
account  in  Appendix  H.) 
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extent  each  (Appendix  G).  They  occupy  the  northwestern  slope  of  the  north  mountain- 
range.  They  commence  on  the  crest,  or  backbone,  and  extend  down  the  side  perhaps  the 
fourth  of  a mile.  They  are  within  the  calm  zone,  and  seem  never  to  have  been  shaken  with 
more  than  a breath  of  air.  Some  of  the  trees  were  from  60  to  70  feet-in  height.  Exceed- 
ingly tall  and  slender  saplings  stood  as  erect  as  flag-poles.  (This  pine  is  referred  to  in  the 
Appendix.) 

The  cedar  grew  more  in  the  sheltered  ravines.  It  had  also  braved  the  winds  at  points 
within  the  windy  zone,  but  its  body  lay  almost  flat  against  the  side  of  the  mountain. 

A dwarf-oak,  a mere  tall  shrub,  was  found  on  the  north  side  of  Mount  Ayres.  An  arctos- 
taphylon  (manzanito)  occurred  near  the  summit.  It  attained  a height  of  about  10  feet. 

The  botanical  collection  was  given  to  Mr.  Bloomer,  the  curator  of  that  department  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences.  Dr.  Kellog  described  and  figured  many  of  them.  They  proved  to  be 
nearly  all  specifically  and  some  generally  new.  For  a more  particular  description  of  some  of 
the  more  interesting  species,  I refer  to  the  Appendix.  The  two  interesting  species  of  Rhus 
(R.  Lentiana  and  Rt  Veatchiana)  form  marked  features  in  the  island  flora,  the  former  for  the 
delicious  acid  exudation  of  its  fruit,  and  the  latter  for  its  strangely  grotesque  growth  and  the 
picturesque  effect  of  its  profusion  of  pink  flowers. 

A shrub  that  rooted  itself  in  crevices  of  the  rocks  in  considerable  abundance  bore  an  ex- 
cellent gland-like  fruit,  having  much  the  appearance  and  size  of  a small  acorn,  and  tasting 
like  a chestnut.  The  goats  and  deer  fed  both  on  the  fruit  and  leaves.  The  genus  is  described 
in  the  “ Boundary  Survey  Report  ” as  Simondsia , and  the  present  species  was  named  by  Dr. 
Kellag  as  the  8.  Pabulosa. 

The  grasses  were  few  and  sparse.  I lost  those  I collected.  The  goats  and  deer  could 
derive  but  scanty  sustenance  from  the  grasses,  and  therefore  the  fine  condition  they  were  in 
was,  of  course,  drawn  from  some  other  class  of  food. 

A beautiful  yellow-flowered  agave  or  aloe  plant,  about  12  feet  in  height,  with  a stem  from 
four  to  six  inches  in  diameter  at  the  base,  branching  and  spreading  at  the  top  and  terminating, 
in  a profusion  of  golden  blossoms,  was  tolerably  abundant.  The  flower-cups  were  filled  with 
a fragrant,  sweet  liquid. 

The  cactus  family  was  represented  by  some  four  or  five  species ; among  them  a giant  cereus 
and  a very  minute  species  of  Mamalaria,  with  a disproportionately  large  flower,  exceedingly 
fragrant. 

Of  the  Cryptogamia,  I found  one  fern  and  some  half-dozen  lichens  ; one  of  them  only  was 
abundant,  on  the  rocks  in  one  locality,  toward  the  northern  part  of  the  island.  It  was  two  or 
three  inches  in  height,  somewhat  branched,  of  a grayish  color,  and  resembled  a stcrocaulon. 
The  lichens  have  not  yet  been  determined.  The  collection  is  in  the  herbarium  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  and  ere  long  will  be  reached  by  the  indefatigable  industry  of  Bolander  and  Kellag. 

Of  the  marine  Algas  the  giant  kelp-weed  ( Macrocystus  pyrifera)  is  the  most  important  and 
conspicuous.  The  singular  fact  of  its  disappearance  in  a great  measure  from  certain  portions 
of  the  coast  of  Lower  California  is  noticed  in  Captain  Scammon’s  notes.  Captain  S.  informs 
me  that  the  same  thing  occurred  at  Pitcairn’s  Island  some  years  ago — the  kelp  disappeared 
and  left  certain  portions  of  the  shore  exposed  to  the  unbroken  fury  of  the  waves,  which,  ere 
the  decay  of  the  Macrocystus,  had  been  noted  for  calmness  and  quiet.  In  the  course  of 
five  or  six  years,  however,  the  kelp  again  sprang  up  and  reoccupied  its  old  field,  and  bade  the 
waves  be  still  once  more. 

This  disappearance  of  the  great  wave-soothing  ocean-plant  is  probably  to  be  accounted  for 
by  its  buoyancy — lifting  the  stones  on  which  it  is  rooted,  and  floating  off  with  the  anchor  that 
could  hold  the  younger,  but  not  the  mature  plant,  with  its  immense  length,  its  great  cysts  of 
air,  and  its  broad,  cellular  floating  leaves,  impelled  by  storms  and  currents.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
this  important  sea-weed  may  again  fringe  the  coast  from  which  it  has  partially  departed. 

The  Macrocystus  is  at  present  attracting  attention  as  a source  of  iodine.  It  is  said  to  be, 
along  our  coast,  particularly  rich  in  that  valuable  substance.  It  may  be  destined  to  add 
another  item  to  the  list  of  California  resources. 

In  illustration  of  the  volcanic  action  existing  along  our  coast,  I append  the  following  article. 
A chain  of  submarine  volcanoes  lying  parallel  with  our  shore,  and  not  greatly  distant  from 
it,  may  account  for  the  slight  earthquakes  that  rather  too  frequently  disturb  us  : 

BORACIC  ACID  IN  THE  SEA-WATER  OF  THE  COAST  OF  CALIFORNIA. 
From  the  Proceedings  of  the  California  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  January  17,  1S59. 

Dr.  John  A.  Veatch  read  the  following  paper  on  the  occurrence  of  boracic  acid  in  the 
sea-water  of  the  Pacific  : 

“ The  existence  of  boracic  acid  in  the  sea-water  of  our  coast  was  brought  to  my  notice  in 
July,  1 857.  1 had,  in  the  month  of  January  of  the  previous  year,  discovered  borate  of  soda 

and  other  borates  in  solution  in  the  water  of  a mineral  spring  in  Tehama  County,  near  the 
upper  end  of  the  Sacramento  Valley.  Prosecuting  the  research,  I found  traces  of  boracic 
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acid — in  the  form  of  borates — in  nearly  all  the  mineral  springs  with  which  the  State  of  Cali 
fornia  abounds. 

“ This  was  especially  the  case  in  the  coast  mountains.  Borate  of  soda  was  so  abundant  in 
one  particular  locality  that  enormous  crystals  of  that  salt  were  found  at  the  bottom  of  a 
shallow  lake,  or  rather  marsh,  one  or  two  hundred  acres  in  extent. 

“ The  crystals  were  hexahedral,  with  bevelled  or  replaced  edges,  and  truncated  angles ; 
attaining  the  size,  in  some  cases,  of  four  inches  in  length  by  two  in  diameter,  forming  splendid 
and  attractive  specimens.*'  In  the  same  neighborhood  a cluster  of  small  thermal  springs 
were  observed  holding  free  boracic  acid  in  solution.  A few  hundred  yards  from  these,  a great 
number  of  hot-springs,  of  a temperature  of  212°,  rose  up  through  the  fissures  of  a silicious 
rock.  These  springs  held  a considerable  quantity  of  borax,  as  well  as  free  boracic  acid. 
Many  other  localities  furnished  similar  indications,  but  in  less  extensive  form. 

“ In  progress  of  the  examination,  I found  that  the  common  salt  (chloride  of  sodium)  ex- 
posed for  sale  in  the  San  Francisco  market,  and  which,  it  was  understood,  came  from  certain 
deposits  of  that  article  on  the  sea  margin  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  also  furnished 
boracic  acid.  I was  led  to  attribute  it  to  the  fact  of  mineral  springs  emptying  into  the  la- 
goons furnishing  the  salt. 

“ It  was,  therefore,  a matter  of  no  small  surprise,  when,  on  a visit  to  the  localities,  I found 
no  trace  of  acid  in  any  of  the  springs  in  the  adjacent  district.  This  led  to  an  examination  of 
the  sea-water,  and  a detection  of  an  appreciable  quantity  of  boracic  acid  therein. 

“ It  was  at  Santa  Barbara,  where  I first  detected  it,  and  subsequently  at  various  points, 
from  San  Diego  to  the  Straits  of  Fuca.  It  seems  to  be  in  the  form  of  borate  of  soda,  and 
perhaps  of  lime.  The  quantity  diminishes  toward  the  north.  It  is  barely  perceptible  in 
specimens  of  water  brought  from  beyond  Oregon,  and  seems  to  meet  its  maximum  near  San 
Diego. 

“ This  peculiarity  seems  to  extend  no  great  distance  seaward.  Water  taken  30  or  40  miles 
west  of  San  Francisco  gave  no  trace  of  acid.  In  12  specimens,  taken  at  various  points  betwixt 
this  port  and  the  Sandwich  Islands,  furnished  me  by  Mr.  Gulick,  of  Honolulu,  only  that  nearest 
our  coast  gave  boracic  acid.  In  10  specimens,  kindly  furnished  me  by  Dr.  W.  0.  Ayres,  taken 
up  by  Dr.  J.  D.  B.  Stillman,  in  a trip  of  one  of  the  Pacific  mail-steamers  from  Panama  to  this 
place,  no  acid  was  discovered  south  of  the  Cortes  Shoals. 

“ I hope  in  future  to  be  able  to  make  more  accurate  and  extended  examinations,  unless 
some  one  more  capable  of  doing  justice  to  the  subject  should  take  it  in  hand.  With  this 
view,  I solicited  the  attention  of  Dr.  J.  S.  Newberry  to  these  facts  while  he  was  in  this  city, 
on  his  way  to  join  Lieutenant  Ives’s  Colorado  Exploring  Expedition,  hoping  he  might  think  it 
worthy  of  investigation  during  his  stay  on  this  coast.  With  the  same  view,  I now  submit  them 
to  the  Academy.” 

APPENDIX  (J). 

TITANIFEROUS  IRON  ORE. 

The  above  species  of  ore,  I believe,  is  not  found  in  many  localities  in  abundance.  The 
superior  value  of  the  iron  produced  from  it  will  doubtless  produce  a demand  for  the  ore.  The 
following  article,  as  bearing  upon  the  subject,  I clip  from  a December  number  of  the  Mining 
and  Scientific  Press  of  San  Francisco  : 

“ TITANIUM  IRON. 

“ A valuable  discovery  is  reported  in  the  English  papers,  which  consists  of  a cheap  process 
for  smelting  titanic  iron  ore,  which  has  hitherto  defied,  or  greatly  perplexed,  all  ironmasters 
and  scientific  men  in  the  trade.  It  is  a well-known  fact  that  iron  made  from  titaniferous  ore 
is  most  valuable,  on  account  of  its  hardness  and  tensile  strength  being  five  times  greater  than 
ordinary  iron  ; this  iron  will  be  admirably  adopted  for  plating  on  iron-clads,  and  also  for  rails, 
on  account  of  its  hardness  and  strength,  and  the  discoverer  will  be  prepared  to  test  this  iron 
against  any  other  iron  hitherto  discovered  for  these  purposes,  or  for  making  steel.  If  the 
discovery  is  one  which  can  be  cheaply  introduced,  or  one  by  which  titanium  iron  can  be  manu- 
factured at  about  the  cost  of  Bessemer  steel,  it  will  be  a valuable  one  indeed. 

“ A company  has  recently  been  formed  in  England  for  the  manufacture  of  titanic  steel  and 
iron  after  the  mode  devised  by  Mr.  Mushet,  which,  we  believe,  is  nearly  ready  to  go  into 
operation.  W e perceive  from  the  London  Mining  Journal,  last  received,  that  an  extraordinary 
general  meeting  of  this  company  has  been  called,  to  take  into  consideration  the  agreement 
entered  into  by  the  company  with  Messrs.  Mushet  & Clare,  with  a'  view  to  the  modification 
thereof.  This  may  possibly  have  some  reference  to  the  new  discovery  above  spoken  of.  At 
all  events,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  well-known  and  valuable  properties  of 
titanium  will  soon  be  economically  introduced  into  the  manufacture  of  iron,  in  such  a manner 
as  to  work  a most  important  improvement  in  this  great  agent  of  civilization  and  practical 
mechanism.” 

* This  is  the  well-known  “ Borax  Lake,”  the  property  of  the  “ California  Borax  Company.”  It  is 
being  extensively  worked  at  present,  and  furnishes  large  quantities  of  the  best  commercial  borax  known. 
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APPENDIX  (K). 

ERROR  IN  COAST  CHARTS  OF  LOWER  CALIFORNIA. 

The  chart  most  in  use  is  that  of  James  Imray  and  Son,  London.  The  entire  coast,  from  a 
short  distance  below  San  Diego  to  near  Cape  St.  Lucas,  is  placed  some  14  miles  too  far  to  the 
west,  as  is  established  by  numerous  careful  observations.  The  little  guano  island  of  Elide,  in 
the  bay  of  San  Sebastian,  about  a mile  from  the  shore,  is  in  latitude  28°  37'  N.,  and  lougitude 
114°  25'  W.,  as  determined  by  Captain  R.  N.  Dearing.  This  position  would  place  it  far  inland 
on  Imlay’s  chart.  The  peninsula  is,  therefore,  several  miles  narrower  than  usually  represented 
on  the  maps,  unless  a corresponding  error  exists  as  to  its  eastern  or  gulf  coast.  As  the  pearl- 
fishery  drew  early  attention  to  the  gulf,  it  is  probable  the  prominent  points  on  the  shores  were 
pretty  correctly  established  by  the  Spanish  navigators.  The  position  of  Cape  San  Lucas  was 
early  determined  by  the  Abbe  Chappe. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  A HISTORY  OF  OLD  OR  LOWER 
CALIFORNIA. 

[A  posthumous  work,  written  originally  in  Spanish,  by  Padre  Franoisco  Javier  Clavuero,  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus.  Translated  into  Italian  for  publication.  Yenice,  1789.  From  Italian  to  Spanish, 
again,  by  the  priest  Nicolas  Garcia,  de  San  Vicente  ; Juan  E.  Navarro,  editor.  Mexico,  1852. 
Translated  from  this  edition  into  English,  by  A.  G.  Band aj.l.  Secretary  and  Translator  of  the  Lower 
California  Company’s  Exploring  Expedition.  San  Francisco,  May,  1867.] 

From  Preface  of  the  Editor. — “ The  publication  of  ‘ Three  Ages  of  Mexico,’  by  Father 
Cavo,  having  been  concluded  in  our  ‘ Library,’  and  being  desirous  of  offering  to  our  sub- 
scribers another  national  historical  work,  we  could  not  hesitate  in  our  choice,  after  seeing 
the  ‘ History  of  California,’  by  the  celebrated  Vera  Cruz  Jesuit,  Clavijero. 

“ The  universal  fame  which  this  distinguished  writer  has  acquired  by  his  ‘ Ancient  History 
of  Mexico,’  obviates  the  necessity  of  any  panegyric  on  the  work  which  we  now  offer  our  sub- 
scribers. It  was  left  unpublished  by  the  author  at  his  death,  but  was  subsequently  published 
in  Venice  in  1789,  in  two  small  volumes.  The  difficulties  encountered  by  Clavijero  to  have 
his  great  work  published  in  Spanish,  and  which  finally  compelled  him  to  abandon  the  print- 
ing of  it  in  that  tongue,  without  doubt  induced  him  to  also  write  thd  History  of  California 
in  Italian  ; and  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  being  the  first  to  present  it,  returned  to  its  native 
language. 

“We  have  had  in  view  two  translations  from  which  to  select  what  would  serve  for  our 
text,  one  of  which  was  made  by  the  clergyman  Nicolas  Garcia,  of  San  Vicente,  well  known 
among  us  by  his  various  elementary  works ; the  other  is  by  Don  Diego  Troncoso  and  Buene- 
eino,  also  author  of  an  unpublished  translation  of  the  1 Ancient  History  of  Mexico.’ 

“ After  a thorough  examination  of  both,  we  have  given  preference  to  that  of  Father  San 
Vicente,  as  being  generally  more  exact  and  of  better  style.  Notwithstanding,  a careful 
revision  has  revealed  some  errors,  inevitable  in  works  of  this  nature,  and  we  have  made  the 
necessary  corrections,  at  times  making  use  of  happier  interpretations  of  Senor  Troncoso. 
We  also  avail  ourselves  of  an  appendix  inserted  at  the  latter  part  which  he  added  to  his 
translation,  in  which  he  refers  briefly  to  the  progress  of  California,  from  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jesuits  up  to  the  year  1796. 

“We  have  not  copied  the  original  Italian  map,  as,  being  made  in  Europe,  almost  from 
memory,  after  the  death  of  the  author,  it  does  not  merit  confidence ; instead  of  which  we 
shall  give  another,  more  modern,  with  greater  probability  of  correctness. 

“ It  only  remains  for  us  to  express  our  gratitude  to  Senor  J.  M.  Andrade,  the  proprietor  of 
the  work  now  offered  to  our  readers,  who  generously  furnished  it,  solely  for  the  pleasure  of 
contributing  to  our  Library.”  (Biblioteca.) 

From  Notice  of  the  Translator. — “In  relation  to  the  map,  the  Venetian  editors  observe, 
that  it  was  got  up  by  Don  Ramon  Tarros,  who  had  the  use  of  the  maps  of  Father  Consag, 
and  which  were  published  in  the  ‘ Notices  of  California,’  making  use  of  the  data  furnished 
by  the  author  of  that  work,  and  some  verbal  information  from  missionaries  resident  in  Ven- 
ice. So  far  as  distances  are  concerned,  especially  in  the  interior  of  the  peninsula,  they  can’t 
be  considered  exact,  as  they  are  mostly  furnished  by  persons  avho,  although  sincere,  judged 
from  calculation  or  guess-work.” 

From  the  Preface  of  the  Author. — “Although  ‘Old  California,’  from  its  discovery,  began 
to  acquire  celebrity  for  the  pearls  which  abound  in  the  neighboring  waters,  and,  although  its 
coasts  were  scarcely  known,  and  almost  nothing  of  the  customs  of  its  inhabitants,  no  one 
was  found  during  the  past  two  centuries  to  undertake  writing  its  history.  In  the  present  century, 
after  the  Jesuits  had  made  a reconnoissance  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  peninsula,  and  had 
established  numerous  missions,  Father  Miguel  Venegas,  a Mexican  Jesuit — making  use  of  let- 
ters of  the  missionaries,  and  especially  of  those  of  Fathers  Salvatierra,  Piccolo,  and  Ugarte, 
who  were  the  oldest  and  most  celebrated  ; of  the  manuscript  history  of  Sonora,  made  up  by 
the  indefatigable  Father  Kino,  from  the  diary  of  the  Captain-Governor  of  California,  Estevan 
Rodriguez  Lorenzo ; of  the  written  accounts  of  the  erudite  Father  Segismundo  Taraval,  and 
of  other  original  documents  found  in  the  archives  of  Mexico — wrote  in  a bulky  volume  its  his- 
tory. The  manuscript  of  Venegas  was  forwarded  to  Madrid  to  Father  Andres  Marcos  Bur- 
riel,  an  erudite  and  laborious  Jesuit  of  the  province  of  Toledo,  and  well  known  for  his  work 
on  the  ‘Ancient  Weights  and  Measures  ’ of  that  city.  He,  after  having  put  this  history  in 
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better  shape,  cutting  it  flown  here,  adding  to  it  there  with  new  material,  in  part  sent  to 
him  from  Mexico,  and  in  part  taken  from  the  archives  in  Madrid,  as  well  as  that  taken  from 
many  authors,  printed  it  at  that  court  in  the  year  1757,  dedicating  it  to  the  Catholic  King  Fer- 
nando VI.,  in  the  name  of  the  Mexican  province.  The  work  came  to  light  with  the  modest 
title  of  ‘ Notices  of  California,’  inasmuch  as  that  learned  Spaniard  did  not  believe  that  he 
would  have  the  material  necessary  for  a history ; but  the  English  translator,  afterward  imita- 
ted by  the  Frenchman  and  Hollander,  gave  it  for  title,  ‘A  Natural  and  Civil  History  of  Cali- 
fornia,’ London.  1759.  Notwithstanding,  it  contained  nothing  of  natural  history.  Subse- 
quently Padre  Jacob  Begert,  an  Italian  Jesuit,  who  was  for  seventeen  years  a missionary  in 
California,  having  returned  home  from  that  country,  wrote  in  German,  and  published  in 
Munich,  in  1772,  a new  history  of  California,  of  which,  although  we  know  it  was  well  received 
there,  we  can’t  make  use,  as  it  has  not  reached  us. 

“ In  the  Spanish  edition,  it  not  only  lacks  natural  history,  but  also  much  essential  informa- 
tion, and  contains  many  errors,  although  unblamable.  To  these  the  Abbots  Miguel  del 
Barco  and  Lucas  Ventura,  by  their  diligence,  sought  to  apply  a remedy,  being  practical 
men  in  California,  sincere  and  very  correct.  The  Abbot  del  Barco  was  a missionary  there 
for  the  space  of  thirty  years,  and  visited  all  the  missions,  and,  although  not  a professional 
naturalist,  nor  would  the  important  duties  of  his  ministry  permit  of  his  dedicating  himself 
to  the  study  of  nature,  still,  being  of  an  observing  turn  of  mind,  and  gifted  with  a good  criti- 
cal judgment,  he  could  observe  in  the  course  of  so  many  years,  and  afterward  write  sufficient 
to  give  a correct  idea  of,  the  soil,  climate,  productions,  and  animals  of  California.  The  Abbot 
Ventura  was  also  eleven  years  missionary  of  Loreto,  and  solicitor  for  all  the  missions,  by 
virtue  of  which  he  was  well  informed  in  relation  to  all  the  business  of  the  peninsula.  These 
persons  corrected  the  Spanish  edition,  and  added  thereto  the  essay  on  natural  history,  and 
the  information  lacking,  continuing  the  narration  up  to  1768. 

“ Believing  that  I can  render  a service  to  the  public,  presenting  to  it  a truthful  and  correct 
history  of  California,  I have  availed  myself  of  the  said  writings,  omitting  from  the  Spanish 
history  every  thing  which  does  not  directly  or  indirectly  have  a bearing  on  that  of  said  pen- 
insula. Although  I have  made  use  of  all  the  knowledge  which  I have  acquired  through  my 
studies  aud  investigations,  and  have  obtained.verbal  information  from  persons  who  have  been 
many  years  in  California,  yet,  it  being  very  easy  for  an  author  to  commit  errors  in  writing  the 
history  of  a country  where  he  has  not  been,  I have  caused  two  persons  of  the  most  practical 
of  that  country  to  revise  this  work,  and  my  experience  has  shown  that  this  step  has  not  been 
superfluous.” 

Note  of  A.  G.  R.,  present  Translator—  Here  follows  an  extended  criticism,  by  said  author, 
of  all  other  historians  who  had  written  on  Mexico  and  California,  in  which  he  handles  them  with- 
out gloves,  demonstrating  that  they  had  written  nothing  reliable  on  the  subject;  this  refers 
particularly  to  Pau,  Robertson,  Lacroix,  and  Jose  Joaquin  de  Mora,  the  last  of  whom  he 
accuses  of  misspelling  nearly  all  the  Mexican  names,  even  that  of  Javier  in  the  frontispiece  of 
the  work,  which  was  published  in  London  in  1826. 


BOOK  FIRST. 


SITUATION-SOIL— CLIMATE— MINERALS— PLANTS,  AND  ANIMALS  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

Old  or  Lower  California  is  a peninsula  of  Septentrional  America,  which,  being  separated 
from  the  continent  of  New  Spain  at  the  mouth  of  the  Colorado  River  at  33°  N.  latitude,  and 
262°  longitude,  terminates  at  Cape  St.  Lucas  at  22°  24'  N.  latitude,  and  268°  longitude.* 

This  cape  is  the  southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula  ; the  Colorado  River  is  the  eastern 
extremity,  and  the  port  of  San  Diego,  situated  in  33°  N.  latitude,  and  about  256°  longitude, 
may  be  considered  the  western  boundary.  To  the  north  and  northwest  it  borders  on  coun- 
tries of  barbarous  nations,  but  little  known  on  the  coasts,  and  not  at  all  in  the  interior;  on 
the  west  its  shores  are  washed  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Gulf  of  Califor- 
nia, also  called  the  Red  Sea,  from  the  reddish  appearance  of  its  waters  ; also  the  Sea  of  Cortes, 
in  honor  of  the  famous  conqueror  of  Mexico,  who  was  the  means  of  its  discovery,  and  navi- 
gated there.  The  length  of  the  peninsula  is  10  degrees;  its  width  varies  from  10  to  20  or 
more  leagues. 

The  name  California  was,  in  the  first  place,  given  to  one  part  only,  but  afterward  it  was 
extended  over  the  whole  peninsula ; and  some  geographers  have  even  taken  the  liberty  to 
comprise  under  this  name  New  Mexico,  the  Apache  country,  and  other  regions  north,  very 


inpiiu..  .1.1  j upon  the  observations  made  by  tl — .■■■■ — — - ■ ■ — 

is  made  in  the  supplement  to  the  Gazette  of  J’esaro,  November  13,  1700.  according  to  winch  there  is 
difference  of  7 hours  and  28  minutes  between  the  meridian  of  Paris  and  that  of  San  dose,  near  Capo 
Si . Lucas,  from  which  difference  il  is  deduced  that  the  longitude  of  San  Jos6,  as  well  as  Cape  St.  Lucas, 
which  is  on  the  sumo  meridian,  is  268". 
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distant  from  real  California,  and  not  connected  with  it.  The  etymology  of  the  name  is  not 
known,  but  it  is  believed  that  Cortez,  who  was  versed  in  Latin,  called  the  port  where  he 
first  arrived,  calida  fornax,  in  consequence  of  the  extreme  heat,  and  that  this  was  afterward 
changed  into  California.* 

The  occidental  coast,  washed  by  the  Pacific,  commencing  at  Cape  St.  Lucas,  extends  to 
the  northwest,  and  runs  in  the  same  direction  above  the  peninsula,  perhaps  to  the  most  westerly 
extremity  of  America.  The  lands  bordering  on  the  shore  of  this  part  of  California  are  as  a 
general  thing  dry,  barren,  and  sandy,  unpopulated,  and  destitute  of  all  the  necessaries  of 
life,  even  wood  and  water.  Besides,  there  is  hardly  a port  where  vessels  can  find  shelter 
from  the  northwest  winds  which  prevail  there.  Barks  and  other  small  craft  cannot  make 
the  coast  without  risk  of  being  lost  on  the  rocks,  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  sea  prevailing. 
The  ports  best  known  on  that  coast  are  those  of  El  Marques  or  Santiago,  Magdalena,  Ano 
Nuevo,  San  Juan,  Nepomuceno,  San  Francisco,  and  San  Diego,  and,  above  the  peninsula, 
Monterey,  in  3 '7'  N.  latitude.  The  capes  are  St.  Lucas,  which  is  the  most  notable,  Morro 
Hcrmoso,  Engano  (false  cape),  Ano  Nuevo,  and  del  Rey.  The  coast  up  to  40°  constantly 
inclines  to  the  northwest;  from  here  to  the  42°  it  breaks  toward  the  north.;  and  from  42°, 
where  Cape  Mendocino  is  situated,  it  returns  to  the  first  direction.  The  discoveries  made 
by  the  Spaniards  up  to  the  year  1770,  terminate  at  Cape  Blanco  of  San  Sebastian  in  latitude 
43°.  In  this  or  the  following  year  it  is  said  that  they  advanced  to  55°  and  even  58°  ; but  we, 
not  having  seen  any  account  of  these  voyages,  cannot  say  any  thing  in  relation  to  their  dis- 
coveries. 

The  eastern  coast,  formed  by  the  gulf,  commences  at  Cape  Porfia,  distant  more  than  ten 
leagues  from  Cape  St.  Lucas,  and  runs  in  about  the  same  direction  as  the  other  coast.  Be- 
tween these  two  capes  is  the  port  of  San  Bernabe,  where  ships  from  the  Philippine  Islands 
usually  put  in.  The  ports  on  the  gulf  are  Palmas,  Cerralvo,  La  Paz,  San  Carlos,  Loreto,  San 
Bruno,  Comondu,  La  Concepcion,  Los  Angeles,  San  Luis,  La  Yisitacion,  and  San  Felipe  de 
Jesus.  Between  Cerralvo  and  La  Paz  there  is  a small  peninsula,  which  extends  toward  the 
north,  and  another  between  Comondu  and  La  Concepcion.  The  capes  on  this  coast,  commen- 
cing from  the  Porfia,  are  called  Cerralvo,  San  Lorenzo,  the  Pulpit,  San  Marcos,  the  Virgins, 
San  Miguel,  and  San  Gabriel.  From  31°  the  coast  breaks  toward  the  north,  and  much  more 
from  the  32°,  which  direction  it  follows  up  to  the  Colorado  River,  the  terminus  of  the  penin- 
sula and  the  gulf. 

Coming  down  from  the  mouth  of  this  river  toward  the  southeast,  the  shores  of  the 
Pineria,  Sonora,  Ostimuri,  Sinaloa,  Culiacan,  Chiametta,  and  Acaponeta,  are  found,  all  prov- 
inces of  New  Spain,  until  you  arrive  at  Cape  Corrientes,  situated  at  20°  26'  N.  latitude,  and 
about  270°  W.  longitude.  This  cape  and  that  of  St.  Lucas  form  the  mouth  of  the  gulf,  by  which 
communication  is  had  with  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Following  down  from  Cape  Corrientes,  in 
the  same  direction  southeasterly  along  the  dioceses  of  Nueva  Galicia,  Michoacan,  and  Mexico, 
you  arrive  at  Acapulco,  where  ships  from  the  Philippine  Islands  go  to  discharge. 

In  both  of  the  seas  of  California  there  are  innumerable  islands,  but  generally  they  are 
small  and  uninhabited.  The  largest  in  the  gulf  are  Cerralvo,  Espiritu  Santo,  San  Jose,  Car- 
men, Angel  Custodio,  and  Tiburon ; and  in  the  Pacific  are  Huamalgua,  Cerros,  La  Ceniza, 
Pajaros,  and  Santa  Catalina,  of  which  something  will  be  said  when  the  opportunity  offers. 


The  aspect  of  Lower  California,  generally  speaking,  is  disagreeable  and  forbidding,  and  its 
broken  land  is  extremely  rocky  and  sandy;  it  lacks  water,  and  is  covered  with  thorny  plants, 
where  it  is  capable  of  producing  vegetation,  and,  where  not,  it  is  covered  with  heaps  of  rocks 
and  sand.  The  air  is  hot  and  dry,  and,  o®  the  waters,  both  sides,  pernicious  to  navigators, 
and  when  a certain  latitude  is  reached  causes  a mortal  scurvy. 

The  whirlwinds  which  sometimes  occur  are  so  furious  that  they  uproot  trees  and  over- 
throw the  huts.  The  rains  are  so  rare  that,  should  two  or  three  showers  fall  during  the  year, 
the  Californians  consider  themselves  peculiarly  blessed. 

Springs  are  few  and  scarce.  So  far  as  rivers  are  concerned,  there  is  not  one  on  the  whole 
peninsula,  although  the  rivulets  of  Mulege  and  San  Jose  del  Cabo  were  dignified  with  that  name. 
The  last  runs  through  San  Bernabe,  and,  after  a course  of  scant  two  miles,  empties  into  the 
gulf  at  27°.  All  the  rest  are  brooks  or  torrents,  which,  being  dry  the  whole  year,  when  it 
rains  contain  some  water,  and  their  current  is  so  rapid  that  they  turn  every  thing  upside 
down,  and  carry  destruction  to  the  few  settlements  which  exist  here.  The  Colorado, 
although  a large  river,  as  it  is  at  its  mouth,  is  separated  from  the  peninsula  by  high 
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half  Spanish  and  half  Latin,  to  that  port.  There  is 
i combined —cala-formx  and  cala-y-fnrnix . 
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mountains,  and  can  scarcely  be  of  any  advantage  to  it.  This  river,  which  rises  in 
unknown  parts  in  the  north,  is  greatly  augmented  by  the  waters  of  the  Gila,  also  a 
large  river,  which  empties  into  it  at  35°,  from  whence  it  runs  southeasterly  to  the 
34th°,  where  it  resumes  its  first  course  south  to  the  mouth,  which  has  a width  of  nearly 
one  league,  but  is  interrupted  by  three  small  barren  islands,  which  divide  the  course  of  the 
waters.  Large  vessels  cannot  approach  this  portion  of  the  gulf  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  on 
account  of  the  shallowness,  neither  can  small  vessels  pass  it,  through  the  strong  current  and 
the  drift-wood  which  comes  down  : thus  this  river  cannot  be  useful  to  the  commerce  of  Cali- 
fornia, with  the  people  who  inhabit  its  banks.  Near  the  mouth  of  the  river  there  are  two 
lakes,  the  water  of  which  is  of  a reddish  cast  (from  which  the  river  takes  its  name),  and  has 
caustic  properties  to  that  extent  that  wherever  it  touches  the  body  it  immediately  blisters, 
creating  a burning  sensation,  lasting  several  days.  It  is  probable  that  this  effect  is  produced 
by  a certain  bituminous  mineral  which  is  found  in  the  bottom  of  said  lakes,  noticed  by  navi- 
gators on  lifting  their  anchors.  If  the  dews  were  frequent  enough  they  might,  as  in  Peru, 
supply  the  lack  of  rain,  but  they  are  not. 

Examining  particularly  the  soil  of  the  peninsula,  a great  difference  is  found  in  it.  In  the 
southern  part,  from  Cape  St.  Lucas  to  24°,  it  is  not  so  broken,  neither  are  springs  about  the 
hills  so  scarce,  but  the  coasts  are  very  arid,  and  the  air  along  them  very  hot.  The  country  of 
the  Guaicuras,  situated  between  24°  and  26°,  is  the  least  mountainous,  but  at  the  same  time  the 
driest  and  most  sterile  of  all  California.  That  of  the  Cochimies,  which  from  25°  extends  in 
part  to  33°,  is  the  most  broken  and  rocky;  but  from  27°  up  the  air  is  milder.  Toward  the 
30th°  cold  commences  to  be  felt  and  sometimes  snow  falls  ; but  the  land,  although  not  so  broken 
or  rocky,  is  very  sterile  and  dry  up  to  32°.  At  the  last  parallel  the  natural  aspect  of  the  country 
changes ; here  can  be  seen  tracts  of  arable  land  well  watered,  and  more  adorned  with  vegetation. 

Padre  Kino,  the  celebrated  missionary  to  Sonora,  of  whom  we  shall  make  frequent  men- 
tion in  this  history,  having  forded  the  river  Colorado  between  34°  and  35°,  found  in  the 
country  to  the  west  of  the  river  beautiful  plains  with  abundance  of  water,  good  grass,  and  a 
luxuriant  growth  of  trees.  The  same  was  said  of  the  Pacific  coast,  between  34°  and  43°,  by 
the  Spaniards,  who,  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  made  a reconnoissance  by  order  of 
the  Catholic  king,  but,  as  they  are  not  on  the  peninsula,  it  is  notour  province  to  treat  of  them. 

§ 3. — MOUNTAINS,  STONE,  AND  MINERALS. 

The  mountains  of  California  form  two  cordilleras,  which  extend  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
peninsula,  leaving  but  little  level  land  : that  of  the  southern  part  is  in  the  middle,  at  equal 
distance  from  the  sea  on  both  sides,  and  stone  is  so  scarce  on  the  mountains  that  it  is  found 
necessary  to  use  bricks  for  building  purposes ; that  of  the  northern  part  is  longer  than  the 
other,  and  approaches  the  gulf  more  than  the  Pacific,  and  its  mountains  are  higher  and  more 
rugged,  and  so  stony  that  all  who  see  them  are  struck  with  wonder,  it  seeming  that,  besides 
the  universal  flood  of  water,  there  had  been  another  on  the  peninsula  of  stones.  Among  these 
mountains,  at  28°,  there  is  a volcano,  to  show  that  this  unfortunate  country  is  not  exempt 
from  this  calamity.  This  volcano  was  discovered  by  the  missionaries  in  1746,  but  since  the 
Spaniards  have  been  there  no  eruption  has  occurred,  nor  earthquake  felt. 

From  the  structure  of  these  mountains  it  is  inferred  that  the  peninsula  was  formerly 
covered  by  the  waters  of  the  sea.  Near  Kadakaamaug,  situated  inland  at  28°,  there  is  a 
mountain  of.  clayey  earth,  on  which,  at  a perpendicular  height  of  over  200  feet,  a stratum  of 
marine  shells  is  found  which  seem  clammed  into  the  clay.  The  thickness  of  this  stratum  is 
over  two  feet,  and  is  situated  horizontally  about  half  way  up  the  ascent.  At  a distance  of 
some  three  leagues  from  this  place  there  are  large  quantities  of  oysters  found  in  the  moun- 
tains, so  disproportiomable,  that  a missionary  having  taken  one  home,  on  weighing  it, 
without  the  cover  or  the  dish,  found  its  weight  23  lbs.  Span.,  very  compact,  and  nearly  IS 
inches  long,  and  9 in  width,  aud  4 in  thickness.  In  California,  as  in  other  places,  very  good 
lime  is  made  from  the  shells  of  these  oysters.  Near  Mulege,  a place  situated  at  27°  north 
latitude,  and  near  the  gulf  shore,  there  is  a high  mountain  of  very  hard  stone,  which  they 
use  for  building  ; and,  whether  it  is  taken  from  the  foot  or  the  top,  shells  are  found  embedded, 
even  in  the  inner  portions,  and  cavities  are  seen  which  appear  as  though  they  had  been  occu- 
pied by  marine  bodies  which  had  been  consumed  by  the  course  of  time — this  proves  that  the 
mountain  was  formed  in  the  sea.  Stone  of  this  kind  is  very  common  on  the  whole  gulf  coast. 
Three  leagues  from  Loreto,  a small  capital  of  the  peninsula,  in  a place  surrounded  by  high 
mountains,  there  is  also  a hillock  formed  of  shells,  aud  another  similar  near  the  mission  of 
San  Luis,  over  10  leagues  from  the  sea.  If  to  these  things  are  added  the  many  vestiges 
which  are  there  found  of  volcanic  eruptions,  and  the  numerous  islands  with  which  Califor- 
nia is  surrounded,  it  would  seem  undoubted  that  great  revolutions  of  Nature  had  transpired 
there.  Besides,  it  is  manifest  that  the  sea  has  receded  on  both  shores  of  the  peninsula.  The 
Jesuit  missionaries  of  Loreto  observed  that  the  waters  in  less  than  40  years  had  receded  some 
distance  from  the  shore,  and  this  decrease  is  more  palpable  on  the  west  coast,  as  the  whole 
space  between  the  sea  and  the  hills  is  completely  covered  with  beach  sand,  although  some  of 
these  are  distant  from  the  sea  10  leagues.  It  is  certain  that  Lower  California  has  a greater  width 
than  formerly,  and  we  can  predict  with  certainty  that  this  width  will  continue  to  increase  in 
the  future,  and  perhaps  some  day  that  multitude  of  islands  will  be  united  to  the  peninsula. 
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Among  the  stones  of  which  the  mountains  of  California  are  full,  there  are  flint,  pumice, 
grindstone,  crystals,  gypsum,  and  others  of  little  account.  It  is  believed  that  marble 
exists  in  the  northern  part,  but  that  has  not  been  ascertained  up  to  the  present  time. 

Stone  crystal  is  generally  found  in  hexagonal  pieces,  about  the  mission  of  Santa  Gertrudes, 
below  the  29th  parallel.  There  are  large  quantities  of  pumice-stone  around  the  volcano. 
Common  gypsum  abounds  in  many  places,  but  on  the  hill  on  the  island  of  San  Marco,  in  the 
gulf,  near  Mulege,  a peculiar  gypsum,  crystallized  in  transparent  pieces,  of  four  or  five  inches 
in  length,  about  18  inches  in  width,  and  two  inches  thick,  is  found,  which,  when  powdered, 
makes  a very  excellent,  fine  white.  A missionary  succeeded  in  making  (vidrieras)  show-cases, 
or  windows  of  it,  the  same  as  those  made  of  alabaster.  In  various  places  in  California  there 
are  numerous  quarries  of  tezontle,  a stone  highly  appreciated  in  the  capital  of  Mexico,  a de- 
scription of  which  we  gave  in  the  ancient  history  of  that  kingdom.  The  inhabitants  of  said 
peninsula  number  among  their  stones  the  mucara  and  the  rizo,  two  species  of  madrepore, 
washed  up  on  the  beach  by  the  water  of  the  gulf,  and  which  also  make  lime. 

In  sterile  countries,  sometimes,  the  barrenness  of  the  soil  is  compensated  by  the  richness 
of  its  minerals,  but  in  California  it  is  not  so.  Tip  to  the  present  time  no  ores  have  been  found, 
except  gold  and  silver,  and  these  in  small  quantities.  In  the  year  1748  a person  in  easy 
circumstances,*  having  enriched  himself  in  the  pearl-fishery,  commenced  to  work  some 
veins  of  silver  which  were  discovered  in  the  south,  about  23°;  this  he  continued  for  some  years, 
passing  from  mine  to  mine  without  materially  increasing  his  capital.  Gold  has  also  been  found 
in  some  of  the  mountains,  but  little  in  one  called  Rosario,  in  about  28-J°.  Mines  of  silver 
were  discovered,  but  would  not  pay  to  work  them,  from  the  lack  of  every  thing  required  at 
that  place,  including  wood  and  water.  There  ,is  also  in  the  district  of  Mulege  a mountain  of 
reddish  clay,  which  contains  gold,  according  to  the  opinion  of  intelligent  persons.  But  let 
this  be  as  it  may,  one  thing  is  certain : it  would  not  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  Californians  to 
have  any  thing  on  their  peninsula  to  attract  bad  people,  generally  the  kind  who  seek  the 
precious  metals  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

The  other  minerals  of  California  entitled  to  mention  are  sulphur,  vitriol,  ochre,  and  chalk. 
At  the  margin  or  brow  of  the  volcano  a large  quantity  of  pure  sulphur  is  found,  which  any. 
one  can  gather  without  trouble,  it  being  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  ; it  also  exists  at  28° 
on  the  beach  of  the  Pacific.  Places  where  it  is  found  are  known  by  the  color  of  the  ground, 
it  being  distinct  from  the  rest ; digging  here,  a little  sulphur  is  found,  although  mixed  with 
earth,  but  it  is  probable  that  it  might  be  found  as  pure  as  that  of  the  volcano  by  going  down 
a sufficient  depth. 

Vitriol  or  copperas  is  found  in  small  crusts,  in  some  of  the  moist  places  in  the  district  of 
the  mission  of  Guadalupe,  and  other  places  in  the  north.  These  crusts  are  formed,  perhaps, 
from  the  sediment  of  the  water,  which  is  saturated  with  copperas  where  it  runs  through  the 
deposits  of  it.  In  the  same  mountain  of  reddish  clay,  near  Mulege,  where  gold  is  supposed  to 
exist,  numerous  veins  of  yellow  ochre  have  been  observed,  which  -was  formerly  used  by  the 
Indians  for  painting  their  bodies.  There  is  also  found  in  this  mountain  chalk,  or  pipe-clay, 
which  is  a species  of  ceruse,  very  white  mineral  earth,  very  much  like  white  lead.  They  use 
it  in  California  for  whitening  buildings,  but,  as  it  makes  such  a brilliant  white  as  to  dazzle  the 
sight,  they  qualify  it  with  glue.  In  Mexico  it  is  used  for  polishing  silver-ware. 

As  regards  salts,  there  are  common  salt,  saltpetre,  and  gema.  California  being  almost  en- 
tirely surrounded  by  water,  there  must  be  good  salt-mines  (salinas)  found,  and,  in  fact,  there 
are  many  ; but  there  is  none  fo  be  compared  with  that  of  Carman  Island,  situated  in  the  gulf 
at  26°,  abreast  of  the  port  of  Loreto,  from  which  it  is  distant  four  leagues.  This  island,  which 
is  13  leagues  in  circumference,  is  all  unoccupied,  and  nothing  is  supplied  there,  except  rats 
and  a large  number  of  serpents.  On  the  west  side  there  is  a rugged  mountain,  but  on  the 
east  side  the  land  is  level  and  contains  that  suit-mine,  which,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  is 
one  of  the  best  in  the  world ; it  commences  at  a distance  of  half  a league  from  the  sea,  and 
extends  so  far  that  the  end  cannot  be  seen,  presenting  the  spectacle  of  an  immense  plain, 
covered  with  snow.  The  salt  is  the  whitest,  crystallized,  and  pure,  without  mixture  of  earth 
or  any  foreign  substance  ; although  it  is  not  as  hard  as  stone,  picks  are  required  to  break  it 
up,  and  in  this  way  they  divide  it  in  square  cakes  of  a size  that  each  workman  can  carry  one 
on  his  back.  This  work  is  performed  during  the  morning  and  late  in  the  afternoon,  on  ac- 
count of  the  intense  heat,  and  reflection  of  the  sun’s  rays.  Although  all  the  fleets  of  Europe 
might  gather  there  to  load  salt  from  that  deposit,  they  never  could  exhaust  it,  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  its  great  extent,  but  principally  because  salt  is  reproduced  as  soon  as  taken  out. 
Seven  or  eight  days  after  taking  out  a sufficient  quantity  to  load  a vessel,  the  excavation  is 
filled  with  new  salt.  If  this  salt-mine  were  in  any  country  in  Europe  it  would  produce  enough 
to  the  sovereign  to  make  the  income  greater  than  that  of  the  famous  salt-mines  of  Williska,  in 
Poland,  in  whose  horrid  depths  thousands  of  slaves  are  entombed  to  get  out  its  salt;  but  this 
of  the  gulf  only  serves  to  supply  the  few  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula.  Yet  in  the  region 
where  God  placed  it,  if  the  industry  of  the  Sinaloa  and  other  parts  of  the  coast  could  be  ex- 
cited, it  would  be  more  useful,  because,  fish  there  being  abundant  and  excellent  (as  we  shall 

* pon  Manuel  do  Ocio,  formerly  a soldier  at  the  Presidio  of  Loreto,  and  who,  being  a licentiate  of  the 
militia,  engaged  in  the  pearl-fishery,  and  had  such  good  luck  that  he  became  almost  the  absolute  owner 
of  this  branch  of  commerce.  This  has  been  the  only  rich  man  of  California. 
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hereafter  show),  and  having  all  the  salt  required,  without  cost,  they  might  make  a profitable 
business  of  curing  fish  for  the  interior  provinces  of  New  Spain. 

Two  deposits  of  rock-salt  (sal-gema)  have  been  discovered  on  the  peninsula,  one  on  the 
Pacific  coast  at  26°,  and  the  other  at  28°,  on  the  plain  adjacent  to  the  San  Ignacio  mission. 
The  salt  taken  out  of  them  is  similar  in  whiteness  and  purity  to  that  of  Carman  Island,  but  is 
not  so  smooth  and  relucent.  In  the  mountain  of  Rosario  there  is  pure  nitre,  and  in  various 
places  it  is  found  mixed  with  earth.  That  called  by  Mexicans  tequizquitl,  and  by  the  Span- 
iards of  Mexico,  tequizquite,  is  more  the  froth  of  nitre,  which  they  use  in  New  Spain,  as  in 
Egypt,  for  making  lye,  for  whitening  linen,  and  for  cooking  vegetables,  which,  by  its  use,  are 
made  more  mellow  and  palatable. 

§ 4.— VEGETABLES  AND  THEIR  DIVISION. 

Perhaps  persons  who  are  inclined  to  natural  history  will  want  us,  in  passing  to  the  vege- 
table kingdom,  to  classify  the  plants  of  California  according  to  some  system  adopted  by  modern 
naturalists ; but  neither  the  vegetables  of  that  peninsula  are  so  numerous  as  to  require  such 
a method,  nor  by  following  it  would  we  do  the  subject  justice,  according  to  our  notions ; there- 
fore we  shall  adopt  the  same  division  as  in  the  History  of  Mexico,  as  more  suitable  for  the 
comprehension  of  all  classes  of  persons. 

§ 5.— NATIVE  PLANTS  OF  CALIFORNIA  WHICH  ARE  USEFUL  FOR  THEIR  FRUIT. 

Among  the  plants  useful  for  their  fruit,  some  are  indigenous,  and  some  are  exotic. 
Among  the  first,  the  pitahaya,*  as  well  for  its  singular  form  as  because  it  supplies  the  miser- 
able Californians  with  their  principal  food  and  the  most  delicious  fruit.  There  are  two  species 
of  pitahayas,  very  different  from  each  other,  not  only  because  one  yields  a sweet  fruit  and  the 
other  tart,  but  also  because  the  plants  have  different  forms. 

The  pitahaya  of  the  first  species  is  very  common  in  Mexico  and  other  countries  of  America, 
but  in  none  are  they  so  fine  as  in  California.  From  its  trunk,  which  scarcely  grows  a foot  high, 
spread  out,  10,  12,  or  more  feet  high,  branches  as  thick  as  a man’s  arm,  arranged  in  rows, 
parallel  and  straight  their  whole  length,  except  when  they  first  sprout,  where  the  lateral  have 
a curve  proportionate  to  their  distance  from  the  centre.  These  branches  have  a green  bark, 
tinged  with  yellow,  with  creases  or  flutings  running  their  whole  length  in  a straight  line,  about 
an  inch  apart,  instead  of  leaves,  which  they  are  entirely  bare  of ; they  have  strong  thorns  ar- 
ranged in  the  shape  of  stars',  and  are  so  prickly  that  no  part  of  them  can  be  touched  without 
getting  pricked.  Under  the  bark  it  has  a small  thickness  of  green  pulp,  very  juicy,  inside  of 
which  is  a wooden  tube  full  of  a white  pith,  which,  when  dry,  burns  well,  and  serves  for  light 
instead  of  tapers  ; near  the  ends  of  the  branches  there  is  a very  pretty  flower-bloom,  white, 
tinged  with  bright  red,  but  without  fragrance,  and  is  succeeded  by  the  fruit  called  pitahayas 
by  Spaniards,  and  tammia,  or  dammia,  by  the  Cochimies.  This  fruit  is  round,  of  the  size  of  a 
large  peach,  and  also  has  thorns ; at  first  it  is  green,  but  when  it  ripens  it  turns  red  or  yellow — 
that  with  a red  skin  has  a pulp  of  a beautiful  blood  color,  and  that  with  yellow  skin  has  a 
pulp  white,  yellow,  or  golden.  The  skin  is  rather  thick,  but  soft  and  easily  removed ; the 
pulp  is  sweet,  pleasant,  refreshing,  and  healthy.  It  is  eaten,  together  with  the  seed,  of  which 
it  is  full,  and  something  like  the  seeds  of  figs,  although  smaller.  The  red  pitahaja  colors  the 
urine  for  which  reason  strangers,  on.  eating  it  for  the  first  time,  have  sometimes  become 
alarmed,  thinking  they  had  burst  a blood-vessel. 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula  they  commence  gathering  the  sweet  pitahaya  in  the 
early  part  of  June,  and  finish  at  the  end  of  August.  In  the  north  they  commence  later,  and 
its  greatest  abundance  is  in  August ; but  when  it  rains  a little  more  than  common,  the  crop  is 
very  small  or  entirely  worthless,  there  being  no  plant  which  moisture  harms  so  much  as  the 
pitahaya.  The  Californians  use  in  gathering  them  a pole  or  a cane,  having  on  the  end  a thin 
bone  in  the  shape  of  a hook,  to  separate  the  fruit  from  the  plant,  and  a net  to  catch  them  in. 
They  now  get  out  the  thorns  with  a little  stick,  this  being  easily  done,  when  ripe  ; in  this  way 
they  go  on  gathering  and  eating  until  they  gorge  themselves,  taking  home  any  remaining. 
During  the  harvest  they  travel  all  day  in  tiie  woods  and  over  plains,  hunting  ripe  pitahayas, 
and  this  is  for  them,  as  we  shall  hereafter  refer  to,  the  most  joyous  season. 

The  harvest  of  the  sweet  kind  being  over,  they  go  after  the  other  kind,  called  tajua  by  the 
Cochimies,  which  last  through  September  and  October,  and  years  when  abundant  they  last 
into  November.  The  branches  of  this  are  also  fluted,  thorny,  and  without  leaves,  but  the 
fluting  is  not  so  fine,  and  the  thorns  larger,  thicker,  and  stronger.  They  are  also  straight  and 
parallel,  with  like  uniformity  as  those  of  the  sweet  kind,  but  they  run  in  different  directions, 
without  order  or  symmetry,  and,  lying  on  the  ground,  take  root,  forming  new  plants,  which, 
becoming  entangled  with  each  other,  make  a thicket  disagreeable  to  the  view  and  inaccessible 
for  animals.  This  plant  is  also  different  from  the  first  in  regard  to  where  it  grows : the  first 
thrives  in  any  place,  in  the  woods  or  on  the  plains,  where  it  is  arid  and  dry  ; the  last  is  not 
found  anywhere  except  on  level  land  near  the  coast,  or  if,  by  chance,  it  is  found  in  the  woods, 

* Tho  French  call  this  plant  the  thorny  candle  (cierge  dpinenx),  hut  this  name  only  applies  to  the  first 
hind,  as  will  appear  by  its  description.  We  say  tho  same  of  the  name,  6rgano,  which  m Mexico  yields 
abundantly. 
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it  is  sterile.  The  flower  of  the  tajua  is  cardial,  of  white  or  red  color,  and  six  or  seven  inches 
long  ; its  fruit,  even  more  highly  esteemed  than  the  sweet,  is  spherical,  of  the  size  of  an  orange, 
also  has  thorns,  and  is  red  inside  and  out.  When  it  is  ripe  it  has  a tart  flavor,  very  agreeable, 
and,  like  the  sweet,  turns  the  urine  a blood-color.  In  Mexico  there  are  tart  pitahayas,  but  of 
inferior  flavor  to  those  of  California. 

The  gkakil,  or  garambuyo,  as  the  Spaniards  call  it,  is  a fruit  of  another  plant,  with  pulpous 
branches,  fluted,  without  leaves,  thorny,  and  similar  in  shape  to  those  of  the  pitahaya,  but  it 
is  smaller,  its  fluting  is  wider,  and  its  thorns  are  smaller  and  fewer ; the  fruit,  although  similai 
in  figure  to  the  pitahaya,  is  much  smaller,  of  a deeper  red,  and  inferior  in  flavor ; it  is  earlier 
than  the  pitahaya,  and  does  not  last  so  long. 

The  cardon  of  the  peninsula,  thus  called  by  Spaniards,  is  a plant  of  gigantic  proportions, 
among  the  pulpous  and  grooved  kind  ; its  trunk  is  thick  and  the  branches  fluted,  thorny,  and 
without  leaves ; they  grow  straight  and  parallel,  like  those  of  the  pitahaya,  but  higher  and 
thicker;  they  grow  40  feet  high  and  of  a proportionate  and  uniform  thickness  the  whole  length; 
its  structure  is  similar  to  that  of  the  branches  of  the  pitahaya ; its  bark  is  of  a prettier  green, 
and  does  not  have  so  many  thorns.  On  the  extremity  of  the  boughs  the  fruit  grows,  which  is 
shaped  like  the  pear,  with  a yellow  skin,  and  inside  contains  a viscous  liquid  of  a bright-red  color, 
some  spherical . seeds,  black,  brilliant,  and  of  the  size  of  coriander-seeds.  These  seeds  are 
the  only  benefit  which  the  Californians  derive  from  this  great  plant.  In  order  to  make  them 
eatable,  they  are  are  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun  and  fire,  which  takes  away  the  viscous 
properties,  after  which  they  toast  them  to  preserve  them.  The  missionaries  found  a way  of 
making  the  branches  more  useful : they  would  take  a piece  of  the  wood  and  pound  it  up,  ex- 
press the  juice,  and,  boiling  it,  at  the  same  time  skimming,  until  boiled  down  to  a certain  de- 
gree, make  of  this  a balsam  good  for  wounds  and  ulcers. 

The  viznaga  espinosa  is  another  species  of  pulpous  plant,  fluted,  without  leaves,  and 
thorny  ; what  is  more  singular  is,  that  all  the  rest  of  this  kind  are  not  only  bare  of  leaves, 
but  also  of  branches,  and  consist  solely  of  a trunk  or  stalk,  pulpous,  juicy,  green,  very  thick, 
and  from  two  to  four  feet  high.  Besides  the  small  thorns  with  which  it  is  covered,  it  has, 
growing  near  the  top,  others  very  distinct,  of  an  osseous  substance,  strong,  about  six  inches 
long,  of  a white  and  red  color,  and  with  a small  curve  at  the  end.  In  New  Spain  some  use 
these  thorns  for  cleaning  the  teeth,*  and  in  some  of  the  missions  of  California  they  were  used, 
instead  of  needles,  for  making  stockings,  straightening  the  point  and  reducing  the  size  of  the 
thickest  part.  Amongst  these  thorns  of  the  viznaga  there  grows  a beautiful  flower-blossom, 
of  white,  red,  and  yellow  color,  to  which  its  fruit  succeeds,  much  smaller  than  that  of  the  tam- 
mia,  and  full,  like  the  cardon,  of  viscous  liquid,  and  seeds  which  the  Californians  prepare  and 
eat,  as  they  do  the  seeds  of  it.  In  Mexico  they  make  a good  sweetmeat  of  the  juicy  pulp  of 
this  viznaga. 

The  nopal  (cochineal  fig-tree,  or  Indian  prickly  pear-tree),  well  known  in  Europe,  differs 
somewhat  from  the  plants  which  we  have  described,  because,  although  barren  of  leaves,  its 
branches  have  something  the  form  of  leaves,  and  this  is  the  name  vulgarly  given  to  it.f  In 
California  there  are  many  kinds  of  nopales,  but  inferior  to  those  of  Mexico  in  size  and  quality 
of  fruit.  Of  the  last  the  missionaries  carried  to  the  peninsula  various  kinds,  that  took  root 
and  thrived  well  in  that  arid  soil.  Californians  eat  not  only  the  pulp  but  also  the  inner  skin 
of  the  fruit,  and  here,  as  well  as  in  Mexico,  the  tenderest  pencas  are  eaten,  boiled,  and  stewed. 
The  name  which  the  Cochimies  give  to  the  fruit  of  the  nopal  is  simply  the  letter  A (sounded 
ah).  It  is  certainly  wonderful  that  the  plants  which  we  have  treated,  and  others  which  we 
shall  reach  farther  on,  should  have  more  juice  in  arid  localities  than  other  kinds  in  wet  places ; 
but  it  is  even  more  singular  that  they  grow  and  thrive  with  only  the  little  or  no  dews  which  fall, 
although  they  may  not  get  rain  for  ten  months  or  more,  as  sometimes  happens  in  California. 
I believe  that  these  plants  are  juicier,  because  they  perspire  less,  through  not  having  leaves,  as 
these,  according  to  the  well-founded  belief  of  naturalists,  are  the  principal  organs  of  perspira- 
tion for  vegetables,  consequently  we  may  well  suppose  that  the  Creator  did  not  supply  these 
plants  with  leaves,  as  He  destined  them  to  live  in  dry  countries. 

The  ciruelo  (plum-tree  of  California)  is  very  different  from  the  real  plum,  and  only  received 
this  name  from  the  Spaniards  from  the  resemblance  of  the  fruit.  It  is  of  medium  height,  its 
leaves  are  dentated  ; the  bark,  both  of  trunk  and  branches,  whitish,  and  project  horizontally 
farther  than  would  seem  to  comport  with  the  height  of  the  tree.  Its  fruit,  although  similar  in 
color  and  shape  to  the  brown  plum,  is  smaller,  rough  to  the  taste,  and  only  agreeable  to  the 
palate  of  those  miserable  Indians  accustomed  to  eat  every  thing  which  is  put  before  them 
but  the  kernel  of  the  stone  is  very  pleasing  to  the  taste,  and  is  esteemed  even  by  the  Span- 
iards. This  tree  is  a native  of  the  southern  part,  and  is  not  found  in  any  other  part  of  the 
peninsula. 

Anaba  is  the  name  of  a fruit  similar  to  the  fig,  and  of  the  tree  which  produces  it.  This  is- 
large,  the  bark  of  trunk  and  branches  whitish,  like  that  of  the  fig,  and  its  fruit  similar  in 
color  and  shape  to  the  early  fig  (breva),  but  smaller,  not  so  juicy,  and  without  the  delicious, 
sweet  flavor  of  our  figs.  Notwithstanding,  the  natives  are  so  fond  of  it  that  when  they  hear 

* The  Spaniards  did  not  call  this  plant  viznaga,  only  on  account  of  its  thorns  being  used  for  toothpicks, 
like  the  real  viznaga ; beyond  this  there  is  no  similarity  between  them. 

t In  Mexico  these  broad  flat  branches  arc  generally  called  pencas. 
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of  ripe  fruit  on  the  anaba-trce  they  will  travel  four  or  five  leagues  to  find  it  and  obtain  a 
supply-  The  wood  of  this  tree  is  entirely  worthless,  and  its  roots  are  usually  wider  than  they 
are  thick,  because  it  generally  grows  among  the  rocks,  and  its  roots  either  get  in  the  cracks 
or  extend  over  the  rocks.  In  Mexico,  where  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  zalate,  it  grows  better 
and  is  more  fruitful. 

The  medesa  is  a large  fruit-tree  which  does  not  bear  fruit  every  year,  and,  on  eminences, 
hardly  ever ; its  bark  is  of  a whitish  green,  its  leaves  are  few  and  thin,  and  its  fruit  similar 
to  the  bean,  growing  in  small  pods.  This  fruit  is  much  liked  by  the  Indians,  who  pick  it  and 
toast  it  for  consumption  in  winter ; cattle  relish  eating  the  young  branches  of  this  tree,  but  its 
wood  is  fit  for  nothing,  except  fuel.  In  Loreto  the  Indians  call  it  dipna. 

The  asigandu  is  a leguminous  shrub  which  grows  near  brooks  and  running  streams ; its 
branches  are  thorny,  its  fruit  a little  larger  than  wheat,  and  enclosed  in  narrow  pods  about 
six  inches  in  length.  As  this  fruit  is  the  first  to  ripen,  and  as  at  this  time  great  scarcity  pre- 
vails, the  Indians  gather  it,  although  really  it  is  not  eatable,  but  they  toast  it  and  pound  it  up 
as  they  do  other  seeds. 

The  fetor  which  it  throws  out  when  being  toasted  is  very  disagreeable,  as  also  is  the  breath 
of  those  who  eat  it,  which  is  insupportable,  in  that  season  when  they  gather  in  church  or  any 
close  place. 

The  huisache  (a  name  taken  from  the  Mexican  “ huatzaxin  ”)  is  a leguminous  shrub,  thorny, 
and  has  narrow  leaves,  grows  certain  pods,  which,  although  not  fit  to  eat,  are  made  use  of 
both  in  California  and  Mexico  for  making  writing-iijk,  adding  a quantity  of  copperas.  Cattle 
eat  the  tender  branches,  but  it  imparts  a bad  flavor  to  their  meat. 

The  jojoba  is  one  of  the  most  excellent  fruits  of  California.  The  plant  which  produces  it 
is  a shrub  which  grows  on  the  arid  brows  of  mountains  where  they  slope  into  the  valleys,  and 
their  leaves  are  short,  oblong,  smooth,  are  of  a grayish-green  color,  and  about  the  size  of  rose- 
leaves.  The  fruit  is  a berry,  oblong,  of  the  size  of  the  kernel  of  the  filbert,  dark-red  outside, 
white  inside,  and  of  an  oily  flavor,  not  disagreeable.  This  fruit  has  become  celebrated  for  its 
medicinal  virtues,  especially  for  the  cure  of  suppression  of  urine,  containing  pituitous  concre- 
tions which  facilitate  childbirth  in  females,  and  is  adapted  for  healing  wounds.  The  oil  ex- 
tracted from  it  is  an  excellent  remedy  for  cancer,  and,  having  a good  flavor,  some  used  it  for 
salads  instead  of  olive-oil.  This  plant  does  not  yield  fruit  every  year,  but  only  when,  in  the 
winter,  there  is  one  shower  at  least. 

The  pimientilla,  thus  called  from  its  shape  and  size,  resembles  the  common  pepper ; it  is 
the  seed  produced  inside  of  a certain  berry,  which  grows  on  a small  bush,  whose  stalks  are 
similar  to  the  shoots  of  the  wild  olive,  although  smaller.  The  Indians  eat  them,  but  there  are 
not  many  of  them. 

When  it  rains  more  than  common,  there  is  an  herb  with  many  stalks  which  grows  in  some 
parts  of  the  peninsula,  called  tedda,  which  runs  up  about  a foot,  and  yields  ears  containing 
small  seeds  of  the  size  of  anise-seed.  The  Indians  gather  this,  taking  care  that  it  does  not 
become  dry  first,  so  that  the  seed  may  not  fall  and  be  lost ; this  they  toast  and  grind  for  food. 

The  tedegna  is  a plant  which  grows  in  various  places  on  the  peninsula,  principally  in  the 
' southern  part,  when  it  rains  in  summer.  Its  stalk  is  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  thick, 
and  its  leaves  are  large,  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  the  mallow,  but  furnished,  like  those  of 
the  nettle,  with  little  prickles,  which  sting  when  touched,  causing  great  heat  and  raising  blisters 
on  the  skin,  for  which  reason  the  Spaniards  of  California  call  them  nettles,  although  in  other 
respects  it  is  very  different  from  the  real  nettle.  The  fruit  which  it  produces  has  a good 
flavor,  and  is  similar  to  the  almond,  although  not  so  wide. 

These  are  the  principal  plants  useful  for  their  fruits  which  California  produced  when  her 
inhabitants  were  all  barbarians  and  savages  ; but  the  saiiie  missionaries  who  civilized  them 
introduced,  jointly  with  the  Christian  religion  and  good  customs,  the  cultivation  of  many  for- 
eign vegetables  better  than  the  native  ones  of  the  country. 

§ 6.— FOREIGN  PLANTS. 

All  the  plants  and  fruit-trees  taken  to  California  from  various  parts  of  Mexico  have  not 
islten  root  on  the  peninsula.  In  the  few  places  where  there  is  no  lack  of  water,  and  the  land 
is  suitable  for  the  respective  vegetation,  the  following  trees  and  plants  have  taken  root  and 
have  grown,  viz. : olives,  lemons,  oranges,  peaches,  pomegranates,  figs,  apples,  guavas,  yellow 
sapotas,  grape-vines,  water-melons,  musk-melons,  gourds,  palm-trees  bearing  dates,  wheat, 
Indian  corn,  rice ; and  various  species  of  garden  or  table  vegetables,  as  peas,  lentils,  beaus, 
which  products  have  greatly  alleviated  the  misery  and  want  of  those  people.  Of  all  these 
plants,  none  yield  so  well  as  the  fig  and  grape.  Dried  and  preserved  figs  have  an  exquisite 
•flavor,  and  the  wine  produced  from  the  few  vineyards  which  exist  there  is  excellent.  There 
also  were,  and  ever,  now  arc,  found  wild  grape-vines,  but  all  of  a smaller  size  than  the  culti- 
vated, and  their  bunches  only  have  8 or  10  grapes  of  a rough  flavor,  that  never  ripen. 

Rice  grows  well  in  the  southern  part,  where  there  is  a supply  of  water,  which  this  plant 
requires.  Here  and  there  agnacates  arc  found,  and  in  Loreto  some  cocoa-palms  have  done 
well.  These  people  are  also  supplied  with  capsicums,  tomatoes,  and  gitomates — three  kinds 
of  fruits  much  liked  and  used  among  the  Americans.  It  has  been  observed  that  the  climate 
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of  the  peninsula  is  much  against  the  raising  of  apples,  pears,  pineapples,-  chirimoyas  and 
other  delicate  fruits  of  Mexico. 

So  far  as  wheat  goes,  there  are  certainly  hut  few  places  where  it  can  be  raised  ; but  in 
these,  the  abundance  of  the  crop  is  no  less  surprising  than  the  singular  method  of  culti- 
vation. A piece  of  arable  land  is  first  sought,  which  is  susceptible  of  irrigation,  either  from 
a neighboring  spring,  or  by  rain-water,  kept  in  some  cistern.  Before  ploughing,  it  is  watered, 
and  after  ploughing  in  the  ordinary  way,  not  with  straight  furrows,  but  winding  and  undulat- 
ing, in  order  that  the  water  may  rest  longer  and  leave  greater  moisture.  The  land  generally 
being  very  arid,  it  is  now  watered  again,  and,  after  letting  it  air  a little,  it  is  planted.  To  put 
in  the  seed,  two  men  are  employed ; one  going  ahead,  making  holes  in  the  ground,  rather 
long  and  shallow. 

The  crops  of  Indian  corn  are  not  so  abundant,  in  proportion,  as  wheat,  because  it  needs 
more  water,  which  is  very  scarce  in  California,  although  it  ordinarily  yields  from  200  to  400 
per  cent.,  and  when  it  does  not  reach  100  per  cent.,  it  is  considered  a poor  crop. 

In  view  of  what  has  been  said,  it  is  not  strange  that,  notwithstanding  the  sparse  popula- 
tion and  the  great  multiplication  of  these  grains,  it  is  necessary  to  depend  for  a supply  from 
Sinaloa,  and  other  States  of  New  Spain  ; as  the  arable  lands  of  the  peninsula  are  limited  in 
quantity,  water  is  scarce,  and  many  obstacles  have  to  be  overcome  in  order  to  raise  a crop. 

§ 7.— PLANTS  USEFUL  FOR  THEIR  LEAVES  AND  BRANCHES. 

These  are  few.  Near  the  streams  and  cisterns  sage  abounds ; also  rushes,  and  estoques, 
whose  sprouts  and  roots  are  used  as  articles  of  food,  and  the  leaves  make  mats.  When 
it  rains,  in  summer,  verdolagas  abound,  the  seeds  of  which  only  are  eaten  by  the  Indians. 
Mexican  wormwood  (estafiate)  grows  plentifully  in  ground  under  cultivation,  but  trefoil  grows 
among  it  and  chokes  it.  The  California  wild  marjoram  does  not  seem  like  the  genuine,  except 
a little  in  color.  It  is  a shrub  which  grows  on  dry  plains,  about  four  feet  high ; its  leaves  are 
small  and  of  a handsome  green,  and  is  used  for  seasoning  food.  Tobacco  grows  spontaneously 
in  various  parts  of  the  peninsula,  and  the  Indians  use  it  for  smoking.  The  Jesuits  carried 
there  lettuce,  cabbage,  and  other  similar  plants,  which  have  thrived  wherever  cultivated. 

§ 8.— PLANTS  USEFUL  FOR  THEIR  TRUNKS  OR  SHOOTS. 

Of  trees  which  furnish  timber  for  building,  etc.,  or  at  least  for  firewood,  there  are  the  pine, 
oak,  palm,  madrono , poplar,  guaribo , and  a few  others.  Of  those  whose  sprouts  or  shoots 
serve  for  food  or  other  useful  purposes  of  life,  there  are  the  mescal,  batamote,  nombo,  and 
a few  more.  The  guaribo,  the  largest  tree  of  California,  resembles  the  poplar  so  much,  that 
at  first  sight  it  can’t  be  distinguished  from  it,  but  is  very  different  in  quality  of  wood,  it  being 
good  for  beams,  etc.  Unfortunately,  it  is  only  found  in  a few  rough  places,  almost  inacces- 
sible, as  is  the  case  with  the  pine  in  the  south. 

The  red-palm  of  the  mountains  is  esteemed  there  for  its  strong,  hard,  reddish  wood,  but 
it  is  only  about  six  inches  in  diameter,  so  that  in  order  to  get  out  timber  from  it,  the  whole 
trunk,  bark  and  all,  has  to  be  taken  ; the  bark  of  this,  as  of  other  palms,  is  of  a grayish  color. 
Of  these,  besides  the  date-palm  and  cocoa-palm,  there  are  two  other  species,  one  of  white  wood, 
not  so  hard  as  the  red,  and  easier  worked ; the  other  has  scarcely  an  inch  and  a half  of  solid 
wood,  under  the  bark,  inside  of  which  is  a soft,  light  core.  Before  the  Spaniards  entered  Cali- 
fornia, there  were  many  handsome  palm-groves,  as  the  Indians  made  no  use  of  the  tree,  but, 
after  dealing  with  the  people  of  Sinaloa,  they  learned  to  eat  the  shoots  of  the  palm,  and  the 
Spaniards  commenced  cutting  it  for  building  purposes — some  of  these  groves  were  used  up. 
The  sprouts  are  a delicious  eatable  for  the  Indians  as  well  as  for  Spaniards,  but  at  the  same 
time  an  extravagant  one,  as  the  trees  dry  up  as  soon  as  cut. 

There  are  two  species  of  acacia  in  the  peninsula,  of  different  dimensions,  both  tree  and 
fruit.  That  with  bitter  fruit  is  large  and  a native  of  California  ; that  with  sweet  fruit  is  smaller 
and  foreign — the  latter  is  eaten  by  the  Indians  ; and  the  other,  as  well  as  the  branches,  by 
horses,  sheep,  and  goats.  Both  kinds  bear  large  pods  ; the  trunk  and  limbs  are  crooked  ; their 
wood  is  very  hard  and  heavy,  consequently  adapted  for  knees  of  vessels — the  sprouts,  pound- 
ed up  and  applied  to  the  eye,  are  considered  a preventive  against  ophthalmia.  This  tree 
bounds  in  the  narrow  plains  between  the  mountains  and  coast  on  the  gulf.  The  Spaniards 
call  it  mesquit. 

The  palo  chino,  so  called  by  the  Spaniards,  I don’t  know  why,  is  a tree,  native  of  the 
southern  part  of  the  peninsula,  large  and  straight;  its  leaves  are  small  and  of  an  ashy  green, 
the  bark  is  gray,  the  wood  red,  and  easily  worked ; it  loses  its  color  when  wet,  as  also  by 
age.  In  the  northern  part  there  is  another  tree,  also  called  palo  chino,  which  is  of  white 
wood,  easily  worked,  and  has  no  fruit  which  is  eatable. 

The  gkokio,  called  palo  bianco  by  the  Spaniards  on  account  of  the  color  of  the  bark 
(white),  is  a tree  of  medium  height,  little  foliage,  and  very  few  branches,  and  which  grows 
near  running  streams.  Its  wood  is  also  white  at  first,  but,  arriving  at  a certain  age,  the  inside 
part  of  the  trunk  becotnes  nearly  black  and  hard.  Of  this  the  neophytes  were  in  the  habit  of 
making  articles  seemingly  of  ebony,  curiously  wrought,  inlaid  with  pearl. 

The  una  de  gato  (cat’s-claw)  is  a leguminous  tree,  whose  leaves  are  small  and  narrow,  of  a 
light-green  color,  and  bears  fruit  in  its  pods.  Its  branches  are  bristled  up  with  curved  thorns 
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resembling  cats’ -claws,  and  it  is  thus  known  throughout  Mexico.  The  inner  part  of  the  trunk, 
or  its  pith,  also  turns  black,  with  yellow  streaks,  which  beautify  it,  and  although  the  other 
part  is  hard  and  heavy,  is  easily  worked ; but  if  the  tree  stops  growing  until  a certain  age, 
the  pith  is  consumed  and  the  tree  becomes  hollow. 

The  mangrove,  although  not  a large  tree,  extends  its  branches  horizontally  to  that  extent 
that  sometimes  they  touch  the  ground  ; its  leaves  are  small,  and  of  a pretty  light-green — its 
wood  is  hard,  and  is  used  for  oars.  The  mangrove  grows  near  the  coast,  where  the  soil  is  not 
sandy. 

The  cork  (corcho)  is  a small  tree  which  grows  on  level  land,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains, 
where  it  is  commonly  found  without  leaves.  Notwithstanding,  it  produces  a bunch  of  flowers 
of  a bright-purple  color,  very  beautiful.  Its  trunk,  when  dry,  becomes  as  light  and  spongy 
as  the  bark  of  the  cork-tree,  whence  its  name.  With  this  the  Indians  form  their  rafts  for  fish- 
ing, and  it  answers  even  better  than  regular  cork  for  stoppers  for  bottles,  etc. 

The  nombo  is  a shrub  with  long  shoots,  straight  and  flexible,  with  a whitish  bark,  and 
generally  bare.  Only  when  it  rains  they  are  clothed  with  leaves,  wider  than  they  are  long ; 
but  scarcely  a month  passes,  after  the  rain,  when  they  become  bare  again.  There  is  no  use 
made  of  this  plant  in  California,  but  its  shoots  might  be  rendered  useful  for  making  baskets  as 
well  as  for  ink,  containing  a liquid  of  a blood-color,  that  dyes  linen  so  indelibly  that  no  wash- 
ing will  erase  it.  If  this  liquid  were  properly  prepared,  what  might  it  not  serve  for  ? 

There  is  another  shrub  (which  the  author  does  not  recollect  the  name  of)  similar  to  the 
nohabo  in  the  flexibility  of  its  shoots  and  the  scantiness  of  its  leaves,  but  more  useful  to  the 
Indians,  because  they  make  certain  utensils  of  them  which  are  in  common  use,  and  of  which  we 
shall  speak  hereafter. 

The  batamote  shrub  grows  on  the  borders  of  some  running  streams.  Its  shoots  are 
straight,  three  or  four  feet  in  length,  the  leaves  long  and  sharp,  but  very  delicate  and  of  a 
very  fine  green.  This  plant  is  efficacious  for  restoring  power  to  crippled  limbs,  by  bathing  in 
a decoction  of  its  sprouts,  or  by  rubbing  the  joints  with  the  same,  roasted,  and  afterward  put- 
ting on  a plaster  of  them. 

In  some  parts  there  grows,  near  running  streams,  reed-grass,  of  the  thickness  of  the  little 
finger,  of  which  the  natives  pick  the  smallest  for  their  dresses,  which  we  shall  hereafter  speak 
of.  This  little  reed  is  the  only  plant  in  California  in  which  manna  is  found  ; at  the  present 
time  there  are  large  growths  of  this  imported  from  abroad. 

The  plant  most  esteemed  by  the  natives  is  the  mescal,  a plant  of  the  aloe  species,  similar 
to  the  maguey,  in  the  manner  in  which  its  shoots  and  flowers  grow ; but  smaller  and  more 
thorny,  and  of  an  intense  green — when  allowed  to  grow,  it  produces,  like  the  maguey,  a 
straight  shoot,  of  the  thickness  of  a man’s  arm,  and  from  10  to  15  feet  high;  in  the  tops  it 
blossoms  with  yellow  flowers,  and  afterward  bears  fruit.  The  blossoms  are  full  of  a sweet 
but  disagreeable  liquid,  and  it  is  so  abundant  that  the  Indians  gather  it  in  large  quantities  as 
an  article  of  food.  The  mescal  which  grows  to  this  point  is  of  no  further  use,  except  to  mul- 
tiply plants  of  its  species,  producing  them  either  from  the  roots  or  from  the  seed  scattered 
around ; but  the  Indians  do  not  permit  it  to  grow.  As  soon  as  the  inside  leaves  commence 
separating,  they  cut  the  stalk,  when  it  is  scarcely  two  feet  high,  and  carry  it  home.  Here 
they  make  a hole  in  the  ground,  in  which  they  kindle  a fire,  throwing  in  a few  stones,  and 
when  they  are  heated,  the  wood  having  been  consumed,  they  throw  among  them  cuts  of  mes- 
cal, then  cover  them  with  earth  and  leave  them  for  from  24  to  36  hours.  This  mode  of  cook- 
ing mescal  and  other  viands  is  called  by  the  natives  l/ateina  (in  Mexico  this  style  is  much  in 
use,  and  called  barbacoa).  Our  barbacue  is  probably  derived  from  this  (A.  G.  R.),  and  was  in 
use  by  the  barbarous  (Jhichimecas  before  they  were  subjugated  by  the  Spaniards.  Mescal,  cooked 
in  this  way,  acquires  a sweet  and  agreeable  flavor,  and  was  the  principal  aliment  of  the  Cali- 
fornians from  October  to  April,  a period  when  other  wild  fruits  which  they  were  accustomed 
to  subsist  on  were  very  scarce.  This  is  not  the  only  utility  derived  from  this  plant.  From 
their  prickly  leaves  they  get  a kind  of  thread  with  which  they  make  a net,  that  answers  as 
a basket  or  pannier  to  carry  whatever  they  wish  on  their  backs.  Generally  the  mescal  does  not 
grow  except  on  the  mountains  and  hills.  There  are  various  species — some  have  a bitter 
juice,  and  others  cause  pain  in  the  stomach.  A missionary  had  mescal  transplanted  here 
from  New  Galicia,  which  is  larger  and  better  than  any  other  kind  in  California.  In  some  parts 
of  Mexico  a spirit  is  extracted  from  mescal,  which,  although  at  first  sight  it  looks  like  water,  is 
very  strong ; some  take  it  to  get  drunk  on,  and  others  use  it  as  a medicine,  being  considered 
a diuretic,  and  good  for  the  stomach. 

§ 9.— P L A N T S USEFUL  FOR  TIIEIR  ROOTS. 

These  are  very  few  in  California.  Those  extant  prior  to  the  Spaniards  going  there  were 
the  guacamote,  jicaraa,  and  the  mezquitillo. 

The  guacamote,  or  sweet  yuca,  is  a plant  full  of  vine-shoots,  of  a large,  thick  root,  fibrous, 
yellow  on  the  outside  and  white  inside.  This  root  is  cooked  and  eaten,  and  has  a good  flavor. 

The  jicama  is  a leguminous  plant,  also  with  vine-shoots.  Its  branches  are  large  and 
slender,  its  leaves  arranged  three  by  three,  in  form  of  a cross.  The  flowers,  violet ; the  seed 
like  lentils,  enclosed  in  black  pods,  and  the  root  in  shape  and  size  of  the  onion,  but  in  other 
respects  resembling  the  turnip.  It  is  white,  juicy,  agreeable  to  the  taste,  refreshing,  and  is 
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eaten  raw.  The  jicama  is  common  in  Mexico — that  of  California,  although  smaller,  in  the 
opinion  of  some  is  better. 

The  mezquitillo,  or  small  acacia,  is  a small  tree  which  has  this  name,  as  the  form  of  its 
branches  and  leaves  resembles  those  of  the  acacia.  Its  roots  are  used  in  California  to  dye 
deer-skins  cinnamon  color. 

The  missionaries  have  carried  to  the  peninsula  sweet-potatoes,  onions,  garlic,  radishes,  and 
fennel ; and  all  of  these  plants  have  flourished.  The  sweet-potato  is  an  esculent  esteemed  in 
New  Spain,  and  of  which  we  made  mention  in  the  ancient  history  of  Mexico. 

§ 10.— PLANTS  USEFUL  FOR  THEIR  JUICE  OR  GUM. 

The  plants  desirable  for  their  rosin  or  gum,  or  for  their  juice  or  oil,  are  the  copal,  brasil, 
pitch-tree,  infernal  fig-tree,  indigo-plant,  and  sugar-cane. 

The  copal  is  the  tree  which  produces  the  copal-gum,  so  well  known  in  Europe.  It  is  found 
all  over  California,  except  in  stony  and  sandy  localities. 

The  brasil,  which  in  other  countries  is  a tree  of  large  growth,  is  only  found  in  the  southern 
part,  and  is  small. 

The  pitch-tree  is  also  small,  and  the  trunk  is  covered  with  excrescences  of  pitch, 
which  the  tree  distils,  and  adheres  to  the  bark  in  the  shape  of  little  balls.  The  natives  make 
use  of  this  to  stick  their  arrows,  and  also  mix  it  with  tallow,  to  mend  their  earthen  vessels. 
Mariners  pay  their  vessels’  bottoms  with  it,  but  there  is  not  enough  to  supply  the  demand. 
The  mode  of  gathering  it  is  to  streak  the  bark,  which  operation  has  to  be  performed  before 
it  rains,  because,  if  it  rains  hard,  it  carries  it  off  with  it. 

The  infernal  fig-tree  contains  in  its  fruit  a good  article  of  oil  for  burning ; it  is  also  useful  in 
medicine,  being  a strong  purgative,  and  even  dangerous. 

In  some  places  in  the  southern  part,  the  indigo-plant  is  found,  but  no  use  is  made  of  it ; 
perhaps,  because  of  its  being  of  little  consideration.  In  the  same  quarter  sugar-cane  is  raised, 
to  the  benefit  of  the  Indians ; this  was  transplanted  here  by  the  missionaries. 

§11.— NOXIOUS  AND  IRREGULAR  PLANTS. 

Among  the  few  plants  of  California  there  are  some  which  are  noxious,  one  of  which  is  a 
little  tree  called  by  the  Spaniards  of  that  country  polo  de  fleclia  (arrow-tree),  because  the 
Indians  of  the  coast  of  Sonora  get  from  it  that  terrible  poison  with  which  they  dip  their 
arrows,  to  render  wounds  made  by  them  mortal.  The  native  Californians,  although  they  know 
of  this  property  of  the  plant,  have  never  abused  the  use  of  it. 

In  the  southern  part  there  is  a plant  with  vine-shoots,  the  name  of  which  we  do  not  know, 
whose  branches  are  tender  and  fibrous,  and  have  a strong,  sour  flavor.  The  Indians  cut  them 
in  pieces,  three  or  four  palms  in  length,  and  cook  them  in  the  ashes ; this  takes  away  the 
sourness,  after  which  they  eat  them.  Rut  it  seems  that  this  mode  of  cooking  them  is  not 
sufficient  to  take  away  their  caustic  quality,  as  they  always  cause  a severe  pain  in  the  stomach, 
and  in  the  mouth  and  throat  ulcers,  which  perhaps  cause  death. 

The  hiedra  maligna  (malignant  ivy)  is  a plant  which  takes  root  in  the  mountains,  and  ex- 
tends its  running  vines  to  the  branches  of  neighboring  trees,  where  they  entwine.  It  well 
deserves  the  name — malignant — as  the  bare  touch  of  it  will  cause  swellings,  and  cover  the 
body  with  sores  ; and,  although  this  disease  has  a simple  remedy,  it  would  be  fatal  if  it  should 
last  long. 

The  gingil  is  a fruit  produced  by  a shrub  similar  to  the  cherry-tree  in  color,  although 
smaller.  The  Indians  eat  it,  notwithstanding  its  bad  flavor,  as  it  is  produced  in  March  and 
April,  when  they  have  no  other  aliment  except  mescal.  It  has  been  observed  that  if  the 
women  eat  much  of  it  when  they  are  nursing,  their  children  get  sick  and  sometimes  die. 

In  various  places  on  the  peninsula  there  is  another  shrub  whose  fruit  is  round,  of  the  size 
of  a pea,  and  when  ripe  is  black.  The  Indians  abstain  from  eating  it,  as  they  know  it  is 
very  noxious ; but  as  their  little  ones  are  ignorant  of  it,  or  fear  no  harm,  they  eat  it  when 
hungry.  The  effect  caused  is  to  cripple  them  after  the  lapse  of  a few  days,  when  other  dis- 
eases set  in,  ending  in  death,  for  which  reason  the  missionaries  have  endeavored  to  have  it 
rooted  out.  Notwithstanding,  the  Pericr&es  eat  the  fruit,  without  its  doing  them  harm  ; they  first 
take  out  the  seed,  which  is  said  to  contain  all  the  bad  properties.  Here  are  also  other  plants, 
curious  and  irregular,  besides  the  pitahaya,  etc.,  already  spoken  of. 

The  tasajo  is  a plant  resembling  the  pitahaya  in  the  inner  arrangement  of  its  branches, 
which  also  are  bare  of  leaves  and  thorny ; although  they  are  not  so  large  and  thick,  nor  of 
one  piece,  like  those  of  the  pitahaya,  but  each  one  is  composed  of  various  pieces,  of  about  two 
inches  in  length,  and  united  by  certain  stems,  which  separate  during  a high  wind,  or  any  thing 
rudely  touching  them.  These  pieces,  detached  from  the  bush,  keep  green  for  many  months, 
although  there  may  not  be  any  moisture  in  the  ground ; and,  if  rain  should  fall  before  they  are 
gathered,  they  take  root  and  form  new  plants. 

The  fruit  of  the  tasajo  is  similar  to  the  tuna  (prickly  pear),  but  never  ripens,  conse- 
quently is  of  no  use,  but  on  the  contrary  is  a nuisance,  as  it  blocks  the  roads.  Only 
in  some  places,  where  firewood  is  scarce,  its  branches  answer  for  burning,  as  it  kindles 
readily,  but  consumes  quickly. 
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Similar  to  this  in  the  structure  of  the  branches,  and  also  without  leaves,  there  is  another 
plant  called  cholla,  which  only  grows  about  a hand’s-breadth  high.  Its  branches  are  so  inter- 
woven that  they  hide  the  trunk,  and  so  covered  with  thorns  that  its  color  does  not  show.  The 
pieces  of  which  it  is  composed,  like  those  of  the  lasajo,  are  smaller,  and  not  so  long  as  the 
iittle  finger.  When  by  accident  any  one  steps  on  these  branches  the  soles  of  the  shoes  are  no 
protection  against  the  thorns  piercing  through,  and  they  are  very  difficult  to  extract. 

Much  more  curious  is  another  tree,  called  by  the  Cochimies  milapd,  found  frequently  be- 
tween 29°  and  31°,  and  had  not  been  seen  by  the  missionaries  prior  to  the  year  1*751,  because 
they  had  not  explored  the  interior;  neither  is  it,  in  my  judgment,  known  by  naturalists  up  to 
the  present  time.  It  grows  perpendicularly  to  the  height  of  *70  feet,  its  trunk  thick  in  propor- 
tion ; it  is  not  suitable  for  firewood,  being  soft  and  juicy,  like  the  branches  of  the  pitaJiaya 
and  the  cardon  ; its  branches  are  a kind  of  slender  twig,  about  18  inches  long,  adorned  with 
small  leaves,  with  thorns  on  the  ends  ; the  branches  do  not  grow  either  upward  or  horizontally, 
as  is  generally  seen  in  other  trees,  but  hang  downward,  like  the  beard  on  the  face,  to  the  foot 
of  the  trunk,  where  they  bear  little  bunches  of  flowers,  but  no  fruit.  This  great  tree  is  almost 
useless,  as  even  when  dry  it  is  not  good  to  burn,  although  it  is  used  for  that  purpose  at  the 
mission  of  San  Francisco  de  Borja,  where  firewood  is  scarce. 

There  is  also  another  small  tree,  covered  with  large  thorns  and  almost  always  without  foliage ; 
for  which  reason  the  Spaniards  called  it  the  Adam-tree ; when  it  rains,  a few  small  leaves 
appear,  but  in  the  course  of  a month  they  disappear,  and  it  remains  bare  all  the  rest  of  the 
year. 

Thus  the  Spaniards  call  another  little  tree,  iron-wood  tree  ( palo  liierro),  on  account  of  its 
hardness,  it  seeming  more  like  iron  than  wood,  and  besides  is  twisted  as  well  in  the  trunk  as 
branches,  which  are  full  of  thorns,  and,  growing  horizontally,  reach  the  ground  ; the  hardness 
and  tortuosity  of  this  wood  make  it  absolutely  useless.  Such  are  the  plants  worthy  of  men- 
tion, which  the  arid  soil  of  California  produces. 

§ 12.— INSECTS. 

Passing  now  to  the  animal  kingdom,  commencing  with  the  smallest  animate  beings,  we  find 
the  ant,  spider,  centipede  ( ciento  pies,  hundred  feet),  scorpion,  cricket,  mosquitoes  of  various 
kinds,  the  moth,  locust,  harvest-fly,  glowworm,  wasp,  cockroach,  and  divers  kinds  of  worms. 
There  are  no  bees,  fleas,  bed-bugs,  or  niguas  (an  insect  which  lodges  between  the  skin  and  flesh). 

Among  the  spiders  are  found  those  monsters  which  in  Mexico  are  improperly  called  tardn- 
tulas,  but  they  never  have  done  any  harm  in  California,  consequently  it  is  probable  that  it  is 
only  on  account  of  their  horrible  looks  that  they  have  been  considered  poisonous. 

Of  mosquitoes  there  is  on  the  beach  at  Loreto  a species  which  in  some  parts_  of  America 
are  named  gnats,  which  are  so  small  as  to  be  scarcely  visible,  but  their  bite  cause's  an  intoler- 
able burning  sensation. 

Of  the  moth  there  are  three  species,  that  which  eatfe  into  linen  clothes,  that  which  eats  into 
woollen,  and  that  which  nibbles  at  books.  The  first  is  an  insect  of  a whitish  color,  of  the  size 
of  a louse,  but  the  head  very  large  in  proportion  to  the  body,  and  very  active.  Those 
of  this  class  live  in  colonies  in  little  cells  which  they  make  in  walls,  and  when  they 
eat  clothing  they  make  a little  pouch,  like  other  kinds  of  moths.  This  kind,  called  comejen  * 
does  not  eat  woollen,  only  linen  clothing.  The  second  and  third  species  are  well  known  in 
Europe.  The  moth  has  multiplied  but  little  in  California,  and  it  seems  that  neither  species 
is  a native  of  the  country,  but  has  been  taken  there  from  Mexico. 

There  are  two  species  of  cockroaches,  different  in  size  and  color,  but  similar  in  figure  and 
propensities.  Both  fly,  although  rarely ; they  have  double  wings,  are  rapid,  nasty,  and  de- 
structive in  storerooms,  where  they  eat  and  spoil  all  kinds  of  edibles  which  arc  not  hard, 
particularly  if  they  are  sweet,  entering  easily  the  smallest  cracks,  from  their  body  being  very 
thin.  Those  of  the  larger  kind  are  about  an  inch  and  a half  long  and  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  broad,  and  were  carried  to  California  in  the  ships  which  went  to  Loreto  from  New  Gali- 
cia where  they  abound.  The  others  arc  natives  of  the  peninsula,  and  are  half  the  size  of  the 
former,  but  are  more  active.  Both  species  have  multiplied  greatly. 

The  wasps  of  California  are,  at  the  least,  of  three  species.  The  first,  which  are  the  largest, 
called  by  the  Mexicans  xieotli,  are  described  in  our  History  of  Mexico. 

They  make  a very  sweet  honey,  but  their  stiug  is  extremely  painful.  Those  of  the  second 
are  what  entomologists  style  Vespce  ichneumonidw,  which  (although  they  do  not  live  in  societies) 
make  their  cells  in  the  walls  of  buildings.  To  make  them  the  wasp  takes  a little  mud,  mixes  it, 
and  plasters  it  to  the  wall  by  means  of  a glutinous  substance  which  it  emits  from  its  mouth,  and 
in  this  way  goes  on  until  it  finishes  the  work;  when  completed  it- lays  an  egg,  then  fills  up 
the  remaining  space  with  small  spiders,  which  it  catches  for  the  purpose,  then  closes  the  en- 
trance with  mud  ; adjoining  this  it  goes  on  building  until  four  or  five  are  made,  each  following 
the  same  process  as  in  the  first.  This  mud  becomes  so  hardened,  and  adheres  to  the  wall  so, 
that  a man  cannot  pull  it  off  with  his  fingers.  Each  one  of  these  eggs,  enclosed  and  fertilized 
by  the  warmth  of  the  weather,  soon  produces  a grub,  which  iu  a few  days  is  converted  into  a 
chrysalis,  and  finally  into  a wasp,  subsisting,  in  the  mean  time,  on  the  spiders  which  the 
* Vomi.ren  Is  the  name  which  tho  Indians  of  the  Spanish  island  gave  to  certain  insects  described  by 
Oviedo,  which  not  only  eat  wood,  but  also  the  walls  of  buildings— hence  its  origin. 
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mother  had  provided.  As  soon  as  the  young  insects  find  their  wings  strong  enough,  they  open 
their  cells  and  go  out  to  fly  about,  and  shortly  to  repeat  the  work  before  performed  by  the 
mother.  In  this  manner  they  go  on  until  three  or  four  generations  are  produced  between 
May  and  October.  Wasps  of  this  species  neither  have  a sting  nor  make  honey.  The  third 
class  are  of  a reddish  color,  smaller,  with  a large  sting,  which  causes  inflammation  and  great 
pain ; and  although  they  do  not  make  honey  they  make  combs,  hanging  from  rocks,  where  shel- 
tered from  rain.  The  Californians  are  very  fond  of  the  little  grub-worms  from  these  combs, 
and  sometimes  they  endanger  their  lives  in  gathering  them  from  the  cliffs. 

These  poor  Indians  subsist,  in  like  manner,  on  two  other  species  of  worms,  about  the  size 
of  the. little  finger,  which  are  found  in  certain  kinds  of  plants  after  it  rains.  To  prepare  them 
for  eating  they  take  them  in  one  hand  and  with  the  other  squeeze  out  all  the  impurities  from 
the  inside,  then  they  roast  them ; those  which  they  wish  to  keep  they  string  up. 

On  some  trees  a white  worm  is  found,  an  inch  and  a half  long,  armed  with  thorns,  whose 
touch  causes  an  itching  sensation  which  lasts  some  hours. 

But  the  most  notable  insects  of  California  are  the  locusts,  not  only  for  their  formidable 
numbers,  but  for  the  damage  they  cause.  As  this  plague  not  frequent  in  countries  inhabit- 
ed by  naturalists,  sufficient  time  has  not  been  found  by  them  to  write  a minute  and  detailed 
account  of  these  insects ; so  I will  give  here  what  a sincere  and  talented  missionary  observed 
in  relation  to  them,  after  a residence  of  30  years,  omitting  the  description  of  the  anatomy  of 
these  insects,  which  has  been  made  by  Bomare  in  a very  interesting  manner. 

In  California  there  are  three  species  of  locusts,  similar  in  form,  but  distinct  in  size,  in 
color,  and  even  in  their  mode  of  living.  The  first,  known  in  almost  all  places,  is  small ; it 
flies  and  leaps  a great  distance.  The  second  is  larger,  and  always  of  a grayish  color.  Both 
species  are  scarce,  and  so  scattered  that  very  little  notice  is  taken  of  them.  Those  of  the 
third  species  are  more  noted  and  feared  ; their  body  is  of  the  size  of  the  little  'finger ; they  have 
double  wings  like  the  others,  although  larger,  their  color  varying  according  to  their  condition, 
as  will  hereafter  be  shown. 

These  locusts,  of  which  all  we  are  about  to  say  refers,  are  similar  to  the  silk-worm  in  their 
mode  of  copulation.  They  copulate  in  the  summer,  and  the  female  lays,  the  last  of  July  or 
the  first  of  August,  some  small  eggs,  long  and  slender,  of  a reddish-yellow  color ; they  are 
joined  together  by  a certain  glutinous  liquid  in  such  a manner  as  to  look  at  first  sight  like 
a silk  cord.  These  are  placed  in  small  holes  in  the  ground,  which  they  make  with  a certain 
appendage  that  they  have  in  their  tail.  Each  female  lays  from  10  to  80  eggs,  and  even  more. 
Directly  the  locusts  satisfy  the  desires  of  nature,  they  become  emaciated  and  die,  not  one  re- 
maining alive,  but  they  leave  in  their  eggs  a very  numerous  posterity. 

The  birth  of  the  new  locusts  has  no  fixed  time,  but  depends  on  the  rains,  which  happen 
earlier  or  later,  but  they  generally  hatch  in  September  or  early  in  October,  when,  with  the 
light  rains,  some  herbs  spring  up  in  the  country.  When  first  hatched  they  have  no  wings, 
their  legs  are  very  long,  they  are  about  the  size  of  mosquitoes,  and  are  of  a dark-gray  color. 
Their  earliest  movement  is  to  jump  on  the  first  herbs  they  find ; when  travelling  the  whole  flock 
hatched  by  the  same  mother  keep  together.  After  having  consumed  the  leaves  of  one  plant, 
they  pass  on  to  another,  and  gradually  they  become  of  a lighter  color,  and  commence  copulating 
in  different  families.  When  they  are  about  half  grown  they  shed  their  skin  like  snakes,  and 
become  perfectly  green,  and  as  at  this  time  their  legs  have  become  stronger,  they  travel  with 
longer  leaps,  forming  numerous  armies,  and  desolating  the  country  wherever  they  pass 
through.  In  a few  days  they  shed  their  coat  again,  and  then  display  their  four  wings,  which 
had  been  confined  beneath  it,  and  change  from  a green  color  to  dark-gray.  At  the  age  of  three 
months  they  arrive  at  maturity,  and  again  change  their  color  from  gray  to  red,  with  black 
spots,  which,  notwithstanding  their  unfortunate  shape,  gives  them  some  beauty.  This  color 
lasts  until  summer,  when  it  turns  yellow  and  lasts  until  death.  Their  whole  life  is  ten  months, 
in  which  time  they  shed  their  coat  twice  and  change  color  five  times. 

Toward  the  beginning  of  January,  when  they  have  attained  their  growth,  and  their  wings 
get  strong,  they  fly  like  birds,  and  commence  the  work  of  desolation  in  all  parts.  Their  flying 
armies  are  so  numerous  that  they  cloud  the  sky,  shutting  out  the  light  of  the  sun  and  darken 
the  atmosphere.  They  unite  in  -masses  of  10,000  to  12,000,  always  following  their  leaders, 
flying  in  a straight  course,  sometimes  swerving  a little  to  the  right  or  left,  but  never  retrogra- 
ding, and  there  is  no  power  in  the  world  to  compel  them  to.  Wherever  the  guides  wish  to  halt, 
the  whole  army  stops ; if  this  happens  to  be  in  a wood,  they  occupy  the  same  space  as  they  did  in 
the  air,  observing  the  same  order  and  same  distances ; but  if  they  alight  on  a growing  crop,  as 
they  all  want  to  eat,  they  contract  and  occupy  a smaller  space. 

They  digest  very  quickly,  and  for  this  reason  devour  much  more  than  you  would  believe 
from  their  size.  When  they  attack  a wood,  field,  or  crop,  they  do  nothing  but  devour  and 
evacuate,  thus  in  a moment  they  destroy  every  thing  within  their  reach ; even  should  they 
leave  any  thing,  it  is  not  long  before  it  is  entirely  consumed  by  a new  army,  they  are  so 
abundant,  although  one  is  sufficient  to  desolate  many  places.  These  locusts  neither  eat  nor  fly  at 
night ; but  they  rest,  piling  up  one  on  top  of  another  in  such  numbers  that,  notwithstanding  their 
diminutive  size,  their  weight  bends  the  branches  of  trees,  and  sometimes  they  break  them  down. 

This  is  a deplorable  plague  in  fertile  countries,  and  much  more  so  in  that  miserable  pen- 
insula, where  the  fields  and  woods  become  desolated,  the  herbs  consumed,  trees  stripped  of 
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their  foliage,  and  sometimes  their  bark  taken  off ; hence  arises  mortality  among  the  cattle  for 
lack  of  pasturage,  and  hunger  and  sickness  among  the  people,  because  whole  multitudes  of 
these  voracious  insects  dying  at  one  time  infest  the  air  with  their  corruption. 

There  are  some  plants  which  are  respected  by  the  locusts,  such  as  melons  and  watermelons, 
on  account  of  the  roughness  of  their  leaves.  Pilahayas  are  naturally  defended  by  their  thorns, 
but  their  flowers,  if  they  have  any,  are  attacked  by  these  insects,  as  also  the  fruit  when  it 
ripens  and  falls.  Of  the  mescal  they  only  eat  the  ends  of  the  leaves,  without  touching  the 
stalk,  which  serves  the  Indians  for  food. 

If  California  were  more  populated,  the  inhabitants  might  check  these  destructive  insects 
and  prevent  their  ravages,  either  by  destroying  their  eggs  or  killing  them  before  they  have 
wings,  particularly  if  every  year  some  hundreds  of  men  would  scatter  themselves  among  the 
mountains  in  the  south  at  a certain  season',  this  being  the  real  home  of  these  pests.  So  for  as 
smoking  them,  shouting  at  them,  or  any  other  course  ordinarly  pursued,  is  concerned,  they  are 
ineffectual  in  stopping  their  ravages.  In  the  winter,  locusts  being  in  a torpid  state  from  the  cold, 
and  not  being  able  to  fly  in  the  morning  until  warmed  up  by  the  sun,  the  Indians  come  and  shake 
the  branches  of  the  trees,  causing  them  to  fall  to  the  ground,  and  then  kill  many  of  them  by 
stamping  on  them.  A missionary  having  offered  a bounty  to  any  one  of  the  neophytes  who 
would  bring  him  a certain  quantity  of  locusts,  they  gathered  7 0 to  80  bags  full  daily ; but  no 
matter  how  many  were  killed,  it  did  no  good,  in  consequence  of  their  infinite  numbers.* 
Notwithstanding,  a small  crop  may  be  freed  from  a great  part  of  the  damage  if  many  are  oc- 
cupied in  driving  them  away  all  the  time  when  the  insects  are  passing. 

From  the  year  1697,  in  which  the  Jesuits  commenced  the  work  of  converting  the  Califor- 
nians, there  were  no  locusts  in  that  country  until  1722,  when  they  appeared,  disappearing 
shortly  afterward,  and  reappearing  in  1746,  and  in  the  three  years  following  without  interrup- 
tion, after  which  they  did  not  return  until  1753-’54,  and  finally  in  l765-’66-’67.  This  unfortu- 
nate peninsula  could  never  recover  its  losses  if  the  increase  of  locusts  were  not  checked  by 
various  causes.  Frequently  their  eggs  do  not  hatch,  drying  up  for  lack  of  rain,  and  the  birds 
eat  large  quantities  of  them.  Besides  which,  an  incredible  number  die  in  the  spring  of  the 
year,  caused  by  certain  little  worms  which  breed  in  their  bellies  and  devour  them ; and  for  this 
reason,  in  other  years  than  those  referred  to,  they  have  not  existed,  or  at  least  have  not  been 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  cause  any  serious  damage. 

Formerly  the  Californians  were  in  the  habit  of  frequently  eating  locusts,  toasted  and  pul- 
verized, after  having  removed  the  contents  of  their  bellies ; but  the  good  counsels  of  the 
missionaries  and  the  experience  acquired  in  1722,  when  after  eating  them  to  excess  they  were 
attacked  by  a violent  sickness,  have  caused  the  most  of  them  to  stop  eating  them.  Notwith- 
standing, some  continue  to  eat  them,  considering  it  a pity  not  to  do  so,  they  being  abundant 
and  other  food  scarce. 

§ 13.— REPTILES. 

In  California  there  are  but  few  species  of  reptiles,  viz.,  lizards,  frogs,  toads,  turtles,  and 
snakes.  Among  the  species  of  lizards  we  do  not  know  of  any  which  are  venomous ; the  frogs 
are  very  rare,  and  toads  are  plentiful  when  it  rains,  but  disappear  altogether  wdien  the  laud 
becomes  dry  again.  Among  the  turtles,  besides  the  common  land-turtle,  and  those  of  fresh 
water,  there  are  two  other  species  of  large  marine  turtles,  one  of  which  is  that  with  a shell, 
called  tortoise.  The  Californians  catch  them  easily  by  jumping  overboard  and  swimming  after 
them.  When  they  lay  hold  of  them,  they  turn  them  over  so  that  they  cannot  move,  then  push 
them  along  until  they  reach  their  boat  or  raft  again,  when  they  throw  them  aboard ; but  it 
requires  caution  in  taking  them,  as  they  bite  very  hard. 

Of  snakes  there  are  two  kinds,  those  with  rattles  and  those  without ; the  last  are  smaller 
than  the  other,  but  their  poison  is  more  active. 

At  the  end  of  this  volume  we  will  give  some  particulars  of  the  observations  and  dangerous 
experiments  made  with  snakes  by  an  intelligent  missionary. 


§ 14.  — FISHES. 

Passing  to  aquatic  animals  whose  peculiarities  resemble  those  of  reptiles,  we  find  in  the 
waters  of  California  among  the  cctactea,  whales,  dolphins,  sharks,  sword-fish,  and  sea  (seal) 
calves.  Among  the  real  veritable  fishes  there  are  found  the  pampano,  two  species  (resembling 
bream),  pargo,  also  two  species  of  palometas,  vobalos,  skate,  halibut,  flying-fish,  saw-fish,  gilt- 
poll,  bagres,  sun-fish,  prawn,  curvina,  herrings,  sardines,  manta,  dorde,  sole,  dog-fish,  plaice, 
pike,  needle-fish,  seal,  horse-mackerel,  cornudas,  morenas,  puercos,  shad,  snoring-fish,  picudos, 
botelos,  cinpas,  bonitos,  esparalloncs,  and  many  others.  Of  the  cetacasa,  there  are  lobsters  and 
various  species  of  crabs.  Of  the  testaema  or  shell-fish  there  are  the  muscle,  murices,  mother 
of  pearl,  and  many  other  species  of  snails,  oysters,  etc.  Finally,  there  are  also  different  kinds 
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of  zoophytes,  corals,  milepores,  and  cuttle-fishes.  Some  of  th.e  list  above  given  of  aquatic  living 
things  are  very  well  known  by  Europeans ; others  have  been  described  in  our  History  of 
Mexico,  or  in  other  histories  of  America,  consequently  we  will  only  touch  now  on  how  knowl- 
edge of  this  branch  of  natural  history  may  be  improved  upon. 

The  large  number  of  whales  which  have  been  observed  by  navigators  in  the  narrow  space 
between  the  mainland  and  the  island  “ del  Angel  Custodio  ” (probably  what  is  now  called  Mar- 
garita Island,  A.  G.  R.),  gave  origin  to  its  being  called  Whale  Strait  ( Canal  de  las  Ballenas),  but 
as  no  fish  have  been  taken,  we  do  not  know  to  what  species  they  belong ; notwithstanding 
what  is  said  of  them,  I believe  they  are  of  the  species  called  by  Linnaeus  physalus. 

The  sword-fish  of  California  seems  to  be  the  same  that  Pliny  called  xiphias  or  gladius,*  at 
the  least  no  other  can  be  found  which  answers  to  the  description  of  that  given  by  this 
ancient  naturalist.  A few  years  ago  one  of  these  fishes  inserted  his  sword  in  the  sides  of  a 
launch,  anchored  in  the  port  of  Loreto,  and  in  trying  to  get  it  out  in  vain,  although  he  nearly 
capsized  the  vessel,  broke  it  off,  and  retired  crestfallen,  without  his"  arm. 

The  palometa,  as  we  have  already  said  in  the  History  of  Mexico,  is  a most  delicate  fish,  of 
fine  flavor  ; it  is  well  known  for  its  four  or  five  blue  stripes  which  it  has  crossing  its  back, 
from  which  the  natives  give  it  the  name  of  cozamalomichin,  or  rainbow-fish.  Doctor  Her- 
nandez thinks  it  is  the  glaucus  of  the  ancients. 

The  doree  is  thus  named,  because  in  the  water  he  seems  to  be  all  gold ; he  is  very  differ- 
ent from  the  doree  of  the  Mediterranean.  That  of  California  is  larger,  more  delicate,  and  the 
meat  has  a superior  flavor.  It  is  very  common  in  Mexican  waters,  and  well  known  for  the  fury 
with  which  it  pursues  the  flying-fish. 

The  bagre  of  California  and  Mexico,  very  distinct  from  that  which  Linnaeus  gave  the  name 
to,  and  classified  among  the  sheat-fish,  is  without  scales,  with  two  large  hairs  pendent  from  the 
under  lip,  the  tail  split,  and  has  six  fins,  among  which  is  one  large  dorsal  fin,  two  on  the  breast, 
two  under  the  belly,  and  one  near  the  tail.  The  back  is  black,  and  the  belly  white,  with 
straight  lines  which  separate  the  colors.  Its  meat  is  white  and  delicate ; the  length  of  the 
body  is  from  one  to  three  feet. 

The  puerco  marino  of  California  is  like  that  of  the  Mexican  waters,  is  also  different  from 
those  which  Linnaeus,  Bomare,  and  others  describe.  The  Californian  is  thin  in  figure,  and  almost 
cylindrical  in  form,  the  tail  is  moon-shaped,  with  round  head,  contracted  on  the  back.  It  has 
two  long  fins,  which  reach  from  the  centre  of  the  body  to  the  tail.  Its  meat  is  healthy  and 
agreeable. 

In  California  waters,  as  in  the  seas  and  rivers  of  Mexico,  there  are  two  species  of  sparus, 
called  moharras  in  that  country,  for  the  reason  that  in  its  figure  it  resembles  somewhat  certain 
daggers  of  the  same  name.  The  white  moharra,  which  in  the  ancient  language  of  Mexico  is 
called  papalomichin,  or  butterfly-fish,  is  broad,  about  11  inches  long,  scaly,  thorny,  and  good 
eating.  Its  tail  is  lunated,  has  seven  fins,  two  near  the  gills,  two  on  the  belly,  one  near  the 
tail,  another  small  one  on  the  back,  and  another  which  extends  from  head  to  tail.  The  black 
moharra,  which,  in  the  same  language  is  called  cacalomichin,  signifying  curved  fish,  is  black 
all  over,  is  twice  as  large  as  the  other,  with  a curly  tail ; it  has  six  fins,  two  at  the  gills,  two 
under  the  belly,  a large  one  on  the  back,  and  a small  one  near  the  tail.  Its  upper  part  is 
covered  with  scales,  and  is  thorny;  its  meat,  like  the  white  kind,  is  delicious. 

The  roncador  (snorer),  thus  named,  as  when  out  of  water  he  snores  as  if  asleep.  Dr.  Her- 
nandez is  of  the  opinion  that  this  is  the  exocoetus  of  Pliny ; at  the  least,  what  he  says  about  it 
applies  more  to  the  roncador  than  to  the  flying-fish,  which  Linnseus  and  Bomare  give  the  name 
exocoetus  to. 

The  manta,  a formidable  creature,  mentioned  in  the  History  of  Mexico,  may  be  considered 
as  a species  of  sun-fish,  and  it  seems  to  me  it  was  what  Father  Labat  called  the  prodigious 
sun-fish,  and  originated  in  the  island  of  Guadalupe,  in  the  West  Indies.  Its  breadth  was  12 
feet ; its  length  from  snout  to  root  of  tail,  nine  and  a half  feet,  and  its  thickness  in  the  middle 
of  the  body,  two  feet ; its  tail  was  15  feet  long,  and  its  skin  thicker  than  that  of  an  ox ; it  had 
sharp  bones  like  claws. 

In  the  Gulf  of  California  the  ojon  has  been  caught.  This  singular  flat-fish,  which  we  de- 
scribed in  the  History  of  Mexico,  has  in  the  middle  of  the  highest  part  of  the  back  an 
eye  of  the  size  as  that  of  an  ox.  This  fish  should,  with  more  propriety,  be  called  boeps  (ox- 
eye),  than  that  which  Linnaeus  designates  by  this  name  in  the  genus  sparus. 

The  fish  called  mulier,f  deserves  special  mention,  found  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  thus 
named  for  its  resemblance,  from  the  middle  up,  to  a woman.  It  has  the  breasts,  neck,  and 
eyes,  very  white,  and  the  rest  of  the  body  covered  with  scales  as  other  fishes,  the  tail  split. 

* Xiphiam  id  est  Gladium  rostra  mucronato  esse  ; ab  hoc,  naves  verfossas  mergi  inOceano.  etc—  Pliny, 
Histor.  Natur.,  lib.  32,  c.  2.  Bomare  gives  this  name  to  the  king-fish 'of  the  Greenland  seas.  but.  this  does 
not  have  his  sword  in  th emandibulum  superior,  like  the  sword-fish,  but  in  the  rear  or  posterior  part  of  the 
body  ; neither  is  it  naked  as  the  other  is,  but  is  carried  in  a sheath,  consequently  less  likely  to  wound. 
The  same  author  adds  that  the  king-fish  seems  to  use  his  sword  more  to  steer  with  and  to  increase  his 
extreme  speed,  than  for  a weapon  of  offence  or  defence. 

t M.  de  la  Harpe  (Comp,  of  the  History  of  Voyages)  makes  mention  of  a fish  of  this  name,  and  also 
of  the  name  donyon,  found  in  the  Philippine  waters,  which  is  said  to  be  similar  to  woman  in  its  breasts 
and  sex,  and  its  meat  is  like  pork.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Loire  there  is  another  called  the  same.  (M.  de 
Bomar,  vide  Mulier.) 
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The  mountain-cat  is  larger,  stronger,  and  fiercer,  than  the  domesticated,  and  has  a shorter 
tail.  It  is  very  daring,  and  sometimes  attacks  animals  larger  than  itself,  and  even  men,  when 
they  travel  in  obscure  places,  but  this  species  is  not  numerous. 

Not  so,  however,  with  regard  to  the  chimbica,  or  Californian  lion,  because,  not  daring  to 
kill  it,  the  natives,  through  fear  of  a popular  superstition  which  existed  before  they  were 
Christianized,  permitted  it  to  continue  multiplying,  greatly  to  the  detriment  of  the  missions 
which  were  subsequently  founded,  making  such  ravages  on  cattle,  and  perhaps  on  human 
beings,  that  it  was  noticed  particularly  by  the  Jesuits  in  the  later  years  of  their  occupation, 
when  a number  of  tragic  events  occurred.  They,  after  inducing  their  neophytes  to  overcome 
their  ignorant  and  silly  fears,  as  we  will  hereafter  refer  to,  encouraged  the  destroying  of  this 
animal  by  giving  them  a bounty  of  a bull  for  each  chimbica  that  they  killed,  which  custom 
prevailed  always  after,  during  the  time  that  they  had  control  of  the  missions.  The  chimbica 
is  of  the  size  of  a large  mastiff,  has  huge  claws,  and  is  of  the  same  color  of  the  African  lion, 
but  has  no  mane.  As  soon  as  he  attacks  any  animal  he  fastens  his  hold  so  strongly  that  he  does 
not  let  go,  although  mortally  wounded.  As  soon  as  possible  he  cuts  into  its  throat  with  its 
teeth,  drinks  the  blood,  devours  the  neck,  and  covers  the  rest  with  dry  leaves,  to  return  from 
time  to  time  to  eat  when  hungry,  but  he  seldom  preserves  it,  as  hungry  Indians  or  the  buz- 
zards generally  prey  on  it.  When  the  Indians  observe  these  birds  hovering  in  flocks  around 
a place  they  infer  that  there  is  the  carcass  of  some  dead  animal  near,  and  directly  proceed  - 
to  the  spot,  and  if  the  meat  is  not  entirely  putrefied,  they  carry  it  home  or  make  a fire  there 
and  roast  it.  Notwithstanding  the  chimbica  is  so  daring,  he  runs  from  dogs,  and,  when 
closely  pursued,  jumps  up  a tree  and  looks  with  savage  fierceness  on  his  pursuers,  but  with- 
out daring  to  get  down  until  they  are  gone;  this  is  the  best  time  to  shoot  them.  This  animal 
is  the  same  as  the  miztli  of  the  Mexicans,  the  pagi  of  the  Chilians,  and  the  puma  of  Peru,  . 
although  it  seems  different  in  some  respects. 

The  coyote  is  the  quadruped  that  we  described  in  the  History  of  Mexico,  and  is  a cross  . 
between  the  wolf  and  fox,  combining  the  cunning  of  the  latter  with  the  voracity  of  the 
former. 

The  stag  of  California  is  only  distinguished  from  the  common  European  stag  by  its  horns 
not  being  erect,  but  inclining  to  the  back. 

The  antelope  or  chamois  is  larger,  more  active,  and  swifter  than  the  goat.  Animals  of 
this  kind  go  in  herds  or  droves,  leaping  over  the  rocks  with  singular  dexterity ; some  are  black 
and  some  white ; their  skin  is  appreciated,  and  their  meat  good  to  eat. 

The  taje  of  California  is  the  ibex  of  Pliny,  and  the  bouquetin  of  Buffon.  What  Pliny 
says  of  the  ibex  (see  Pliny’s  Natural  History,  lib.  viii.,  c.  53),  the  natives  tell  of  the  taje, 
without  having  either  read  or  heard  mention  made  of  that  naturalist,  which  proves  the  de- 
scription of  Pliny,  and  the  particular  identity  of  these  animals  to  be  correct.  In  form,  color, 
and  size,  the  taje  is  the  same  as  the  bouquetin,  and  its  meat  is  eatable. 

The  American  skunk,  called  by  so  many  different  names  in  different  parts  of  the  New 
World,  is  called  by  the  Cochimies  iiju.  At  the  present  time  it  is  well  known  in  Europe,  but 
as  some  missionaries  of  California  improved  the  opportunity  to  frequently  observe  it  in  its 
natural  state,  we  can  give  a fuller  account  of  it.  California  skunks  are  of  that  kind  of  small 
animal  which  the  Mexicans  call  conepatl.  The  size  of  its  body,  independent  of  the  tail,  does 
not  exceed  eight  inches  in  length  ; its  head  is  also  small ; its  color  on  its  belly  and  feet  is  white ; 
its  back,  sides,  and  tail,  black  and  white  stripes,  in  some  cases  white  and  lion-colored.  Its 
tail  has  a handsome  fringe  at  the  end,  which  has  a fine  appearance  when  erect,  running.  It 
subsists  on  beetles,  centipedes,  and  other  insects,  but  prefers  to  any  thing  blood  and  hen’s 
eggs,  and  for  this  reason  are  the  scourge  of  hen-houses.  They  make  their  raids  at  night,  en- 
tering by  cracks  or  holes  not  so  wide  as  their  bodies;  the  hens  make  a great  disturbance 
when  they  get  in  on  them,  but  do  not  move  from  their  places ; the  skunk  then  kills  one  or  two 
of  them,  sucks  their  blood,  and  eats  some  of  their  flesh.  They  live  in  little  holes  among  the 
rocks,  and  rarely  show  themselves  except  in  autumn  or  the  beginning  of  winter. 

Dr.  Hernandez  says  in  his  Natural  History  of  Mexico  that  the  dung  and  urine  of  skunks 
have  an  intolerable  smell,  and  this  is  generally  believed,  but  by  observations  made  in  Califor- 
nia it  appears  that  they  have  never  used  either  against  their  persecutors,  no  signs  of  the  same 
ever  having  been  seen.  The  weapon  they  constantly  make  use  of  when  in  danger  is  the  dis- 
charge from  behind  of  that  insupportable  odor  which  so  perceptibly  condenses  the  air  in  the 
vicinity,  that,  as  a serious  missionary  expresses  it,  it  seems  as  though  it  can  be  felt  by  the 
touch.  Every  thing  in  the  vicinity  becomes  infected  in  such  a manner  that,  although  exposed 
to  the  fresh  air,  the  offensive  smell  is  retained  for  a long  time,  and  even  is  transmitted  a great 
distance.  Dogs  which  have  followed  skunks  become  stupefied  with  the  smell,  which  they 
show,  by  their  vain  efforts  to  get  free  of  it,  by  scratching  their  noses. 

In  the  History  of  Mexico  we  described  that  curious  quadruped  called  by  Buffon  suizo, 
and  by  the  Mexicans  tlalmototli,  or  ground  squirrel,  in  contradistinctiou  to  the  squirrel  which 
inhabits  trees.  This  kind  burrows  in  the  ground,  and  does  great  damage  to  growing  crops. 

The  same  damage  is  made  by  tuzas,  quadrupeds  of  the  mole  species,  but  larger,  handsomer, 
with  different  eyes  from  the  mole,  as  well  as  a difference  in  other  particulars,  as  we  stated  in 
our  history  referred  to.  Another  quadruped  is  common  in  California,  which  is  similar  in  form 
to  the  squirrel,  although  smaller,  ts  size  being  about  that  of  a common  rat,  but  twice  as  long ; its 
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tail  is  bare,  like  that  of  the  squirrel,  and  its  back  striped  black  and  white : this  is  certainly  the 
palmista  of  Buffon,  and  the  sicurus  palmarum  of  Linnaeus. 

The  rat  of  California,  although  similar  in  form,  color,  size,  and  mode  of  living,  to  the  com- 
mon rat,  is  nevertheless  of  a very  different  species  from  the  common  or  any  other  known  by 
naturalists.  It  has  under  each  car  a membrane,  forming  a kind  of  bag  or  pouch,  which  com- 
municates with  the  mouth,  and  by  this  means  it  gathers  what  food  it  can  to  carry  to  its  store- 
house, and  the  damage  which  they  cause  in  granaries  is  greater  than  would  be  supposed 
from  their  size.  When  their  pouches  are  empty  they  are  scarcely  visible,  but  if  one  is  killed, 
and  air  is  blown  into  the  mouth,  their  poucli  becomes  inflated,  as  though  it  had  a pigeon’s 
egg  in  it,  and  the  boys  derive  a great  deal  of  fun  from  the  ridiculous  figure  it  makes.* 

Although  the  climate  of  California  is  not  prejudicial  to  animals  taken  there  from  New 
Spain,  the  scarcity  of  food  and  abundance  of  lions  retard  their  increase.  Pasturage  being 
poor,  horses,  cows,  sheep,  and  goats,  naturally  scatter,  seeking  food  in  out-of-the-way  places 
where  they  find  herbs  or  shrubbery  of  any  kind ; consequently,  being  out  of  sight  of  their 
keepers,  they  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the  lions,  who  kill  their  colts  and  calves,  and  even  at  times 
the  mares  and  cows,  and  commit  great  ravages  on  sheep  and  goats.  For  this  reason  it  has 
been  necessary  every  year  to  bring  the  stock  required  for  the  presidio.  Dogs  only  seem  to 
have  degenerated  in  California,  as  they  do  not  appear  to  have  the  same  liking  for  their  mas- 
ters, soon  leaving  them  for  new  ones,  but  perhaps  their  poverty  is  what  obliges  these  hungry 
animals  to  seek  their  subsistence  in  other  places. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  “ HISTORIA  DE  LA  BAJA  CALIFORNIA  DECRETO  DE  MARZO. 


Governors  of  Lower  California 
1697  to  1699  Luis  de  Torres  y Tortolero. 

1699  “ 1701  Anto.  Garcia  de  Mendoza. 

1701  “ 1744  Estevan  Rodriguez  Lorenzo. 
1744  “ 1750  Bernardo  Rodriguez  Lorenzo. 
1750  “ 1768  Fernando  Xr.  de  Rivera  y Mon- 
cada. 

1768  “ 1771  Gaspar  de  Portala. 


during  their  Colonial  Condition. 

1771  to  1776  Felipe  Neve. 

1776  “ 1777  F.  Xr.  de  Rivera  y Moncada. 

1777  “ 1790  Joaquin  Canete. 

1790  “ 1804  Jose  Joaquin  de  Arillaga. 
1804  “ 1814  Felipe  de  Goicoechea. 

1814  “ 1815  Fernando  de  la  Toba. 

1815  “ 1822  Jose  Dario  Arguello. 


The  whole  cost  of  Lower  California,  from  the  first  expedition  of  Cortez  (1586)  to  1857,  as 
per  detail  in  the  work  referred  to,  $5,622,895. 

At  the  last  date,  Lassepas,  author  of  the  above  work,  estimates  the  total  value  of  everything 
in  Lower  California,  real  and  personal,  at  $1,369,270. 

The  contract  made  between  the  house  of  Jecker,  Torre  y Ca.  and  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment was  concluded  August  14,  1856. 

J.,  T.  & Co.  were  to  survey  and  map  all  public  lands  and  make  a scientific  report  as  to 
climate,  soil,  agricultural  and  commercial  resources,  etc.,  within  30  mouths  from  date  of  con- 
tract, and  receive,  in  compensation  for  the  service,  one-third  of  all  the  public  land  which 
might  be  found. 

California  discovered  by  Cortez,  1534.  Salvatierra,  priest  and  missionary,  landed  at  San 
Bruno,  north  of  Loreto,  1697 ; his  government  lasted  70  years,  until  1768,  when  the  Jesuits 
were  expelled. 

Commenced  working  mines  in  the  south,  1746.  Colonization  law,  August  18, 1824.  Reg- 
ulations, November  21, 1828. 


* The  two  species  of  mole  and  rat  may  be  added  to  the  62  others  of  American  quadrupeds  named  in 
the  catalogue  found  in  our  History  of  Mexico,  vol.  iv. 
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REPORT  OR  FRUIT-TREES  OF  LOWER  CALIFORNIA. 

San  Francisco,  December  9,  1867. 

J.  F.  Johnson,  Esq., 

Dear  Sir  : At  your  suggestion  I address  you  in  relation  to  tliose  lands  on  the  peninsula 
of  Lower  California  in  which  you  are  interested  as  a stockholder  in  the  Lower  California 
Company. 

First,  let  me  say  to  you  that  I have  lived  nearly  three  years  at  La  Paz,  Lower  California, 
as  “United  States  Commercial  Agent,”  during  the  administration  of  President  Pierce,  having 
gone  there  with  the  express  purpose  of  purchasing  a grant  of  the  peninsula  in  connection  with 
other  parties ; but,  unfortunately  for  our  plans,  Comonfort  was  just  then  expelled,  and  our 
effort  was  unsuccessful. 

By  reference  to  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  at  Washington,  you  can  see  my  last 
report  to  Mr.  Marcy.  Of  course,  while  on  the  peninsula,  I made  the  climate,  soil,  and  produc- 
tions my  study,  and  few,  if  any,  are  as  well  advised  with  regard  to  your  lands  as  myself. 

I am  a surveyor  and  civil  engineer,  and  have  had  several  years’  experience  in  the  public  land 
surveys  of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  previous  to  coming  to  this  coast.  I have  been  here 
twenty-one  years,  engaged  in  public  and  private  land  surveys  in  the  southern  counties  of 
this  State  and  Lower  California. 

Throughout  your  territory  are  valleys,  plains,  table-lands,  and  tracts  on  the  mountains, 
that  are  first-class  agricultural  lands.  Water  is  found  in  many  places  on  the  surface,  and  al- 
most everywhere  by  digging  a moderate  depth,  or  by  artesian  boring,  in  much  larger  quantities 
than  superficial  observers  or  persons  not  well  acquainted  with  the  country  and  climate  would 
suppose. 

By  artesian  wells,  or  broad  wells  or  pits,  lifting  the  water  by  windmills,  a large  breadth  of 
the  country  can  be  cultivated  in  tropical  and  semi-tropical  productions,  as  well  as  the  wheat 
and  corn  of  a more  northern  climate. 

The  climate  of  the  peninsula  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  healthiest  in  the  world,  and,  for 
persons  of  consumptive  habit,  without  a parallel.  This  fact  is  getting  to  be  more  and  more 
known  on  this  coast ; and  were  the  facilities  for  purchasing  lands  such  as  to  afford  encourage- 
ment, numbers  from  the  population  of  this  coast  would  go  there  to  make  their  homes. 

The  first  requisite  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  is  a good  title,  and  the  second  to  be  able  to  see 
the  boundaries  on  the  ground  of  the  land  you  propose  to  sell  to  him. 

The  peninsula  of  Lower  California  can  be  made  the  garden-spot  of  the  world. — Among  the 
numerous  products  are  the  olive-tree — 100  trees  to  the  acre,  begins  to  bear  at  three  years, 
giving  one  gallon  of  olives  ; at  six  years  gives  16  gallons  of  fruit ; four  gallons  of  fruit^make 
one  gallon  of  table-oil.  From  the  residuum  Castile  soap  is  made. 

The  almond-tree — 200  trees  to  the  acre — begins  bearing  at  three  years,  and  at  seven  years 
giving  80  pounds  of  nuts. 

The  date-tree — 100  trees  to  the  acre — two  varieties.  The  black  gives  the  best  fruit,  yield- 
ing 300  pounds  to  the  tree.  The  yellow  gives  600  pounds  to  the  tree. 

The  tamarind-tree — 200  trees  to  the  acre.  This  tree  does  not  produce  as  prolifically 
here  as  in  the  West  Indian  Islands ; but  the  fruit  has  an  aroma  and  quality  unknown  elsewhere 
to  commerce,  giving  it  a far  superior  value.  The  yield  per  acre  not  known. 

The  lime-tree,  the  lemon-tree,  and  the  orange-tree,  produce  abundantly. 

The  banana  commences  to  bear  at  two  years,  and  gives  first-class 'fruit. 

The  pomegranate — 200  trees  to  the  acre — at  10  years  will  give  over  five  hundred  pounds 
of  fruit  to  the  tree,  and  for  its  medicinal  properties  will  soon  be  in  great  demand. 

The  guayaba — 200  trees  to  the  acre — begins  to  bear  at  three  years,  gives  four  hundred 
pounds  of  fruit  to  the  tree. 

All  other  kinds  of  tropical  fruits  grow  to  great  perfection. 

The  sugar-cane,  first  quality — Indian  corn,  three  crops  on  the  same  piece  of  land  in 
one  year.  There  is  a variety  of  cactus  growing  generally  over  the  country,  which,  judging 
from  some  crude  experiments  made,  will  make  the  best  quality  of  paper,  and  in  unlimited 
quantities.  Also  a kind  from  the  root  of  which  a liquor  is  distilled,  and  having  a fibre  very 
similar  in  character  to  that  of  Manilla  hemp. 

Respectfully  yours, 

THOMAS  SPRAGUE. 
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A BEAUTIFUL  PENINSULA— THE  GOVERNMENT  AND  PEOPLE  OF  LOWER  CALIFORNIA — 

THE  ELECTIONS— REVOLUTIONS— AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  STATE  CONSTITUTION- 

COTTON,  SUGAR,  COFFEE,  WHEAT,  OATS,  BARLEY,  AND  ALL  VEGATABLES  RAISED 

ON  THE  PENINSULA. 

La  Paz,  Loiter  California,  December  22,  1867. 

Si  quceris  peninsulam  amcenam , circumspice.  If  thou  seekest  a beautiful  peninsula,  behold 
it  here.  One  of  the  old  poets  so  sang  of  Italy.  In  after-days  the  statesmen  of  Michigan  con- 
sidered the  motto  worthy  of  State  consecration.  In  still  later  days  may  not  our  “ special 
correspondent,”  in  the  destiny  of  things,  apply  it  to  the  wonderful  peninsula  of  Lower  Califor- 
nia, and  thus,  when  the  country  comes  into  our  possession — “as  it  must  some  day  or  another” 
(popular  saying) — the  telegram  will  have  the  honor  of  furnishing  the  Baja  (Lower) 
Californians  with  a singularly  appropriate  motto.  And  surely,  if  cloudless  skies  and  an  at- 
mosphere and  climate  unsurpassed  even  by  that  land  in  which  sits  the  Eternal  City  make  a 
country  beautiful,  then  indeed  is  Lower  California  beautiful. 

The  peninsula  has  a population  of  fourteen  thousand,  about  one  thousand  of  which  are 
Americans,  Germans,  and  other  foreigners.  Of  the  thirteen  thousand  five  thousand  are  Indians, 
the  remaining  eight  thousand  being  Mexicans  and  crossed  blood.  It  is  divided  into  eight  mu- 
nicipalities, each  of  which  is  represented  in  the  Legislature  by  a single  representative.  The 
representatives  are  elected  by  delegates  assembled  in  convention  by  the  popular  vote.  Here- 
tofore the  Legislature  or  Assembly  had  only  one  House,  the  members  of  which  elected  the 
Governor.  In  cases  where  the  municipalities  are  not  represented  in  full  in  the  Legislature, 
even  one  being  non-represented,  the  president  of  that  body  becomes  Governor  by  virtue  of  his 
office.  Two  of  the  municipalities  having  failed  to  send  representatives,  the  office  of  Governor 
devolves  upon  an  old  and  influential  resident  of  San  Francisco,  Judge  C.  F.  Galan,  president 
of  the  Legislative  Assembly. 

The  present  Executive,  Governor  Antonio  Pedrin,  was  appointed  by  President  Juarez  in 
May,  1866.  Since  then  there  has  been  a revolution,  and  Pedrin  was  dispossessed  and  driven 
out  by  armed  forces  under  Navarete,  who  filled  the  office  some  four  months.  In  his  exile  in 
Upper  California,  Governor  Pedrin  accumulated  a little  army  of  his  own  and  laid  plans  for  the 
annihilation  of  his  dispossessor.  Returning  from  California  he  moved  upon  the  enemy,  suc- 
ceeded in  ousting  Navarete,  and  again  assumed  the  sceptre  of  power.  Navarete  is  now 
exiled  from  the  State,  and  at  last  accounts  was  a follower  of  that  adroit  chieftain,  General 
Martinez.  Governor  Pedrin,  Senor  Navarro,  Senor  Villarino,  and  Sefior  Castio  were  the  prin- 
cipal candidates  for  the  office  of  Governor  before  the  present  Legislature. 

At  the  late  election  the  people  voted  for  important  amendments  to  the  constitution,  and  it 
is  in  part  the  trust  of  this  Legislature  to  carry  out  the  will  of  the  people.  The  amendments 
consist  of  having  the  Legislature  represented  by  two  Houses,  a Senate  and  Assembly ; the 
Governor  is  to  have  the  veto  power,  a Lieutenant-Governor  is  to  be  elected,  all  reports  from  the 
Assembly  to  the  Governor,  and  vice  versa , are  to  be  in  writing  (heretofore  they  were  verbal), 
the  Legislature  is  to  have  the  power  by  a two-third  vote  of  amending  the  statutes,  besides 
some  lesser  amendments.  When  Governor  Galan  takes  his  seat  it  is  understood  that  he  will 
urge  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  state  papers  and  all  public  documents  in  print  and  in  dupli- 
cate. Up  to  the  present  time  all  official  records  of  Lower  California  have  been  preserved  in 
manuscript. 

The  executive  head  of  the  Government  under  the  old  system  was  represented  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, his  Secretary  and  his  Prefect  of  the  Frontier,  who  resided  at  Santo  Tomas,  near  the 
boundary  line.  The  proposed  amendments  to  the  constitution,  if  carried  out,  will  materially 
change  the  executive  power  and  give  it  greater  influence.  The  judiciary  is  composed  of  a 
Judge  of  the  First  Instance  (District  Judge)  and  justices  of  the  peace.  There  is  a superior 
tribunal,  consisting  of  a Chief  Justice  and  two  Associate  Justices,  each,  however,  having  dis- 
tinct duties  assigned  them.  The  rulings  of  this  court  are  not  held  valid,  as  the  Chief  Justice, 
residing  at  Mazatlan,  claims,  under  some  old  law,  the  right  to  exercise  supreme  judiciary 
functions  in  Lower  California. 

The  only  officers  here  representing  thenational  Government  are  theGefe  de  Hacienda  (sort 
of  public  Comptroller)  and  the  collector  of  the  port.  Here  as  elsewhere  the  State  authorities 
frequently  find  the  financial  treasury  so  meagre  that  many  of  the  revenues  intended  for  the 
General  Government  are  borrowed  by  local  officials,  for  worthy  purposes,  as  a matter  of  con- 
sequence. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  Lower  California  is  more  than  self-sustaining.  The  idea 
that  nothing  can  be  raised  here  without  irrigation  is  fast  being  driven  to  the  wall.  An 
American  gentleman.  Captain  C.  B.  Smith,  who  owns  a large  ranch  at  the  Martires,  sixty 
miles  distant,  last  year  produced  the  very  finest  qualities  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats  without  ir- 
rigation. Some  of  the  single  grains  produced  fifteen  to  thirty  stalks.  At  the  present  time 
Captain  Smith  has  as  flue  fields  of  wheat  growing  ns  could  be  found  in  the  famous  regions  of 
Odessa.  There  are  thousands  upon  thousands  of  acres  of  just  such  land  as  produce  these 
crops,  pronounced  worthless  by  the  natives,  who,  deriving  many  of  their  ideas  from  the  Aztecs 
and  old  Spaniards,  still  cling  to  old  prejudices  and  never  ask  for  experiments. 

Cotton  is  indigenous  to  the  soil.  The  writer  saw  a wild  tree  growing  immediately  in 
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front  of  the  office  door  of  the  American  consul  which  was  laden  with  bolls  and  pods— the 
cotton  being  fine  and  silky.  This  tree  sprang  up  naturally  years  ago,  and  has  never  received 
the  least  care  or  attention,  yet  is  very  thrifty  and  vigorous.  The  cultivated  cotton  (upland) 
is  of  a remarkably  fine,  soft,  and  silken  texture.  Its  productiveness  is  enormous,  and  it  will 
grow  almost  anywhere  without  irrigation.  Mazatlan  is  the  only  market,  where  it  brings  at 
present  prices  but  five  cents  per  pound  in  general.  This  is  owing  to  the  productiveness  of 
the  crop  and  the  monopoly  at  Mazatlan.  The  seed  is  planted  in  July  and  matures  in  Decem- 
ber. The  picking  season  continues  until  the  planting  season  again  arrives. 

Yines  thrive  here  equal  to  any  part  of  the  world,  and  produce  a quality  of  wine  in  taste 
and  color  but  little  inferior  to  Madeira.  If  proper  pains  were  taken  in  its  manufacture,  the 
very  best  quality  of  wine  might  be  made  from  the  grapes  grown  on  this  peninsula.  Olives, 
dates,  oranges,  lemons,  figs  and  all  other  fruit  of  a like  nature  grow  in  profusion.  All  kinds 
of  garden  vegetables  are  abundantly  grown,  and  potatoes  are  particularly  good,  the  sweet 
qualities  growing  to  a large  size  and  in  great  quantities. 

There  is  no  disputing  the  existence  of  extensive  mineral  beds  in  this  peninsula.  This  fact 
is  so  well  and  so  extensively  known  to  those  most  particularly  interested  that  we  merely  mention 
it  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  be  ignorant  on  the  subject,  and  who  desire  to  know  where 
fortunes  can  be  made. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  silver-mines  owned  by  American  companies  in  Lower  Califor- 
nia and  now  being  worked  : 

The  Triunfo  mine,  district  of  San  Antonio,  owned  by  a Philadelphia  and  San  Francisco 
company.  This  company  have  a twenty-four-stamp  mill,  sixteen  of  which  are  working.  ' Ore 
averages  $50  to  $10  to  the  ton. 

San  Alberto  mine,  district  of  San  Antonio,  owned  by  George  Cole,  Esq.,  has  a four-stamp 
mill.  The  ore  is  said  to  be  very  rich. 

San  Narcissus  mine,  district  of  San  Antonio,  owned  by  De  Witt  C.  Morgan.  This  mine 
yields  from  $800  to  $1,000  per  month.  The  smelting  process  is  by  the  old  Mexican  furnace. 

The  Tosora  mine,  district  of  Cacuchilla,  owned  by  a San  Francisco  company.  The  ore 
taken  out  of  the  mine  is  shipped  direct  to  San  Francisco. 

Neither  of  the  above  mines  is  extensively  worked,  the  Triunfo  being  the  only  one  in  which 
any  thing  like  improvements  and  enterprise  are  being  manifested.  The  others,  and  indeed  all, 
are  waiting  to  “see  how  things  are  coming  out” — which  invariably  means  waiting  for  the 
peninsula  to  be  annexed  to  the  United  States  Government. 

Among  the  mines  owned  by  Americans  now  lying  idle,  the  owners  waiting  to  “see  how 
things  are  coming  out,”  are  the  San  Jose,  San  Joaquin,  Gobernador,  Rancheria,  Alemania, 
Comstock,  Ophir,  Minarica  del  Norte,  Marronana,  Maria,  Franco-Americana.  The  same  com- 
pany owning  the  latter  also  owns  the  Nacimiento,  Ocota,  and  Gusava.  Besides  this  large  list  of 
mines  owned  by  Americans,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  an  equal  number  remains  unnamed.  From 
the  foregoing  statements  and  those  which  follow,  it  is  apparent  that  American  interests  pre- 
dominate on  this  peninsula,  and  that  we  are  very  rapidly  becoming  Americanized,  whether  we 
like  it  or  not. 

This  seems  to  be  a favorite  land  for  colonization  schemes.  Two  American  companies  are  al- 
ready in  possession  of  the  larger  and  better  portions  of  the  peninsula.  Whether  these  companies 
•shall  prove  benefits  and  blessings  to  humanity,  or  whether  they  shall  prove  huge  monopolies 
and  establish  legal  systems  of  slavery  and  peonage,  remains  to  be  seen.  First  comes  the  Lower 
California  Colonization  Company.  The  extent  of  territory  now  owned  by  this  company  is 
46,800  square  miles — almost  the  entire  peninsula.  The  price  to  be  paid  in  gold  was  $260,000. 
Of  this  sum  $200,000  is  paid  in.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  company  to  colonize  this  territory 
with  negroes  and  Chinamen,  and  thus  procure  cheap  labor  for  the  production  and  manufacture 
of  those  important  articles  of  commerce  to  which  we  have  already  alluded.  No  companies  and  no 
combination  of  companies  can  colonize  and  control  the  free  will  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  the  Celtic, 
and  the  Latin  races.  If  men  of  such  blood  and  lineage  come  to  this  country  they  will  come  of 
their  own  free  will — their  own  complete  masters.  As  a consequence,  then,  since  the  charter  or 
purchase  right  of  the  company  exacts  that  at  least  two  hundred  families  shall  be  colonized 
within  a certain  period,  it  is  most  likely  that  such  families  must  belong  to  the  African  or  China 
races.  Whether  this  planting  of  uncongenial  and  foreign  seed  on  American  soil  be  not  sowing 
material  fora  whirlwind,  political  and  revolutionary,  at  some  day  in  the  future,  we  leave  to  the 
profound  study  of  that  profound  thinker,  Professor  Draper.  Among  the  capitalists  prominent 
in  the  company  are  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  of  Massachusetts ; Ben  Holladay,  of  New  York;  Sam 
Brannan,  of  San  Francisco ; Caleb  Cushing,  Wells,  Fargo  & Co.,  and  numerous  others.  The 
next  American  enterprise  is  the  Peninsula  Plantation  and  Homestead  Association.  This  com- 
pany own  a vast  tract  of  land  lying  along  Mulege  Bay,  north  of  Concepcion  Bay,  in  the  Gulf 
of  California.  The  point  at  which  their  chief  city  is  to  be  located  is  about  seventy  miles  south- 
west of  Guaymas,  across  the  gulf.  It  is  about  midway  between  Cape  St.  Lucas  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Colorado.  The  greater  portion  of  this  company’s  land  is  said  to  be  fertile  and 
productive,  and  extends  for  one  hundred  miles  up  the  coast  a perfect  level.  The  president 
of  the  company,  A.  Lamott,  a well-known  and  influential  citizen  of  San  Francisco,  considers 
that  this  is  the  Paradise  of  Lower  California ; and  the  energetic  agent  and  superintendent  of 
the  company,  O.  F.  Gehricke,  is  enthusiastic  as  to  the  beauties  and  perfections  of  the  para- 
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disiacal  region  about  Mulege  Bay.  That  it  is  a most  favored  spot,  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt. 
The  Mulege  mining  districts  are  said  to  contain  gold,  silver,  and  alabaster.  Pearl-beds,  the 
most  celebrated  in  the  Gulf  of  California,  are  found  in  the  bay.  There  is  no  end  to  the  qualities 
and  quantities  of  fish  living  in  the  waters  here  and  elsewhere.  Game  is  plentiful,  from  the 
wild  goose  to  the  wild  deer.  One  of  the  chief  things  for  which  this  region  is  already  famous 
is  its  wine,  known  as  Mulege  wine,  resembling  heavy  claret  and  port.  The  Association,  in 
populating  their  purchased  territory,  propose  to  divide  the  land  among  actual  settlers,  who 
become  stockholders  in  the  company  by  purchasing  one  or  a hundred  shares  of  the  thirty 
thousand  into  which  the  stock  is  divided.  Settlers  are  thus  to  have  an  interest  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Association  according  to  the  capital  invested.  To  men  with  $500  or  $1,000  to  invest, 
at  $16  per  share,  it  olfers  inducements  that  may  or  may  not  pay,  according  to  the  success  of 
the  enterprise.  Under  existing  circumstances  it  is  impossible  that  any  monopolies  or  asso- 
ciations can  import  free  labor  and  pay  its  price.  The  fact  is,  that  cheap  labor  is  so  tempting 
a bait  for  capital,  that  it  underlies  all  these  great  undertakings. 

The  copper-mine  near  Loreto,  owned  by  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Burdell  Cunningham,  is  now 
being  worked  by  her  son-in-law,  Mr.  John  T.  Boyd. 

The  gold-placer  diggings  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Antonio,  and  also  those  farther  up  the 
peninsula  at  Gertrudes,  have  been  very  little  prospected,  owing  to  a want  of  water.  Quartz 
has  been  discovered  in  the  vicinity  of  the  latter  place,  but  that  district  is  so  remote  from  the 
settlements  that  nothing  has  been  done  to  develop  the  variety  or  extent  of  the  mineral  wealth. 
Over  700,000  lbs.  of  pearl-shell  are  here  now,  awaiting  shipment  to  European  markets.  Here 
they  are  valued  at  $21,000,  in  Europe  they  are  worth  $48,000.  Something  over  80,000  pounds 
of  cheese  were  made  in  and  exported  from  the  muncipality  of  La  Paz  alone  within  the  past 
year.  This  amount  might  be  easily  doubled  and  trebled  if  there  were  a market. 

Mescal — native  whiskey — sufficient  to  supply  home  demand,  is  manufactured  here,  and  sold 
at  V5  cents  per  gallon. 

Though  it  is  the  Sabbath  day,  every  one  is  working,  because  it  is  “ steamer  day.” 

Taking  a view  of  La  Paz  from  the  promenade  deck  of  a steamboat,  and  making  a personal 
tour  of  the  city  on  sole  leather,  changes  the  prospect  materially.  The  former  is  very  pleasing, 
as  many  of  the  streets  are  planted  with  trees,  which  in  the  distance  give  it  a picturesque 
appearance.  That  strange-looking  vegetable,  the  cocoa-nut  tree,  grows  to  a great  height,  and 
lends  a charming  feature  to  many  of  the  gardens.  The  principal  street  is  Calle  de  Comercio 
(Commercial  Street),  which  has  much  more  poetry  than  commerce  about  it.  This  thor- 
oughfare contains  the  principal  stores  and  business  houses,  is  short  and  winding,  and  on  either 
side  are  two  rows  of  beautiful  shade-trees.  Outside  of  this  street  there  is  but  little  order 
or  beauty.  Cleanliness  alone  is  the  attraction.  Like  all  Mexican  cities,  La  Paz,  from  the 
streets  to  the  suburbs,  is  swept  daily  or  semi-weekly.  In  the  portions  of  the  town  occupied 
by  the  lower  classes  the  most  absolute  negligence  is  apparent  in  almost  every  thing.  The 
houses,  made  of  cane  or  clay  bricks,  put  loosely  together,  have  neither  doors  nor  windows. 
The  poor  live  on  little  or  nothing,  and  the  atmosphere,  always  mild  and  warm,  calls  for  the 
least  possible  quantity  of  clothing.  Among  other  nations,  American  or  European,  the  classes 
living  like  the  people  we  find  here,  would  have  the  characteristics  of  brutes,  would  breed  thieves, 
robbers,  garroters,  and  murderers.  Politeness  and  courtesy  would  be  unknown  to  them, 
and  for  a traveller  to  mix  with  them  night  after  night,  or  seek  to  learn  their  lives,  would  be 
at  the  risk  of  his  own.  If  he  did  not  die  murdered,  in  all  probability  he  would  be 
robbed.  Yet  among  the  Mexican  people  the  poorer  classes  are  remarkably  courteous  and 
polite;  life  is  perfectly  secure  among  them  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  and  wherever 
you  go  a pleasant  look  and  a courteous  bow  await  you.  Such  is  the  experience  of  the  writer. 
It  is  true  that  others  have  written  very  cruel  and  malicious  accounts  of  these  poor  people ; 
that  the  American  reading  public  have  been  educated  to  look  upon  the  poor  in  Mexico  as  des- 
titute of  any  redeeming  qualities ; but  said  public  may  rest  assured  that  the  dens  of  vice  and 
the  lives  of  the  masses  of  the  poor  in  their  own  country  far  outnumber  and  are  far  more 
degrading  than  in  Mexico.  Truth  may  not  be  relishable  at  all  times,  but  an  occasional  dish 
should  be  served  up  lest  the  palate  satiate  itself  with  fulsome  flattery. 

La  Paz  is  the  capital  of  Lower  California,  has  a population  of  2,500,  and  is  the 
principal  commercial  city.  It  contains  three  schools,  a church,  and  a few  fine  residences.  The 
most  of  the  commercial  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  foreigners — American  citizens,  Germans,  and 
French.  Mr.  J.  P.  Hale,  an  American  citizen,  residing  at  San  Antonio,  is  one  of  the  largest  im- 
porters in  the  State.  This  gentleman,  with  Mr.  John  Vivas  and  a few  other  American  mer- 
chants, pays  more  into  the  national  and  local  treasuries  than  all  the  other  merchants  combined. 
Yet  we  are  credibly  informed  that  the  American  merchants  suffer  greater  delays  in  custom- 
house matters,  and  arc  compelled  to  pay  many  burdens,  not  imposed  on  others.  If  these 
facts  be  true,  they  should  be  laid  before  the  Department  of  State,  and  Admiral  Thatcher,  com- 
manding the  North  Pacific  fleet,  would  in  all  probability  sec  that  American  citizens  had  equal 
protection  before  the  law. 

There  is  only  one  newspaper  published  on  the  peninsula — La  Baja  California  of  La  Paz. 
This  is  a small  weekly,  printed  aud  edited  by  Judge  Galan,  of  whom  we  have  made  mention 
already  in  connection  with  the  governorship.  La  Baja  California  (The  Lower'California)  is 
a plain,  out-spoken  journal,  full  of  new  ideas  and  vitality.  It  especially  advocates  the  interests 
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of  American  trade  in  opposition  to  the  European  monopolies  now  shackling  and  enslaving  the 
Mexican  people.  In  a very  recent  issue  it  tells  its  readers  plainly  that  the  present 
tyranny  of  European  monopolies,  to  the  great  loss  of  American  commerce,  cannot  be  long  con- 
tinued. We  were  highly  pleased  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  editor,  who  speaks  excellent 
English,  and  is  a finished  gentleman.  Judge  Galan  takes  his  seat  as  Governor  in  February. 
There  are  those  who  argue  that  he  should  not  fill  the  position  of  editor  and  Governor  at  the 
same  time,  but  the  Judge  is  determined  that  he  shall  have  the  honor  of  being  printer  and 
editor  rather  than  Governor.  When  we  called  upon  him  on  two  occasions,  we  found  him,  after 
true  Western  editorial  life,  engaged  in  correcting  proof  and  working  press — a press,  by  the 
way,  manufactured  in  the  year  1,  or,  as  the  Judge  remarked,  “ long  before  that  time.”  Upon 
the  old  worm-eaten  wood-work  were  the  mottoes  in  Spanish — “ The  Press  is  the  Power  of  In- 
telligence,” and  “ The  Press  and  Liberty.” 

Your  correspondent  received  a most  cordial  welcome  from  the  American  Consul  resident 
here,  Colonel  F.  B.  Elmer.  Colonel  E.  served  his  country  during  the  early  part  of  the  rebel- 
lion, and  is  active  in  the  interests  of  the  Government.  Through  his  influence  a coaling  depot 
for  the  North  Pacific  fleet  has  been  established  at  the  splendid  harbor  of  Pichilingue,  nine 
miles  down  the  coast,  near  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  of  La  Paz.  Pichilingue  is  the  only  coal- 
ing depot  between  San  Francisco  and  Panama. 

To  the  American  residents  here,  and  to  citizens  Pablo  Hidalgo,  Jesus  Mendoza,  and  Josd 
Peliaz,  we  are  indebted  for  many  courtesies.  May  we  not  also  be  permitted  to  return  our 
most  grateful  acknowledgments  to  the  fair  and  accomplished  Mexican  ladies,  whose  society 
was  so  congenial  during  our  stay,  and  whose  memories  shall  live  green  in  our  hearts  ? 

It  is  proper  to  suggest,  on  behalf  of  American  commerce  and  American  citizens  in  Mexico, 
that  the  United-States  Government  cannot  too  soon  inquire  into  the  manner  in  which  its 
commerce  is  almost  effectually  shut  out  of  Mexico  by  the  action  of  the  State  governments  in 
admitting  English  and  other  foreign  ships  of  merchandise  to  enter  their  ports  at  a reduction 
of  duties  notoriously  below  those  charged  Americans.  Our  trade  with  Mexico  through  this 
system  is  almost  paralyzed,  and  the  friends  of  Mexico  are  treated  as  enemies,  while  their  en- 
emies are  treated  as  friends.  The  nations  now  petted  by  Mexico  insulted  Mexican  liberty 
by  recognizing  Maximilian’s  usurpation.  Through  American  intervention  the  French  were 
driven  out  of  Mexico.  Through  Mexican  intervention  American  commerce  is  almost  driven 
out  of  Mexico. 


John  M.  Ifate, 

Fredericksburg,  Pa.  . 
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HISTORICAL  MEMOIR. 

[1592.] — The  first  record  of  any  voyage  by  Europeans  to  the  coasts  or  seas 
of  the  region  now  denominated  Washington  Territory,  is  that  attributed  to  Juan 
de  Fuca,  in  the  summer  of  1592.  Before  that,  Spanish  navigators  had  actively 
engaged  in  expeditious  from  Mexico  up  the  Pacific  coast,  but  Cape  Mendocino 
was  the  ultima  thule  of  their  discoveries.  Juan  de  Fuca,  it  is  averred,  sailed  from 
San  Bias,  Mexico,  in  search  of  the  “ Strait  of  Ancam,”  an  imaginary  channel  con- 
necting the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans.  The  belief  in  the  existence  of  such 
strait  was  based  upon  the  reported  voyage  of  Gaspar  Cortereal,  a Portuguese 
navigator,  who  claimed  that,  about  the  year  1500,  he  had  sailed  from  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  into  the  South  Sea,  in  latitude  58°  north.  De  Fuca’s  claim  is  the  asser- 
tion that  he  entered  a broad  inlet  or  sea,  near  the  48th  parallel  of  north  latitude, 
in  which  he  sailed  eastward  over  twenty  days,  but,  being  unable  to  resist  the  force 
of  savages,  he  returned  to  Acapulco  that  fall. 

[1775.] — A Spanish  expedition  was  fitted  out  from  Sau  Bias,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Heceta,  consisting  of  the  corvette  Santiago  and  schooner  Sonora,  the 
latter  under  the  command  of  Bodega  y Quadra.  Early  in  July,  they  made  the 
land  in  48°  27'  north.  Thence  they  coasted  southward  inshore,  seeking  the  en- 
trance of  the  strait  of  Fuca  (laid  down  on  Beilin’s  chart  as  between  47°  and  48°). 
Disappointed,  they  anchored  (47°  20'),  and  sent  a boat  ashore  with  seven  men,  all 
of  whom  were  murdered  by  the  natives.  Bodega  called  the  spotPunta  de  Mar- 
tires,  the  Point  Grenville  of  modern  geography.  The  crew  of  the  Sonora  were 
then  attached  with  scurvy,  and  other  discouragements  followed.  Hence  the 
name  of  Isla  de  Dolores  by  Bodega.  This  is  the  Destruction  Island  of  modern 
charts,  a name  ascribed  to  it  by  Captain  Berkely,  of  the  Austrian  East  Indiaman 
Imperial  Eagle,  in  1787,  in  memory  of  the  sad  fate  of  several  of  his  crew,  yvho 
went  ashore  abreast  of  it,  and  were  murdered  by  the  natives.  The  Santiago  and 
Sonora  having  parted  company,  Quadra  sailed  northward  ; Heceta  followed  down 
the  coast,  and  on  the  15th  August  arrived  abreast  of  an  opening  (46°  17'),  from 
which  rushed  so  strong  a current,  that  he  was  unable  to  effect  an  entrance.  To 
this  opening  he  gave  the  name  of  Ensenada  de  Asuncion.  The  charts  published 
in  Mexico,  in  honor  of  Heceta,  designated  this  entrance  Eusenada  de  Heceta, 
marking  it  as  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  de  San  Roque. 

[1776.] — On  the  22d  July,  the  illustrious  but  ill-fated  Captain  James  Cook 
made  Point  Martinez  of  the  Spanish  charts,  to  which  he  gave  its  present  name 
of  Cape  Flattery.  Not  finding  the  strait  of  Fuca  between  the  47th  and  48th 
parallels,  he  denied  its  existence,  and  continued  his  voyage  to  the  northwest, 
without  attempting  any  further  examination. 

[1787.] — Captain  Berkely,  an  English  navigator,  sailing  in  the  Austrian  East 
India  Company’s  service,  in  the  Imperial  Eagle,  descried  the  entrance,  and  satis- 
fied himself  of  the  existence  of  the  strait,  in  his  long-boat,  but  made  no  further 
attempt  at  entrance.  At  Macao,  the  following  winter,  he  communicated  the  fact 
to  Lieutenant  John  Meares,  R.  N.,  then  about  to  sail  to  Northwest  America,  under 
the  Portuguese  flag. 

[1788.] — On  tlie  29th  June,  Meares,  in  the  Felice,  entered  the  strait, 
and  made  a limited  reconnoissance.  In  his  narrative,  he  says:  “The 
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strongest  curiosity  impelled  me  to  enter  this  strait,  which  we  w'ill  call  by  the 
name  of  its  original  discoverer,  J ohn  De  Fuca.”  Meares  then  sailed  southward 
to  examine  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  de  San  Roque.  On  the  5th  July,  he  discovered 
and  named  Shoalwater  Bay,  calling  the  two  capes,  bounding  the  entrance,  Cape 
Sboalwater  (now  Toke  Point)  and  Low  Point  (now  Leadhetter’s  Point).  After 
a fruitless  effort  in  the  vicinity  of  the  location  of  the  river  San  Roque,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  Spanish  charts,  he  thus  gives  his  conclusion:  “We  can  now  with 
safety  assert  that  no  such  river  as  that  of  St.  Roc  exists,  as  laid  down  on 
the  Spanish  charts.”  His  chagrin  gave  occasion  for  the  name  Cape  Disappoint- 
ment, the  southwest  promontory  of  Washington  Territory,  on  which  now  is 
erected  a light  aiding  mariners  to  make  safe  entrance  into  the  mouth  of  that  vast 
river,  which  Meares  did  not  find.  Still  further  to  contemn  the  pretensions  of 
Heceta,  as  he  regarded  them,  he  changed  the  name  of  Ensenada  de  Heceta  to 
Deception  Bay. 

In  the  fall  of  this  year,  the  ship  Columbia,  Captain  John  Kendrick,  and  the 
sloop  Washington,  Captain  Robert  G-ray,  from  Boston,  arrived  on  the  northwest 
coast.  This  being  the  first  commercial  enterprise  embarked  in  by  the  citizens 
of  the  then  new  Republic,  the  United  States  of  America,  a brief  notice  must  be 
permitted.  In  1787,  Joseph  Barrell,  a prominent  merchant  of  Boston,  projected 
a voyage  of  commerce  and  discovery  to  the  northwest  coast  of  America,  associ- 
ating with  him  Charles  Bulfinch,  Samuel  Brown,  John  Derby,  Crowell  Hatch, 
and  John  M.  Pintard.  Under  the  auspices  of  this  association,  the  said  two  ves- 
sels sailed  from  Boston,  October,  1787,  arriving  at  Nootka  Sound  in  the  fall  of 
1788,  as  above  stated. 

[1789.] — In  a summer  voyage  from  Nootka  down  the  coast,  Captain  Gray, 
in  the  Washington,  entered  the  strait  of  Fuca,  and  “ sailed  through  it  50  miles, 
in  an  east-southeast  direction,  and  found  the  passage  five  leagues  wide.”  In  re- 
turning to  Nootka,  he  met  the  ship  Columbia,  bound  for  China.  Gray  took  com- 
mand of  the  Columbia,  and  Kendrick,  transferred  to  the  Washington,  sailed 
through  the  strait,  and,  steering  northward  through  some  eight  degrees  of  lati- 
tude, passed  between  the  continent  and  the  islands  of  Vancouver  and  Queen 
Charlotte,  and  came  out  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  north  of  latitude  55°  north. 
The  Columbia  having  exchanged  her  furs  for  a cargo  of  tea  (at  Canton),  sailed, 
via  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  for  Boston,  where  she  arrived  August  10,  1790.  This 
was  the  first  voyage  around  the  globe  by  a vessel  carrying  the  national  ensign 
of  th  e U nited  States  of  America. 

[1789-1792.] — Spanish  Explorations  of  the  Strait  of  Fuca  and  adjacent 
Coasts , etc. — During  these  four  years  as  many  expeditions  were  fitted  out  by  the 
Spanish  commandant  at  Nootka,  to  explore  the  strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca  and  the 
Gulf  of  Georgia.  That  under  Quimpcr,  in  1790,  thoroughly  examined  the  south- 
ern shore  of  the  strait,  naming  Neah  Bay,  Puerto  Nunez  Gaona,  Port  Discovery, 
and  Puerto  Quadra.  He  also  discovered  the  entrance  to  A dmiralty  Inlet,  which 
he  called  Canal  de  Camaano.  This  was  the  southern  limit  of  Spanish  exploration. 
In  1792  the  Sutil  and  Mexicana,  commanded  by  Galiano  and  Yaldez,  met  Van- 
couver at  Port  Discovery,  and,  in  company  with  him,  that  season  concluded  a 
thorough  exploration  of  the  Canal  de  Haro,  Rosario  Straits,  and  Gulf  of  Georgia. 
In  the  summer  of  this  year,  Fidalgo  commanded  a Spanish  expedition,  which 
commenced  a settlement  and  the  erection  of  fortifications  at  Neah  Bay,  under 
the  name  of  Nunez  Gaona.  Remains  of  masonry  are  still  being  exhumed  in  that 
locality.  Old  Indians  state  that  the  building  was  a large  one-story  brick  house, 
with  a shingle  roof,  surrounded  with  a stockade.  Shortly  after  the  Spaniards 
retired,  the  Indians  destroyed  it  by  fire,  and  buried  the  parts  they  could  not 
consume.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  any  building  was  erected.  Materials 
were  landed,  however,  portions  of  which,  such  as  bricks,  etc.,  are  still  being  found. 

[1792.] — Contemporaneous  with  these  Spanish  operations,  other  navigators 
were  actively  at  work  in  this  vicinity.  In  the  spring  and  summer  of  this  year, 
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Captain  George  Vancouver,  the  illustrious  British  navigator,  was  engaged  in  the 
exploration  of  the  islands,  bays,  harbors,  inlets,  etc.,  of  the  great  inland  waters 
of  Washington  Territory.  From  this  famous  voyage  arose  the  names  of  Admi- 
ralty Inlet,  Gulf  of  Georgia,  Hood’s  Canal,  Puget  Sound,  and  other  English 
names,  so  many  of  which  are  still  preserved.  Captain  Robert  Gray,  in  the  good 
ship  Columbia,  had  again  reappeared  on  the  coast,  and  was  to  add  lustre  to  the 
American  name  in  the  field  of  discovery.  Early  in  May  he  entered  the  bay 
called  by  him  Bulfinch’s  Harbor,  but  which  the  world  have. denominated  after  its 
discoverer,  Gray’s  Harbor.  Shortly  after  (May  1 1th),  he  successfully  entered 
the  great  river  of  the  West,  to  which  he  gave  the  name,  after  his  noble  ship,  the 
Columbia.  Lieutenant  Broughton,  R.  N.,  second  in  command  of  the  Vancouver 
expedition,  shortly  after  entered  the  river  in  the  Chatham,  and  ascended  in  an 
open  boat  to  the  point  upon  which  is  now  erected  the  city  of  Vancouver. 

[1805.] — The  expedition  of  Lewis  and  Clarke,  fitted  out  by  President  Jeffer- 
son, having  explored  and  followed  the  Columbia  River  from  its  head-waters  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  arrived  at  Cape  Disappointment  on  the  loth  November.  They 
shortly  crossed  the  river  to  Clatsop  Beach,  erected  a blockhouse,  and  remained 
there  till  March,  1S06. 

[1810.] — In  June,  Captain  Nathaniel  Winship,  in  the  ship  Albatross,  from 
Boston,  attempted  the  first  American  settlement  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
at  Oak  Point,  a low  alluvial  bottom,  on  the  Oregon  side  of  tire  Columbia  River, 
nearly  opposite  Oak-Point  Mills  in  this  Territory,  and  which  now  really  wears 
that  distinctive  name  as  a settlement.  The  Albatross  sailed  July  6,  1809,  via 
Cape  Horn  and  the  Sandwich  Islands,  arriving  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia 
May  25th.  After  cruising  some  ten  days  in  the  river,  Oak  Point  was  selected  as 
the  site  of  the  establishment.  Land  was  cleared,  seeds  planted,  and  the  erection 
of  a trading  and  dwelling  house  commenced.  The  annual  freshet  of  the  Colum- 
bia soon  after  inundated  the  garden,  flooded  the  storehouse,  and  caused  the 
abandonment  of  the  enterprise.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Oregon  origi- 
nally embraced  Washington  Territory,  and  that  the  Columbia  River  is  the  com- 
mon boundary,  its  development  and  history  being  common  to  each. 

[1811.] — Although  Astoria  is  not  in  the  Territory,  yet  its  location  and  con- 
nected posts,  establishments,  and  operations,  are  inseparably  blended  with  the 
subsequent  history  and  development  of  this  whole  region.  Indeed,  early  after 
its  establishment,  Astoria  became  but  an  incident  of  those  events,  the  theatre  of 
which  was  almost  entirely  north  of  the  Columbia  River,  hence  within  the  limits 
of  this  Territory.  In  1810  John  Jacob  Astor  formed  the  PacificFur  Company. 
His  plan  embraced  a principal  settlement  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  as  a 
headquarters  and  depot  for  trading-establishments,  and  parties  to  be  distributed 
through  the  interior,  with  a line  of  posts  on  the  Columbia  and  Missouri  Rivers. 
The  ship  Tonquin,  Captain  Thorne,  U.  S.  Navy,  on  furlough,  conveyed  a party 
via  Cape  Horn  ; and  Wilson  P.  Hunt  simultaneously  led  an  expedition  across  the 
Rocky  Mountains  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia.  In  March,  1811,  the  Tonquin 
arrived,  aud  on  the  12th  April,  the  erection  of  the  fort  and  warehouses  was  com- 
menced at  Astoria.  The  (British)  Northwest  Company  of  Canada  (several  of 
whose  members  Mr.  Astor  had  taken  into  his  enterprise)  determined  to  baffle 
Mr.  Astor’s  scheme.  To  avoid  the  impressment  of  Canadian  employes  as  Brit- 
ish subjects,  Mr.  Astor  secured  the  convoy  by  the  U.  S.  frigate  Constitution,  well 
off  the  United  States  coast.  Simultaneous  with  his  sailing,  the  Northwest  Com- 
pany sent  a party  overland,  under  command  of  David  Thompson,  who  was  ex- 
pected to  reach  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River  before  the  arrival  of  the  Ton- 
quin. Snow  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  checked  the  progress  of  Mr.  Thompson. 
He  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Spokane  River  and  established  a post,  about  the 
time  the  settlement  at  Astoria  was  commenced.  Along  his  route  he  distributed 
British  flags  to  the  Indians,  and  took  possession  of  the  country  for  the  North- 
west Company.  In  June  the  Tonquin  sailed  up  the  coast,  aud  at  Clyoquot 
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Sound,  on  the  west  coast  of  Vancouver  Island,  was  taken  bv  the  Indians,  and  all 
her  crew  murdered,  except  the  Indian  interpreter.  A large  number  of  natives,  while 
robbing  the  ship  next  day,  were  killed  by  the  explosion  of  the  magazine,  a just 
retribution  for  their  perfidy.  During  the  same  summer  Mr.  Stuart,  of  Astor’s 
company,  established  Fort  Okanagane.  On  the  12t,h  December,  1813,  the  Brit- 
ish sloop-of-war  Raccoon,  26  guns,  Captain  Black,  appeared  before  Astoria.  The 
American  flag  was  hauled  down,  the  British  standard  raised,  and  the  name  of 
Astoria  was  changed  to  Fort  George. 

A short  time  previous,  the  agent  employed  by  Mr.  Astor  had  sold  him,  as 
well  as  the  business  of  the  Pacific  Fur  Company,  to  the  rival  Northwest  Company 
for  the  merely  nominal  sum  of  $40,000.  By  this  pretended  purchase  of  the  in- 
terests of  the  Pacific  Fur  Company,  the  Northwest  Company  enjoyed  a sole  oc- 
cupancy of  the  territory  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  to  the  line  of  the  Rus- 
sian settlements. 

In  1817  the  United-States  Government  sent  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia 
the  sloop-of-war  Ontario,  Captain  James  Biddle,  carrying  the  Hon.  J.  B.  Pre- 
vost,  United-States  commissioner,  to  receive  the  return,  to  the  United  States, 
of  Astoria  as  an  American  settlement  captured  during  the  war,  the  ( treaty  of 
Ghent  providing  for  such  surrenders  by  both  nations.  She  arrived  at  Astoria, 
August  19,  1818,  when  Captain  Biddle  again  raised  the  American  flag  at  As- 
toria, it  reassuming  the  name  of  its  distinguished  founder.  The  formal  surrender 
of  the  property  by  the  British  commissioner  and  the  agent  of  the  Northwest 
Company  was  made  October  6,  1818. 

October  20,  1818,  a convention  was  entered  into  for  ten  years,  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  permitting  a joint  occupancy,  by  citizens 
and  subjects  of  both  nations,  of  the  territory  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  In 
March,  1821,  the  Hudson’s  Bay  and  Northwest  Companies,  who  for  many  years 
had  carried  on  such  fierce  opposition  to  each  other  that  hostilities  ensued,  en- 
tered into  a partnership.  With  their  combined  influence,  favorable  legislation 
was  secured  from  the  British  Parliament,  extending  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts 
of  Canada  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  (notwithstanding  the  existence  of  the  foregoing 
treaty  by  which  non-occupancy  by  the  English  Government  was  agreed  to).  De- 
cember 26,  1821,  the  two  companies,  as  a partnership,  obtained  from  the  Brit- 
ish Government  an  exclusive  license  of  trade  in  said  territory  for  21  years.  In 
1824  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  swallowed  up  the  Northwest  Company,  and 
became  sole  owners  of  said  license  of  trade,  and  successors  to  all  the  property 
and  establishments  of  their  former  rivals  the  Northwest  Company. 

In  1824  and  1825,  respectively,  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  by 
treaties  with  Russia,  recognized  54°  40'  north  latitude  as  the  southern  line  of 
Russian  America.  In  1827  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  continued  indefinitely  the  provision  of  joint  occupancy  in  the  treaty 
of  1818,  until  either  party  should  give  twelve  months’  notice  of  desire  to  abro- 
gate. 

From  1824  down  to  1836  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  were  almost  exclu- 
sive possessors  of  the  territory  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  w’ith  here  and 
there  an  occasional  trading-party,  hunter,  or  trapper,  attempting  to  enjoy  their 
doubtful  and  dangerous  avocation.  The  latter  were  generally  employed  by -the 
enterprising  Fur  Companies  of  St.  Louis,  and  but  seldom  extended  their  opera- 
tions as  far  west  and  north  as  what  is  now  Washington  Territory.  The  area  of 
the  present  Territory  of  Washington  may  be  regarded  during  this  period,  and 
even  down  to  1845,  as  under  the  control  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company.  Within  its  boundaries  they  had  established  forts  at  Vancouver, 
Walla  Walla,  Okanagane,  Colville,  Nisqually,  Cowlitz  River,  and,  just  after  the 
abrupt  termination  of  the  negotiations  between  Messrs.  Buchanan  and  Sir  Richard 
Pakenliam  in  1845,  by  instructions  from  London,  a claim  at  Cape  Disappointment 
was  secured.  This  admirable  distribution  of  posts  was  not  only  calculated  to 
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secure  the  trade  of  the  country,  but  to  hold  the  native  tribes  in  subjection ; in 
short,  to  hold  possession  of  the  country. 

In  1834,  the  missionary  settlements  from  the  United  States  commenced, 
and  shortly  afterward  the  American  population  slowly  found  their  way  into 
Oregon,  confining  for  several  years  their  settlements  south  of  the  Columbia. 
True,  two  of  the  three  missionary  stations,  established  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  viz.,  Whitmau’s  at  Waiilatpu  and  that 
of  Messrs.  Eels  and  ‘Walker,  near  the  Spokane  River,  had  been  located  in  what 
is  now  comprised  in  this  Territory.  Xu  1841  the  United-States  Exploring  Ex- 
pedition (Captain  Charles  Wilkes)  surveyed  the  coasts,  bays,  harbors,  and  rivers 
of  this  Territory.  In  1843  Lieutenant  Fremont,  U.  S.  A.,  on  his  second  expe- 
dition, reached  Vancouver,  thereby  connecting  his  first  reconnoissance,  which  had 
only  extended  to  the  South  Pass,  with  the  eastern  terminus  of  Captain  Wilkes’s 
exploration. 

In  October,  1845,  Colonel  M.  T.  Simmons,  with  his  own  and  several  other 
families,  who  had  crossed  the  plains  in  1844,  settled  near  the  head  of  Puget 
Sound,  at  Tumwater,  the  mouth  of  the  Deschutes  River.  This  marks  the  com- 
mencement of  American  settlement  in  what  now  constitutes  Washington  Terri- 
tory. The  Oregon  provisional  government,  formed  July  5,  1843,  had  created 
the  District  of  Vancouver,  embracing  all  the  present  Territory  of  Washington. 
Shortly  subsequent  Lewis  County  was  cut  off,  and  the  name  of  Vancouver 
changed  to  Clark. 

On  the  15th  June,  1846,  the  treaty  ofiimits  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  made  the  49th  parallel,  and  the  middle  of  the  channel  separating 
the  continent  from  Vancouver  Island,  the  northern  boundary  of  the  American 
Oregon.  In  November,  1847,  within  the  limits  of  the  present  Washington, 
while  yet  a part  of  Oregon,  an  atrocious  massacre  was  perpetrated  at  Whit- 
man’s  missionary  station  (Waiilatpu)  not  far  distant  from  the  site  of  the  present 
city  of  Walla  Walla.  Dr.  Whitman  and  wife  and  uine  others  (Americans) 
were  murdered  in  cold  blood  by  a band  of  Cayuse  Indians.  This  led  to  the 
Cayuse  war,  in  which  the  provisional  government  of  Oregon  inflicted  upon  those 
perfidious  wretches  a chastisement  most  richly  deserved,  but  hardly  commen- 
surate with  their  guilt. 

August  14,  1848,  Congress  organized  the  Territory  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  naming  it  Oregon.  The  region  north  of  the  Columbia  River  having- 
attained  sufficient  population  (March  2,  1853),  was  set  apart  as  a separate  Ter- 
ritory, and  denominated  Washington  Territory.  The  act  of  Congress  establish- 
ing this  Territory  ascribed  the  following  boundaries : north,  by  the  treaty  line 
of  1846,  separating  it  from  the  British  possessions;  east,  by  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains : south,  by  the  46th  parallel  to  its  iutersectiou  with  the  Columbia  River, 
and  thence  by  the  channel  of  that  river  to  its  mouth ; and  west,  by  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

[1853.] — The  survey  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  route  from  the  head- 
waters of  the  Mississippi  to  Puget  Sound  by  the  late  Governor  Isaac  J.  Stevens, 
the  then  and  first  governor  of  Washington  Territory,  occupied  the  whole  sum- 
mer and  fall  of  this  year.  September  29th,  proclamation  of  Governor  Stevens 
of  his  entrance  into  the  Territory  and  assumption  of  executive  duties,  dated  at  St. 
Mary’s  village.  November  28th,  executive  proclamation,  fixing  time  of  elec- 
tion, defining  judicial  districts,  and  apportionment  of  districts  for  election  of 
members  of  Legislative  Assembly.  A census  of  the  white  population  was  taken 
this  year  by  J.  Patton  Anderson,  first  United  States  marshal,  which  exhibited 
3,965  inhabitants,  and  1,682  voters. 

[1855.] — Gold  having  been  discovered  on  several  of  the  tributaries  of  the 
Columbia,  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Colville,  miners  from  Oregon  and  Puget  Sound 
rushed  to  the  “ new  diggings.”  The  latter,  mostly  unarmed  (for  treaties  had 
been  concluded  the  spring  before  which  seemed  to  bo  a guaranty  of  the  peace- 
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able  disposition  of  the  Indians),  crossed  the  Cascade  Mountains,  and  passed 
through  the  Yakemi  country.  Several  were  surprised  and  murdered.  United- 
States  Indian  agent  Bolon  was  killed,  and  he  and  his  horse  consumed  by  fire. 
Simultaneously,  outrages  of  similar  character  were  committed  by  Indians  in 
various  regions,  from  the  boundary  of  California  to  the  north  boundary  of  this 
Territory,  indicating  concert  of  action  among  the  Indian  tribes.  The  Indian 
war  of  1855-56  ensued  as  a necessary  consequence  in  Oregon  and  Washington, 
which  was  long  maintained,  almost  exclusively  by  the  people  of  those  Terri- 
tories. At  its  conclusion,  General  Wool,  of  the  United-States  Army,  then  in 
command  of  this  military  division,  was  as  hostile  to  the  authorities  and  popu- 
lation of  this  Territory  as  the  Indians  had  been  when  it  commenced,  and  much 
more  than  he  had  been  against  the  Indians  during  any  of  his  campaigns. 

[1859.] — February  14th,  Congress  admitted  Oregon,  into  the  Union  as  a 
State,  annexing  to  Washington  Territory  all  that  portion  of  Oregon  Territory 
lying  east  of  the  present  east  boundary  of  Oregon,  extending  the  south  and 
southeastern  limits  of  this  Territory  to  the  42d  parallel,  continued  east 
ward  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  embracing  within  it  the  South  Pass,  that 
great  gateway  of  American  immigration  to  the  Pacific  States  and  Territories. 
This  summer  is  also  notable  for  the  San  Juan  Island  emeute,  which  terminated 
peaceably  by  General  Winfield  Scott  entering  into  a temporary  agreement,  con- 
senting to  the  joint  occupancy  of  that  island  by  detachments  of  troops  of  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain.  This  humiliating  condition  of  things  yet 
continues,  and  the  laws  of  Washington  Territory  are  suspended  in  that  portion 
of  its  limits. 

[1863.] — March  30th,  the  act  of  Congress,  establishing  the  Territory  of 
Idaho,  curtailed  its  huge  proportions,  and  reduced  the  Territory  to  its  present 
boundaries.  A reference  to  the  map  will  show  that  this  Territory  embraced  at 
one  time  great  .portions  of  the  Territories  of  Idaho  and  Montana  (as  at  present 
constituted),  including  those  mining  regions,  the  richness  and  apparently  inex- 
haustible yield  of  which  have  attracted  so  much  interest. 

The  present  limits  of  Washington  Territory  are  suggestive  of  and  associated, 
with  matters  of  historic  moment,  intensely  interesting  in  a political  and 
national  point  of  view.  It  embraces  the  identical  territory  the  struggle  for 
which  prolonged  that  memorable  controversy  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  known  as  the  Oregon  question — a contest  continued  at  intervals 
from  1807  until  June  15,  1846.  While  it  is  true  that  both  nations  asserted 
claim  to  the  whole  of  the  territory  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  up  to  the  far- 
famed  54°  40',  yet  the  gist  of  the  controversy,  the  real  bone  of  contention,  the 
turning-point  upon  which  the  matter  finally  hinged,  was  the  territory  south  of 
the  4:9th  parallel,  west  and  north  of  the  Columbia  River.  The  United  States 
had  offered  On  several  occasions,  as  a compromise , the  49th  parallel  westward 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Great  Britain  had  likewise  offered  the  49th  parallel 
westward  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Columbia,  thence  down  that  river  to 
the  Pacific.  Great  Britain  coveted  the  region  north  and  west  of  that  river,  with 
its  free  navigation,  and  exclusive  ownership  of  the  Puget  Sound  Basin.  The 
negotiations  develop  this  fact,  and  its  open  avowal  by  Sir  R.  Pakenham — in 
September,  1844,  in  reply  to  the  able  establishment  of  the  American  claim  to  the 
whole  territory  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  that  “ he,”  Sir  R.  Pakenham,  “ did  not  feel 
authorized  to  enter  into  discussion  respecting  the  territory  north  of  the  49th 
parallel,  which  was  understood  by  the  British  Government  to  form  the  basis  of 
negotiation  on  the  side  of  the  United  States,  as  the  line  of  the  Columbia  formed 
that  on  the  side  of  Great  Britain  ” — at  least  attests  the  fact  that  the  value  of  this 
interesting  region  was  appreciated  by  the  British  negotiator. 

But  the  treaty  of  1846  has  not  settled  the  controversy,  the  boundary 
between  the  two  nations,  and  now  wc  do  not  know  the  northwest  boundary  of 
the  Territory  of  Washington.  The  title  to  San  Juan  Island  and  the  Archi- 
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pelago  de  Haro  is  still  iu  dispute.  A second  treaty  (July  1,  1863)  lias  been 
found  necessary  to  ascertain  the  rights  possessed,  and  the  value  of  the  benefit 
conferred,  by  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  in  enjoying  its  exclusive  trade  and 
occupancy  from  1824  down  to  1846.  The  immense  claim  now  being  urged 
under  the  latter  treaty,  $5,000,000  (a  trifling  proportion  of  which  is  for  estab- 
lishments outside  of  Washington  Territory),  together  with  the  dispute  as  to  the 
sovereignty  of  San  Juan  and  other  islands,  which  so  nearly  provoked  collision 
in  1859,  between  the  British  fleet  and  the  camp  of  the  United-States  Army  on 
San  Juan  Island,  justify  the  statement  that  at  no  time,  since  first  pressed  by 
the  foot  of  white  men,  has  its  Territory  been  exempt  from  a conflict  between 
rival  nations  as  to  rights  of  sovereignty  or  exclusive  possession.  That  Janus- 
faced treaty  of  1846  is  among  its  most  notable  features  of  history.  It  aimed  to 
settle  the  boundary,  but  left  the  seeds  of  future  controversy  by  its  uncertainty. 
Twenty-one  years  have  elapsed,  and  the  boundary  of  tbe  United  States  is  still  unde- 
termined. A portion  of  Washington  Territory  is  subjected  to  that  anomaly  of 
two  nationalities  holding  armed  occupation  as  evidence  of  adverse  claims.  That 
treaty  also  denied  the  claim  of  the  British  Government,  as  such,  south  of  the 
49th  parallel,  yet  resolved  that  great  nation  into  individuals,  and  conferred 
upon  such  individuals,  or  combinations  of  them,  the  privilege  of  absorbing  as 
much  territory  as  they  saw  fit  to  claim  as  possessory  rights,  which  the  United- 
States  Government  bound  itself  to  respect. 
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HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  NEVADA,  INCLUDING  BOUNDARIES, 
POPULATION,  ABORIGINAL  INHABITANTS,  EARLY  SETTLE- 
MENTS, &c. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  POSITION  AND  AREA  OF  THE  STATE. 

The  State  of  Nevada  reaches  from  the  37th  to  the  43d  meridian  west  from 
Washington  (114°  to  120°  west  from  Greenwich),  and,  from  the  point  where  it 
adjoins  Arizona  (near  the  35th),  to  the  42d  degree  of  north  latitude,  being 
bounded  by  Oregon  and  Idaho  on  the  north,  by  Utah  and  Arizona  on  the  east, 
by  Arizona  on  the  south,  and  by  California  on  the  southwest  and  west.  Prior 
to  1866  the  State  extended  no  farther  east  than  the  38th  meridian,  and  no  far- 
ther south  than  the  37th  degree  of  north  latitude,  Congress  that  year  having 
taken  from  Utah  and  added  to  Nevada  one  degree  of  longitude.  A tract  of 
irregular  shape,  covering  an  area  of  some  12,000  square  miles,  lying  between 
California  and  the  Colorado  River,  and  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  37th 
degree  of  north  latitude,  was  at  the  same  time  taken  from  Arizona  and  given  to 
this  State,  which,  with  these  additions,-  has  now  an  area  of  about  112,190  square 
miles,  or  71,800,000  acres,  from  which  about  1,600  square  miles  may  be 
deducted  for  the  area  covered  by  the  water  surface  of  various  small  lakes  within 
its  borders.  In  the  organic  act  creating  the  Territory  of  Nevada,  Congress 
designated  the  dividing  ridge  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  for  the  western  boundary 
thereof,  contingent  on  the  consent  of  California,  which  by  this  arrangement 
would  be  required  to  surrender  a considerable  strip  of  country  lying  within  her 
limits  east  of  the  Sierra,  which,  notwithstanding  much  importunity  on  the  part 
of  her  neighbor,  she  declined  to  do.  In  the  absence  of  any  survey  establishing 
the  boundary  between  these  two  countries  (a  fixed  geographic  line),  much 
uncertainty  prevailed  as  to  its  precise  location,  a circumstance  that  afterward 
led  to  a conflict  of  jurisdiction,  threatening  to  end  in  serious  results.  With  a 
view  to  settling  this  question  and  preventing  further  difficulties,  the  Legislature 
of  California  passed  a law  in  1863,  providing  for  a joint  survey  to  ascertain  and 
adjust  this  boundary ; which,  having  afterward  been  done,  set  the  matter  at 
rest  by  giving  to  that  State  the  greater  part  of  the  territory  in  dispute.  The 
term  Nevada,  signifying  in  Spanish  a heavy  fall  of  snow,  was  adopted  as  a State 
cognomen,  because  of  the  immense  bodies  of  snow  that  fall  on  the  Sierra 
Nevada  range  of  mountains  lying  partly  within  its  limits,  and  bordering  it  for  a 
long  distance  on  the  west,  as  well  as  upon  many  of  the  mountain-chains  in  the 
interior  of  the  State.  Nevada  is  subdivided  into  twelve  counties,  nine  of  which 
were  created  at  the  time  of  its  first  organization  and  three  since.  These  coun- 
ties are  of  verynnequal  dimensions;  the  more  western,  owing  to  their  being  the 
site  of  the  principal  mineral  discoveries,  their  proximity  to  California,  and  other 
favoring  circumstances,  being,  as  a general  thing,  more  populous,  and  conse- 
quently smaller  than  those  situated  farther  in  the  interior. 

POPULATION. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  State,  exclusive  of  Indians,  amounts  to 
about  35,000,  being  somewhat  less  than  it  was  three  or  four  years  ago,  when 
the  population  was  much  swollen  by  speculators,  adventurers,  and  other  tran- 
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sient  persons,  attracted  to  the  country  by  curiosity,  or  the  hope  of  speedy  gain. 
This  decrease  of  inhabitants  is  attributable  chiefly  to  the  diminution  of  this 
class,  and  a considerable  drain  caused  by  emigration  to  the  adjacent  Territories 
of  Idaho  and  Montana,  much  of  which  is  now  making  its  way  back  to  this 
State.  That  it  did  not  largely  consist  of  the  working  population  is  shown  by 
the  advance  of  improvements,  and  the  steady  and  marked  increase  in  the  prod- 
uct of  bullion,  as  well  as  in  the  other  staples  of  the  country  ever  since ; the 
large  quantity  of  land  taken  up,  and  the  number  of  permanent  settlements  made 
thereon,  also  pointing  to  a similar  conclusion.  Of  the  population  accounted 
civilized,  about  three  per  cent,  consists  of  Chinese,  mostly  confined  to  the  cities 
and  larger  towns.  The  people  of  African  lineage  amount  to  two  or  three  hun- 
dred in  the  State,  some  of  them  being  among  its  earliest  residents,  and  nearly 
all  distinguished  for  industry  and  thrift.  Anterior  to  the  summer  of  1859  the 
number  of  white  inhabitants  in  the  region  included  within  the  present  limits  of 
Nevada  did  not  exceed  1,000,  which,  according  to  the  census  taken  in  August, 
1S61,  had  then  been  increased  to  16,367,  the  most  of  whom  were  confined  to 
the  western  margin  of  the  State.  As  nearly  as  can  be  estimated  the  present 
population  is  distributed  as  follows:  Douglas  County  2,000,  Ormsby  3,500, 
Washoe  1,500,  Storey  14,000,  Lyon  2,500,  Churchill  500,  Eoop  500,  Humboldt 
1,500,  Lander  6,000,  Nye  2,000,  Lincoln  500,  and  Esmeralda  2,500. 

Society  here,  as  in  California,  being  gathered  from  every  quarter  of  the 
globe,  bears  a somewhat  cosmopolitan  impress.  Owing  to  the  frequent 
stoppage  of  overland  immigrants,  a rather  larger  proportion  of  the  inhabi- 
tants than  usual  are  native  born  and  originally  from  the  West.  The  Chinese 
reside  mostly  in  the  towns,  the  self-employed  being  chiefly  engaged  as  wood- 
gatherers,  laundry-men,  artisans,  or  traders  with  their  own  people — gambling 
being  the  sole  occupation  of  a considerable  number.  Those  in  the  service  of  the 
Caucasians  are  generally  employed  in  the  more  menial  capacities,  working  for 
about  one-half  the  wages  paid  white  men.  Nearly  the  entire  female  portion  of 
the  population  are  debased  to  the  last  degree.  So  universal  is  the  moral  degra- 
dation of  this  class,  that  it  is  doubtful  whether,  of  the  four  or  five  hundred  Asiatic 
women  in  the  State,  a single  one  could  be  found  of  unquestioned  virtue  ; the  men 
also  being,  for  the  most  part,  much  addicted  to  lasciviousness  and  the  gratification 
of  other  low  desires.  Though  quiet  and  industrious,  showing  but  little  inclina- 
tion to  mingle  with  the  whites,  or  participate  in  the  management  of  public  affairs, 
there  is  a prejudice  entertained  against  this  people  amounting  to  a positive  aversion 
on  the  part  of  almost  every  other  race  ; this  repugnance  being  so  deep-seated 
and  universal  as  to  place  them  in  many  respects  under  the  ban  of  public  senti- 
ment, shutting  them  out  not  only  from  certain  conventional  blit  sometimes  from 
even  graver  privileges — the  Asiatic  often  being  denied  immunities  freely  extended 
to  the  Negro  and  Indian.  These  discriminations  are  not  confined  to  social  life, 
but  affect  business  relations  as  well,  the  testimony  of  these  people  not  being 
admitted  in  legal  evidence  as  against  the  whites.  In  many  of  the  mining  dis- 
tricts of  Nevada  the  Chinese  are  prohibited  by  the  local  laws  from  holding  claims, 
a privilege  never  withheld  from  any  other  race  or  class  of  people. 

ABORIGINES. 

The  aboriginal  races  residing  within  this  State  consist  of  four  principal  tribes, 
or  nations,  to  wit,  the  Washoes,  Pah-Utalis,  Shoshones,  and  Bannocks,  all  marked 
by  strong  similarities  in  their  physical  appearance,  modes  of  life,  social  polity, 
religious  notions,  etc.  Something  like  a division  of  territory,  however,  exists 
among  them,  tho  Washoes  inhabiting  a strip  of  country  along  the  western  margin 
of  the  state,  the  Pah-Utalis  the  balance  of  the  western  and  the  southern,  while 
the  Shoshones  occupy  the  eastern,  and  the  Bannocks  the  extreme  northern 
portion  of  the  State.  Tho  latter,  made  up  in  good  part  of  outcasts  and  renegades 
from  the  tribes  about  them,  are  generally  accounted  more  bloodthirsty  and 
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treacherous  than  their  neighbors,  a reputation  that,  judging  from  their  persist- 
ent hostilities  and  recent  outrages,  seems  well  deserved.  Considering  the  extent 
of  country  over  which  they  are  scattered,  these  tribes  are  not  numerous  ; and 
although  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  their  precise  number,  it  does  not,  perhaps, 
exceed  ten  or  twelve  thousand  in  the  State— a,  portion  of  the  territory  inhabited 
by  them,  or  over  which  they- roam,  lying  outside  its  limits.  The  Waslioes,  as  a 
family,  are  the  fewest;  while  the  Pah-TJtahs  are  the  most  numerous  of  these 
tribes,  which  are  sometimes  further  subdivided  into  bands  or  families,  those 
occupying  a particular  section  of  country  being  distinguished  by  local  names,  as 
the  Toquimas,  Monos,  etc.  As  compared  with  many  barbarous  nations  on  the 
continent,  these  Indians  are  not  remarkably  ferocious  or  warlike,  or  otherwise 
excessively  addicted  to  the  vices  characteristic  of  savage  life,  having,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Bannocks,  offered  no  concerted  opposition  to  the  settlement  of 
their  country  by  the  whites,  and  but  rarely  attacking  in  force  immigrant  parties 
passing  through  it.  Yet,  like  all  savages,  they  are  easily  tempted  to  depredate 
on  their  civilized  neighbors,  sometimes  destroying  property  and  even  life  in  the 
most  wanton  and  cruel  manner,  the  losses  sustained  from  these  attacks  being  in 
the  aggregate  quite  large.  Formerly  intertribal  difficulties  were  common  with 
these  people,  bloody  wars  being  often  waged  between  them,  resulting  in  a sen- 
sible reduction  of  their  numbers.  Dissensions  and  feuds  between  the  minor 
subdivisions  of  the  several  nations  were  also  of  frequent  occurrence.  The  stealing 
of  the  squaws  of  one  class  by  another,  encroachments  upon  neighboring  territory, 
etc.,  being  the  chief  causes  of  these  troubles.  Male  captives  taken  in  war  are 
killed,  women  and  children  reduced  to  slavery.  Since  the  advent  of  the  whites 
into  their  country  these  internal  animosities  seem  to  have  been  suppressed,  or,  at 
least,  have  but  rarely  manifested  themselves  in  a flagrant  manner.  The  large 
and  sudden  influx  of  whites,  caused  by  the  discovery  of  silver,  so  thoroughly 
satisfied  these  tribes  of  the  futility  of  attempting  to  prevent  their  settlement  in 
the  country  that  they  never  combined  to  oppose  it,  contenting  themselves  with 
a few  protests  against  the  destruction  of  their  pine-nut  forests,  the  seeds  of  which 
form  with  them  a staple  comestible,  and  with  an  occasional  act  of  individual  re- 
taliation. The  Indians,  though  wandering  much  and  shifting  from  place  to  place 
for  the  purpose  of  fishing,  hunting,  or  obtaining  other  means  of  subsistence,  have 
still  their  favorite  places  of  abode,  these  being  generally  near  the  lakes  and  streams, 
or  along  the  mountain-dells,  where  wood  and  water  are  of  easy  procurement  and 
more  ready  shelter  is  gained  from  the  winds  and  storms.  In  these  and  similar 
localities  the  winter  is  usually  passed,  the  balance  of  the  year  being  mostly  spent 
in  the  mountains,  where,  during  the  autumn,  they  gather  the  pine-nut,  or  in  the 
valley  and  on  the  plains,  where  they  obtain  a great  variety  of  food.  With  the 
exception  of  a little  corn  and  barley,  and  a few  melons  raised  by  some  of  the 
more  southeastern  tribes,  these  Indians  cultivate  no  lands,  though  sometimes 
irrigating  a species  of  natural  clover  upon  which,  when  young  and  tender,  they 
love  to  feed.  The  culture  of  barley,  but  recently  practised,  and  confined  to  a 
few  small  patches,  is  the  result  of  accident,  this  grain  having  first  sprung  up  from 
some  seed  scattered  by  the  whites  in  the  Pahranagat  region.  The  habit  of  grow- 
ing melons  and  corn  was  derived,  no  doubt,  from  the  natives  farther  south. 
Being  thus  almost  solely  dependent  upon  the  natural  products  of  the  country 
for  sustenance,  these  people,  though  rejecting  nothing,  however  coarse  or  unpal- 
atable, that  will  support  life,  are  sometimes  sorely  pinched  from  want  of  food. 
The  articles  upon  which  they  mainly  rely  for  subsistence  are  pine-nuts,  game,  fish, 
grass-seed,  and  various  kinds  of  roots,  berries,  and  tender  vegetation,  there  being 
scarcely  any  thing  that  grows  out  of  the  ground  or  creeps  upon  its  surface  that 
they  are  too  dainty  to  eat.  Insects,  bugs,  vermin,  and  reptiles  of  every  description, 
with  the  exception  of  a certain  species  of  lizard,  are  by  them  esteemed  wholesome 
and  devoured  with  satisfaction.  When  the  crop  of  pine-nuts  is  abundant,  which 
does  not  happen  every  season,  the  Indian  in  this  region  is  secure  against  famine. 
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This  nut,  having  a thin  tender  shell,  and  being  similar  in  shape  to  a small-sized 
pea-nut,  is  obtained  from  the  cone  of  the  pinon,  a scrubby  species  of  pitch-pine, 
found  in  scattered  groves  on  many  of  the  mountains  of  Nevada.  Its  meat  is  oily, 
tasting  something  like  that  of  the  hickory-nut,  with  a slightly  terehinthine  flavor. 
They  are,  however,  palatable  and  nutritious,  being  relished  alike  by  the  white 
and  the  red  man.  They  are  gathered  by  the  squaws,  who,  in  the  fall  of  the  year, 
provided  with  long,  slender  poles,  beat  the  cones  from  the  limbs,  after  which 
they  are  thrown  in  a heap  and  the  outside  charred  with  fire,  causing  the  lobes 
to  open,  when  the  seeds  are  easily  extracted,  and  after  drying  are  put  away  for 
future  use.  Hares  and  rabbits  ai-e  the  only  kind  of  game  that  are  plentiful  in 
this  part  of  the  Great  Basin.  The  mountain-goat  inhabits  a few  localities,  and 
antelope  are  occasionally  seen  ; the  bear  rarely  or  never.  The  sage-hen  is  the  only 
bird,  except  water-fowl,  upon  which  the  Indian  can  rely  for  game.  Geese,  ducks, 
cranes,  and  pelicans,  are  numerous  about  the  lakes  and  sloughs  at  certain  seasons 
of  the  year,  many  of  them  being  taken  at  these  times  by  the  natives.  The  im- 
plements and  devices  employed  by  these  people  for  capturing  their  prey  consist 
of  fire-arms,  the  bow  and  arrow,  with  a variety  of  nets,  traps,  etc.  Salmon  and 
the  larger  kinds  of  fish  are  speared,  or,  like  the  smaller,  caught  in  weirs,  or  with 
the  hook  and  line,  draining  the  streams  and  other  artifices  sometimes  being  re- 
sorted to  for  this  purpose.  The  habitation  of  the  Nevada  Indian  is  of  the  most 
rude  and  temporary  kind ; his  “ wick-ee-up  ” or  wigwam  consisting,  at  best,  of 
nothing  more  than  a few  willows  bent  into  a conical  shape  and  covered  with 
grass  or  bark.  Oftener  the  only  shelter  of  himself  and  family  is  composed  of  a 
little  brush,  piled  to  the  windward  of  his  camp-fire,  or  such  protection  as  a cliff  or 
tree  may  be  able  to  afford,  His  dress  is  equally  comfortless  and  scanty,  being- 
made  up  in  his  native  state  of  a blanket-like  robe,  constructed  by  sewing  together 
the  skins  of  hares  and  rabbits,  with  moccasins  made  from  deer-skins  or  such  other 
material  as  he  may  he  able  to  obtain.  Recently  such  as  have  most  intercourse 
with  the  whites  are  beginning  to  adopt  the  costume  of  the  latter,  attiring  them- 
selves in  cast-off  clothing,  or  purchasing  new  when  they  have  the  means  for  doing 
so.  The  women  are  shy,  and  in  their  primitive  state  disposed  to  be  chaste,  any 
violation  of  the  conjugal  tie  on  their  part  formerly  subjecting  them  to  the  penalty 
of  death,  and,  although  the  rigor  of  this  law  has  of  late  been  much  relaxed,  it  is 
still  sometimes  enforced  agaiust  offenders.  Both  the  men  and  women  are,  as  a 
general  thing,  deep-chested  and  well  built,  with  the  exception  of  their  limbs, 
which,  both  arms  and  legs,  are  usually  small.  The  adult  males  have  an  average 
height  of  about  five  and  a half  feet,  the  females  being  from  six  to  eight  inches  short- 
er. The  latter,  as  among  the  most  savage  races,  are  the  drudges  of  all  work,  hav- 
ing to  perform  most  of  the  labor  requisite  to  procure  a living  both  for  themselves 
and  their  children,  as  well  as  for  the  men.  Both  sexes  are  filthy  in  their  persons, 
and,  as  they  grow  old,  sometimes  become  extremely  ugly — this  being  especially 
the  case  with  the  women.  These  people,  without  having  any  creed  or  elaborate 
system  of  religion,  believe  in  a Supreme  Being,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and 
different  conditions  of  happiness  hereafter,  dependent  on  man’s  actions  in  this 
state  of  existence.  They  have  neither  priests  nor  “ medicine-men,”  or  at  least 
no  class  set  apart  for  the  exclusive  practice  of  these  callings.  Feasts,  or  pow-wows, 
partaking  apparently  of  both  a religious  and  convivial  character,  are  common,  eat- 
ing, dancing,  and  a variety  of  ceremonies  being  practised  on  these  occasions.  In 
disposing  of  the  dead,  both  cremation  and  burial  are  resorted  to,  the  latter  being 
most  in  vogue.  On  the  death  of  relatives,  the  women  set  up  a dismal  wail,  in 
which  the  children  and  men  sometimes  join,  the  same  being  continued  for  days 
and  uights  together.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  apparent  anguish  experienced  by 
these  poor  creatures,  or  surpass  in  plaintive  tenderness  the  cries  uttered  on  these 
occasions  of  sorrow.  These  tribes  have  chiefs  both  for  war  and  council,  these 
offices  being  in  part  hereditary  and  in  part  conferred  as  the  rewards  of  personal 
merit.  Being  without  property  or  any  complicated  system  of  government,  they 
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have  few  laws,  all  questions  of  moment  being  settled  by  the  chiefs  or  the  people 
in  council.  Gross  offenders  are  tabooed  or  put  to  death  by  a general  decree  of 
the  tribe  to  which  they  belong.  Polygamy,  without  being  common,  is  tolerated 
and  occasionally  practised  by  the  leading  men,  none  of  whom,  however,  are  apt 
to  have  more  than  two  wives.  The  marriage  rite  is  a simple  affair,  consisting  of 
a mere  agreement  between  the  pai-ties,  and  not  considered  particularly  binding 
on  the  part  of  the  husband,  who  is  at  liberty  to  dissolve  the  alliance  when  he 
chooses.  The  women  are  not  fruitful,  their  progeny  rarely  exceeding  -five  or  six 
in  number.  The  only  domestic  animal  owned  by  these  Indians  is  the  horse  or 
the  dog.  Of  the  former  they  have  but  few,  while  the  latter  are  numerous,  and  of  a 
very  worthless  species,  being  apparently  a cross  between  some  degenerate 
species  of  the  canine  race  and  the  coyote.  How  these  wretched  curs  manage  to 
beep  life  in  them  is  a mystery.  But  the  dog,  like  his  master,  is  not  at  all  dainty, 
devouring  such  garbage  as  the  latter  may  refuse,  and  in  extremities  prolonging 
life  by  feeding  upon  any  fecal  matter  he  may  come  across.  When  nothing  better 
offers,  the  squaws  grind  up  the  seed  of  the  artemisia  and  give  it  to  these  animals, 
for  which,  miserable  and  useless  as  they  are,  they  cherish  a great  affection. 
The  Indian’s  horse  fares  no  better  than  his  dog,  being  always  backsore,  over- 
burdened, and  starved  to  the  point  of  emaciation.  These  animals  are  not  used 
for  draught — only  for  riding  and  packing,  the  latter  being  a service  they  are 
obliged  to  share  in  common  with  the  women. 

Many  of  the  Nevada  Indians  residing  in  the  vicinity  of  mining-camps  and 
the  larger  settlements  are  beginning  to  be  employed  by  the  whites,  their  services 
in  a variety  of  capacities  being  found  very  useful.  Where  a suitable  opportunity 
offers  they  are  not  unwilling  to  work,  many  of  them  performing  certain  kinds 
of  unskilled  labor  nearly  as  well  as  the  whites.  In  the  towns  the  men  find  em- 
ployment wheeling  and  shovelling  dirt,  chopping  wood,  carrying  water,  etc. ; the 
younger  and  more  intelligent  of  the  squaws  making  fair  wages  at  washing, 
while  both  sexes  engage  in  packing  in  fuel  on  their  backs,  for  which  they  always 
find  a ready  market.  As  a prospector  the  Indian  is  very  expert,  the  miners  often 
securing  his  aid  when  going  out  on  a tour  of  exploration  ; some  of  the  most 
valuable  mineral  discoveries  in  southeastern  Nevada  having  been  made  by  Indians 
in  the  service  of  the  whites.  They  are  also  adroit  assorters  of  ore,  having  a 
quick  eye  to  detect  the  differences  in  quality,  for  which  reason  some  of  them  are 
employed  by  the  mill-men  for  this  purpose.  Upon  the  farms  also,  especially  in 
the  harvest-fields,  many  of  them  prove  acceptable  hands ; their  wages  in  these 
several  callings  averaging  about  one-third  those  paid  white  laborers.  The 
natural  improvidence  of  the  Indian  prevents  his  laying  up  money  or  accumulating 
property,  while  he  is  prone  to  abandon  work  on  the  most  trivial  pretext.  The 
acquisition  of  a few  dollars  fills  him  with  a sense  of  independence,  besides  being- 
apt  to  awaken  his  natural  passion  for  gambling,  a vice  to  which  he  is  much  ad- 
dicted, and  in  the  gratification  of  which  he  will  sometimes  stake  his  last  remnant 
of  clothing.  Latterly  cards  are  his  chief  implements,  though  not  without  native 
devices  for  conducting  these  games  of  hazard.  Toward  the  Chinese  the  Indians 
on  this  coast  everywhere  manifest  a supreme  contempt,  regarding  them  as  desti- 
tute of  the  virtues  peculiar  to  either  the  white  or  the  red  man,  and  often,  in  inferior 
numbers,  despoiling  these  pusillanimous  people  with  impunity.  There  is,  however, 
an  additional  reason  for  this  enmity — the  Chinaman,  who  seeks  the  same  callings 
with  the  Indian,  often  underworking  the  latter,  and  thus  becoming  his  keenest 
competitor  in  an  industrial  point  of  view. 

Since  mixing  with  the  whites,  these  Indians,  contracting  the  diseases  incident 
to  such  intercourse,  have  rapidly  diminished  in  numbers,  indicating  the  near  ap- 
proach of  the  time  when,  as  a race,  they  must  suffer  final  extinction.  The  only 
thing  that  could  long  postpone  this  inevitable  result  would  be  their  collection 
upon  reservations,  there  to  be  trained  to  habits  of  industry  and  instructed  in  the 
arts  of  civilized  life.  Their  more  thorough  domestication  might  even  tend  to 
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ameliorate  their  condition  and  delay  the  period  of  their  extermination  as  a peo- 
ple. Two  extensive  reservations,  well  adapted  to  the  purpose,  have  already 
been  set  apart  in  this  State  for  their  use — the  one  being  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Walker  River,  and  the  other  on  the  Tucker,  at  the  point  where  it  debouches  into 
Pyramid  Lake.  These  places  have  been  made  the  resort  of  large  bands  of  Pah- 
Utahs,  but,  owing  to  a want  of  sufficient  means,  no  efficient  and  systematic  meas- 
ures have  yet  been  adopted  for  supplying  them  with  implements,  or  instructing 
them  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil ; and  since  a small  appropriation,  properly 
administered,  would  suffice  for  this  purpose,  it  might  be  good  policy  for  the  Gen- 
eral Government  to  provide  accordingly.  With  a little  aid  at  the  outset  these 
reservations,  now  useless,  would  soon  become  the  homes  of  a large  and  self-sus- 
taining population,  inasmuch  as  these  Indians,  besides  having  a natural  aptitude 
for  the  business  of  forming,  will  appreciate  the  advantages  that  would  be  likely 
to  accrue  to  them  from  possessing  these  lands  and  earning  their  own  livelihood. 
At  present  all  the  tribes  in  this  State,  except  the  Bannocks,  are  peacefully  inclined, 
and  even  anxious  for  more  intimate  and  friendly  relations  with  the  whites — a 
disposition  that  might  be  availed  of  to  the  benefit  of  both  races,  improving  the 
moral  and  physical  condition  of  the  Indian,  and  nourishing  a much-needed  ele- 
ment of  cheap  labor  in  the  country.  The  Bannocks,  always  a thieving  and 
vindictive  tribe,  killing  immigrants,  and  causing  northern  miners  and  settlers  a 
great  deal  of  trouble,  have  of  late  manifested  their  murderous  propensities  in  a 
manner  that  has  aroused  general  indignation,  and  impressed  the  popular  mind 
with  the  necessity  for  their  utter  destruction.  Owing  to  the  determined  and 
persistent  hostilities  of  these  savages,  Government  has  been  compelled  to  keep  a 
considerable  force,  composed  of  small  detachments  of  troops,  stationed  at  differ- 
ent points  along  the  northwestern  frontier  of  the  State,  for  the  double  purpose  of 
protecting  the  settlers  in  that  region,  and  parties  passing  through  it  to  southern 
Oregon,  Idaho,  and  Montana.  In  numerous  conflicts  had  between  the  regular 
and  volunteer  soldiery  and  these  Indians,  many  of  the  latter  have  been  slain, 
without  sensibly  diminishing  their  numbers  or  at  all  abating  their  animosity, 
rendering  the  adoption  of  a more  rigorous  policy  toward  them  necessary. 

EARLY  HISTORY  AND  SETTLEMENT  OF  NEVADA. 

At  the  time  the  territory  now  constituting  the  State  of  Nevada  was  acquired 
from  Mexico,  there  were  no  white  inhabitants  within  its  limits;  the  sole  occu- 
pants of  this  region  prior  to  that  event  consisting  of  the  aboriginal  races,  among 
whom  even  the  Jesuit  fathers,  with  all  their  zeal  and  self-denying  toil,  appear 
never  to  have  extended  their  labors.  Not  a mission  had  then  by  them  been 
planted  so  far  north  at  any  point  east  of  the  Snowy  Mountains.  A few  trappers 
and  Indian  traders  had  pursued  their  vocations  along  the  streams  or  about  the 
sinks  and  sloughs,  some  small  companies  of  immigrants  had  passed  over,  and 
several  exploring  parties  in  the  service  of  the  Government  had  flitted  across  these 
solitary  wastes,  but  not  even  the  most  adventurous  and  hardy  white  man  had 
ever  presumed  to  take  up  his  abode  within  their  gloomy  precincts.  Auterior  to 
the  acquisition  of  this  region  by  our  Government,  Fremont  had  penetrated  vari- 
ous parts  of  it,  this  indefatigable  explorer,  in  connection  with  Stanbury,  Beck- 
with, Simpson,  and  others,  having  afterward  crossed  it  by  different  routes  while 
prosecuting  their  surveys  for  a railroad  from  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean  ; and  although  the  labors  of  these  men,  chiefly  directed  by  observations 
on  the  topography  and  other  physical  features  of  the  country,  shed  much  light 
upon  these  points,  they  failed  to  impart  any  great  amount  of  knowledge  as  to  its 
mineral  wealth  orgcncral  fitness  for  the  abode  of  enlightened  man.  Of  the  hard- 
ships, losses,  and  sufferings  of  the  immigrants  who  crossed  the  great  interior 
basin  of  Utah  at  an  early  day — of  their  struggles  with  the  elements,  and  contests 
with  the  Indians — their  hunger,  thirst,  and  toil — but  little  has  been  recorded. 
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Planting  no  settlements  and  leaving  no  monuments  behind  them,  the  sacrifices 
and  labors  of  this  vanguard  of  a better  civilization  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific 
have  failed  to  be  fully  appreciated,  because  not  generally  understood.  The  most 
of  them,  however,  having  attained  the  objects  of  their  enterprise  in  crossing  the 
continent,  feel  too  well  satisfied  with  their  subsequent  good  fortune  to  repine  at 
the  public  forgetfulness  of  the  services  they  rendered  their  country  and  the  world. 
Of  all  the  suffering  endured  by  these  pioneers  of  the  Far  West  the  most  signal 
and  appalling  were  those  encountered  by  a company  of  immigrants  known  as  the 
Dormer  party,  who,  coming  mostly  from  Illinois  and  Missouri,  crossed  the  plains 
in  the  summer  of  1846.  Ignorant  of  theeountry,  and  attempting  to  reach  Cali- 
fornia by  a near  route,  they  were  so  retarded  that  they  failed  to  arrive  at  the 
foot  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  until  late  in  November.  There,  while  encamped  at  a 
considerable  elevation  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  mountains,  they  were  over- 
taken by  a premature  and  terrible  storm,  the  snow  falling  in  the  course  of  a few 
days  to  the  depth  of  10  or  12  feet,  burying  up  not  only  themselves  and  wagons, 
but  also  their  stock,  which  they  had  inconsiderately  suffered  to  stray  away — a 
fatal  oversight,  inasmuch  as  it  cut  off  the  only  means  left  for  the  prolongation  of 
their  lives.  The  scanty  stock  of  provisions  brought  with  them  being  soon  ex- 
hausted, these  most  unfortunate  beings  had  no  resource  left  but  to  feed  upon  the 
bodies  of  such  of  their  companions  as  had  died — two  of  their  Indian  guides  hav- 
ing previously  been  slain  and  devoured.  After  a time,  some  of  the  stronger  and 
more  resolute  of  the  party,  taking  advantage  of  a return  of  pleasant  weather, 
pushed  their  way  over  the  mountains,  and,  arriving  at  Sutter’s  Fort,  made  known 
the  deplorable  situation  of  their  companions,  to  whose  aid  a relief  party  was  at 
once  dispatched.  On  their  reaching  the  tragic  spot,  since  known  as  “ Starva- 
tion Camp,”  a scene  of  indescribable  horror  presented  itself  to  their  view.  Of 
the  eighty  persons  who  originally  composed  the  company,  thirty-six — twenty- 
eight  males  and  eight  females — had  perished,  their  bones  and  such  fragments  of 
their  bodies  as  had  not  been  devoured  being  scattered  around.  The  survivors, 
lean  and  ghastly,  appeared  ferocious  or  idiotic,  according  as  their  sufferings  had 
severally  affected  them.  Some  were  overcome  with  emotions  of  gratitude  and  joy, 
while  others,  gloomy  and  taciturn,  rejected  the  food  that  was  brought  them, 
ghoul-like,  preferring  the  cannibalistic  fare  upon  which  they  subsisted  so  long. 
AU  of  them,  however,  with  the  exception  of  three,  were  removed,  the  most  of 
them  reaching  California  in  safety.  Of  those  left  behind,  two,  Jacob  Donner 
and  Louis  Keisbury,  were  too  weak  to  travel ; while  the  third,  Mrs.  Donner, 
though  strong,  and  able  to  make  the  journey,  remained  from  choice,  preferring 
death  to  the  abandoning  of  her  husband  while  yet  alive.  No  remonstrance  could 
shake  her  purpose,  wherefore  this  heroic  woman,  haying  taken  a sad  farewell  of 
her  children,  of  whom  she  had  several,  resigned  herself  to  her  fate,  while  the 
relief  party,  unable  to  tarry,  as  the  threatening  storms  were  again  gathering  on 
the  Sierra,  having  left  what  little  provisions  they  could  spare,  hastened  away. 
About  the  middle  of  April,  nearly  two  months  later,  another  expedition,  having 
been  sent  out  from  California  to  ascertain  the  fate  of  the  miserable  beings  left 
behind,  found  Keisbury  still  alive,  he  having  preserved  his  existence  by  feeding 
upon  the  bodies  of  his  two  less  fortunate  companions.  Donner  had  died  soon 
after  the  departure  of  the  first  relief  party,  and  his  wife,  famished  and  exhausted, 
a few  days  later.  Keisbury  was  suspected  of  having  put  an  end  to  the  woman 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  her  flesh  before  it  became  emaciated  by  famine.  He 
was,  however,  on  a subsequent  trial,  acquitted  of  this  charge.  Although  the  oc- 
currences here  related  did  not  take  place  within  the  actual  limits  of  Nevada,  the 
locality  is  very  near  its  western  boundary,  and,  being  wholly  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Sierra,  may  justly  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  history  of  this  State. 

The  earliest  permanent  settlers  in  western  Htah  were  Mormons,  who,  dur- 
ing the  year  1848,  first  located  in  Carson  Valley  at  Genoa,  which  place  from  this 
circumstance  continued  for  some  time  thereafter  to  be  known  as  the  Mormon 
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Station.  The  following,  and  for  three  or  four  successive  years,  further  settle 
ments  were  made  by  these  people,  several  families  locating  in  Eagle  and 
Washoe  Valleys,  some  of  them  on  the  present  sites  of  Carson  City  and  Frank- 
town.  Their  number  afterward  gradually  increased  to  two  or  three  hundred, 
some  of  them  having  been  induced,  while  on  their  way  to  California,  to  settle 
here  by  the  beauty  and  excellence  of  the  valleys ; and  others  coming  in  pursu- 
ance of  instructions  from  their  superiors  at  Salt  Lake,  whose  policy  it  was  to 
secure  and  colonize  as  speedily  as  possible  all  the  choice  spots  within  the  rim 
of  the  Great  Basin,  with  a view  to  prevent  their  settlement  by  Gentiles , as  they 
impudently  styled  all  opponents  of  their  creed.  The  rapid  population  of  the 
Pacific  coast,  by  reason  of  the  California  gold  discovery  in  1848,  threatening  to 
thwart  the  colonization  schemes  of  the  Mormons,  exposing  the  adherents  of  that 
faith  to  annoyance  and  contempt,  they  held  themselves  aloof  from  the  Gentile 
world,  and,  leading  to  their  religious  demoralization  where  they  failed  to  do  so, 
caused  the  controlling  powers  to  issue  an  edict  in  1855,  commanding  their  fol- 
lowers in  these  distant  precincts  to  forsake  the  same  and  repair  to  Salt  Lake. 
In  obedience  to  this  mandate,  most  of  those  who  had  built  for  themselves  pleas- 
ant and  comfortable  homes  in  the  fertile  and  secluded  valleys  of  western  Utah, 
sacrificing  their  property  and  possessions  for  a mere  pittance,  or  abandoning 
them  altogether,  departed  with  such  trifling  effects  as  they  could  carry  on  their 
wagons  for  the  central  settlement,  more  than  600  miles  distant  over  the  moun- 
tains and  deserts.  Finding  upon  their  arrival  there  how  much  they  had  been 
deceived,  and  disgusted  with  the  impositions  afterward  practised  upon  them,  a 
portion  of  these  people,  dispirited  and  impoverished,  returned  after  a few  years 
to  Carson  Valley,  some  building  new  and  others  reoccupying  their  former  habi- 
tations. In  the  summer  of  1S49  a party  of  immigrants  journeying  toward  Cali- 
fornia, having  discovered  an  auriferous  bar  on  the  flat  at  the  mouth  of  Gold 
Canon,  near  where  the  town  of  Dayton  now  stands,  were  induced  to  stop  here 
and  engage  in  gold-washing,  the  diggings  paying  from  10  to  15  dollars  per 
day  to  the  hand,  very  nearly  what  was  then  considered  California  wages.  To 
their  number  others  coming  overland  were  added  every  year  thereafter,  which, 
with  some  traders,  adventurers,  and  miners  drawn  from  California,  served  to 
swell  the  population  of  “ the  Eastern  Slope,”  as  this  section  of  Utah  was  then 
called,  to  something  over  a thousand  souls  at  the  period  of  the  silver  discovery, 
made  in  the  summer  of  1859.  Of  this  number  one-fourth,  perhaps,  were 
engaged  in  mining,  the  balance  being  farmers,  traders,  herdsmen,  etc.  But 
little  land  was  at  that  time  enclosed  or  cultivated,  the  most  done  in  the  way  of 
farming  being  hay-cutting,  and  the  raising  of  a few  vegetables,  the  population 
depending  on  California  chiefly  for  their  flour,  and  other  staples  of  provision,  as 
well  as  for  clothing,  hardware,  etc.,  except  in  so  far  as  these  supplies  could  be 
obtained  from  the  overland  immigration.  For  the  business  of  procuring  and 
raising,  stock  “the  Eastern  Slope”  afforded  many  advantages  and  facilities. 
The  valleys  abounded  in  good  water  and  grass,  and  the  climate  was  sufficiently 
mild  to  enable  animals  to  get  through  the  winter  without  fodder  or  shelter, 
while  the  immigrants  arriving  across  the  plains  with  their  working  horses  and 
cattle,  and  often  even  their  loose  stock,  worn  out  and  impoverished,  were  ready 
to  dispose  of  the  same  on  easy  terms  to  the  herders  and  traders,  selling  them  for 
a trifle,  or  exchanging  them  for  fresh  animals,  to  enable  them  to  continue  their 
journey,  or  for  provisions  and  such  other  commodities  as  they  stood  in  need  of. 
Some  seasons  a great  deal  of  stock,  together  with  wagons  and  other  property, 
was  abandoned  by  the  immigrants  in  Carson  Valley,  or  more  frequently  on  the 
deserts  beyond,  the  owners  being  unable  to  get  it  any  farther.  In  such  cases 
this  property  would  be  appropriated  by  the  settlers,  traders,  and  others,  who 
made  a business  of  gathering  it  up,  going  sometimes  far  out  upon  the  desert  for 
this  purpose.  The  stock  so  collected,  having  under  careful  treatment  recuper- 
ated, was  either  taken  to  California  for  a market,  or  kept  to  swell  the  herds  of 
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the  early  settler,  •which  often  became  numerous,  and  in  some  cases  very  large. 
From  the  year  1850  to  1860  parties  were  in  the  habit  of  leaving  California, 
every  summer,  and  crossing  the  Sierra  with  small  pack-trains  loaded  with  flour, 
bacoD,  and  other  provisions,  for  the  purpose  of  selling  the  same  to  the  incom- 
ing immigrants,  or  bartering  them  for  stock,  which,  consisting  mainly  of  choice 
American  horses,  cows,  and  oxen,  was  in  great  demand  in  California,  selling 
there  readily,  how(?v£r^hin  in  flesh,  for  high  prices.  It  was  the  habit  of  these 
traders  to  proceed  to  Carson  Valley,  or  points  still  farther  east,  and,  meeting  there 
the  westward-bound  immigrants,  themselves  often  out  of  provisions,  and  their 
stock  reduced  to  skeletons,  obtain  the  pick  of  their  flocks  and  teams  on  almost 
any  terms  they  might  see  fit  to  propose.  Apart  from  the  political  incidents 
hereinafter  related,  but  little  of  an  eventful  character  transpired  in  connection 
with  the  early  history  of  this  region.  The  Mormons,  who  from  the  first  had 
been  a disturbing  element  in  the  community,  continued  to  be  a source  of  cease- 
less disquietude,  until  western  Utah  was  created  into  a separate  Territory, 
whereby  they  were  deprived  of  further  political  power.  With  the  usurpations 
and  outrages  complained  of  by  the  Gentile  population,  the  resident  Mormons 
had  little  to  do,  they  being  themselves,  for  the  most  part,  in  bad  standing  with 
the  ruling  priesthood  at  Salt  Lake,  because  of  their  contumacy  in  refusing  to 
tarry  at  that  place,  and  for  their  persistence  in  rejecting  polygamy  and  other 
dogmas  of  the  prelacy.  Still  they  continued  to  be  objects  of  aversion  and  dis- 
trust among  their  neighbors,  who  could  neither  forgive  them  for  the  acts  of 
their  rulers  nor  wholly  suppress  the  prejudice  excited  by  the  very  name  they 
bore.  Prior  to  the  separation  mentioned,  the  Mormons  had  entire  political 
control  of  the  country,  making  all  laws  and  electing  or  appointing  all  subordi- 
nate public  officers — a condition  of  things  that  naturally  chafed  their  opponents 
a good  deal,  and  sometimes  furnished  just  grounds  of  complaint.  Laws, 
obscure,  partial,  and  unjust,  often  in  contravention  of  the  organic  act  and 
obnoxious  to  the  moral  sense  of  the  community,  were  passed.  Franchises  were 
granted  to  the . adherents  of  the  church,  while  withheld  from  other  and  equally 
worthy  applicants.  Judicial  and  other  offices  were  filled  by  persons  illy  quali- 
fied for  the  position,  and  unlimited  jurisdiction  was  conferred  upon  inferior 
courts.  Petty  officials  were  sometimes  invested  with  almost  absolute  power ; 
trial  by  jury  was  virtually  abolished;  and,  as  if  bent  on  entirely  defeating  the 
administration  of  justice,  and  destroying  the  very  machinery  of  municipal  gov- 
ernment, the  county  of  Carson,  covering  nearly  the  whole  of  western  Utah,  was 
for  the  second  time  dismembered,  and  its  records  removed  to  Salt  Lake.  These 
proceedings,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  greatly  exasperated  the  anti-Mormon 
party,  who,  in  denouncing  the  oligarchy  at  headquarters,  abated  nothing  of 
their  enmity  toward  such  of  their  followers  as  resided  among  them. 

Meantime  certain  local  matters  had  led  to  dissensions  among  the  Gentile 
portion  of  the  settlers  themselves,  whereby  the  Mormons,  or  “ Saints,’*  as  they 
styled  themselves,  from  sympathizing  with  the  weaker  party,  became  still  fur- 
ther the  objects  of  popular  dislike — a feeling  that  did  not  cease  to  influence  local 
affairs,  until  the  large  influx  of  population  incident  to  the  discovery  of  the  silver- 
mines  occurred.  The  following  extract  from  a sketch  of  this  region,  published 
in  1862,  illustrates  the  nature  and  causes  of  the  disagreements  above  alluded  to  : 

“ For  a long  time  Carson  Valley  had  served  as  a refuge  and  hiding-place  for 
certain  disreputable  parties  engaged  in  running  off  strayed  and  stolen  stock 
from  California.  Owing  to  its  remote  and  at  that  day  almost  inaccessible  situ- 
ation, it  afforded  a safe  retreat  to  these  depredators,  the  owners  of  the  property 
scarcely  ever  making  pursuit.  After  resting  and  feeding  for  a few  days,  this 
stock  was  driven  thence  to  Salt  Lake,  generally  by  obscure  routes  well  known 
to  the  Mormons,  who  frequently  took  a hand  in  this  business,  or,  being  herded 
for  a time  in  some  of  the  valleys  about  Carson,  it  was  afterward  disposed  of  to 
the  traders  coming  in,  or  driven  into  California  at  remote  points  and  sold. 
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This  same  class  did  not  scruple  in  like  manner  to  prej’  upon  the  overland  immi- 
grants, picking  up  such  cattle  as  had  strayed  from  camp,  or  through  weakness 
fallen  behind,  or,  where  opportunity  offered,  stealing  them  outright.  These 
dishonest  practices  were  not  engaged  in  by  the  actual  residents  of  the  valley, 
who  sought  as  far  as  possible  to  suppress  and  discourage  them,  being,  as  a gen- 
eneral  thing,  an  honest  and  honorable  class  of  men,  though  not  remarkable  for 
industry  and  thrift.  To  this  latter  remark,  however,  there  were  exceptions,  a 
considerable  number  of  these  people  being  hard-working,  enterprising,  and  well 
to  do  in  the  world. 

“ For  years  these  outrages  had  been  going  on  with  impunity,  to  the  great  scan- 
dal of  the  old  settlers,  when  at  length  they  culminated  in  one  of  unusual  atrocity, 
and  which,  being  attended  by  circumstances  of  both  pillage  and  murder,  aroused 
the  entire  community  and  brought  dowu  upon  the  perpetrators  deserved  and 
summary  punishment.” 

This  punishment  consisted  in  the  trial  and  execution  of  two  of  these  supposed 
offenders  by  a “ Vigilance  Committee,”  and  the  banishment  of  others  suspected 
of  crimes  from  the  country,  a movement  that,  failing  to  secure  the  approval  of 
the  entire  body  of  the  people,  led  to  bickeriugs  and  factions  that  kept  them  in  a 
constant  turmoil,  resulting  sometimes  in  personal  collisions  and  bloody  strifes. 

Prior  to  the  discovery  of  the  Comstock  mines,  there  were  but  few  mechanical 
and  no  manufacturing  establishments  in  western  Utah  ; three  saw  and  two  flour 
mills,  with  about  an  equal  number  of  blacksmith  and  wagon  shops,  comprising 
every  thing  ranking  in  this  line  of  industry.  These  mills  were  all  driven  by 
water,  and  were  mostly  of  limited  capacity.  Up  to  this  time  no  roads  or  bridges 
had  been  built,  as  indeed  scarcely  any  were  needed,  the  country  being  nearly 
everywhere  easily  traversed  with  wagons,  and  the  streams  mostly  fordable,  ex- 
cept a few  at  high  stages  of  water.  Of  public  edifices  it  can  hardly  be  said  there 
were  any,  some  two  or  three  small  school-houses  affording  all  needed  accommo- 
dation for  educational  and  religious  purposes.  The  wealth  of  the  inhabitants, 
consisting  chiefly  of  their  horses  and  cattle,  was  not  large  ; and,  as  most  of  them 
graduated  their  wants  by  their  means,  they  were  enabled  to  subsist  almost  wholly 
on  the  product  of  their  flocks  and  the  small  tracts  of  lands  they  cultivated.  Be- 
fore the  year  1859  no  systematic  or  extended  effort  had  been  made  toward 
building  or  improving  a wagon-road  over  the  Sierra  Nevada  lying  between  Utah 
and  California.  That  year  a road  starting  from  Placerville  was  surveyed,  aud 
partly  built  up  the  South  Fork  of  the  American  River,  under  an  appropriation 
made  by  the  Legislature  of  California,  aided  by  contributions  from  the  counties 
of  Sacramento  and  Eldorado.  The  improved  portion  of  this  road,  however, 
and  that  but  partially  completed,  extended  no  farther  than  the  base  of  the  main 
Sierra,  the  point  where  the  greatest  difficulties  began  in  crossing  that  range  of 
mountains.  The  next  year  several  wagon-roads  leading  from  different  points  in 
California  were  begun,  the  most  of  which,  having  afterward  been  completed, 
afford  easy  transit  for  loaded  teams  across  the  Sierra.  Over  two  of  these  thor- 
oughfares, the  one  known  as  the  Placerville  and  the  other  as  the  Donner  Lake, 
route,  daily  lines  of  stages  are  now  running,  while  tri-and  semi-weekly  lines  pass 
over  several  others.  Some  of  these  roads,  after  crossing  the  main  mountain-ridge 
by  a principal  trunk,  have  numerous  branches  diverging  on  either  side,  affording 
ample  facilities  for  communicating  with  the  adjacent  country.  The  aggregate 
cost  of  these  improvements  has  amounted  to  considerably  over  a million  of 
dollars,  the  sums  expended  on  the  Placerville  route  alone  making  a total  of  more 
than  half  that  amount.  They  are  nearly  all  the  work  of  private  enterprise,  having 
been  built  and  still  being  maintained  as  toll-roads.  Several  of  them  have  proved 
sources  of  great  profit  to  the  proprietors,  while  others  have  been  financial  failures, 
their  revenues  being  insufficient  or  barely  enough  to  keep  them  in  repair.  Yet 
even  the  building  of  these  has  in  some  cases  couferrcd  much  benefit  upon  the 
public  at  large. 
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Before  the  inauguration  of  the  silver-mining  era,  in  1859,  there  were  no 
towns  of  magnitude  in  this  part  of  Utah  Territory — Genoa,  the  largest  place,  not 
containing  over  two  hundred  inhabitants,  while  Carson  City,  the  next  in  size, 
had  a still  smaller  number.  Besides  these,  Chinatown,  Johnstown,  and  Gold 
Hill,  mining-camps,  and  Mottsville  and  Franktown,  agricultural  hamlets,  were 
the  only  places  deserving  even  the  name  of  villages.  Upon  the  discovery  of  the 
silver-mines,  population  rapidly  increased,  and  a great  number  of  towns  were 
laid  out,  a few  of  which  were  speedily  built  up,  Virginia  City  taking  the  lead, 
while  Carson,  also  a place  of  quick  growth,  followed  up  at  a slower  pace.  After 
these,  and  during  the  next  three  or  four  years,  Silver  City,  Gold  Hill,  Aurora, 
Dayton,  Ophir,  Austin,  Genoa,  Empire,  and  Washoe  Cities,  gradually  expanded 
into  active  towns;  several  camps  in  the  Humboldt  region  and  elsewhere  having- 
meantime  grown  into  considerable  villages,  the  most  of  them  to  experience  a 
short-lived  prosperity  and  afterward  decline.  Many  other  towns  were  projected 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  but  being  too  far  in  advance  of  mineral  develop- 
ment, few  of  them  ever  attained  to  any  size.  The  winter  of  1859-’60  being 
unusually  rigorous,  the  pioneer  settlers  in  Washoe  (as  the  country,  upon  the  dis- 
covery of  silver,  came  to  be  called)  suffered  many  deprivations  and  discomforts, 
provisions  being  scarce,  and  their  habitations,  hastily  constructed  of  the  most 
rude  and  flimsy  material,  affording  them  but  inadequate  protection  against  the 
inclement  weather.  There  was  also  such  an  insufficiency  of  fodder  that  more 
than  one-third  of  the  stock  in  the  country  perished  from  starvation  and  cold 
before  the  month  of  May  of  the  latter  year,  the  little  hay  gathered  the  preceding 
summer  being  early  consumed  by  the  demand  that  had  so  suddenly  sprung  up. 
Many  of  the  farmers  and  herdsmen  suffered  severely  from  this  cause,  losing  not 
only  their  young  stock  and  that  intended  for  the  shambles,  but  also  many  cows, 
horses,  and  work-cattle. 

Early  in  the  month  of  May,  1860,  four  white  men,  stopping  at  Williams 
Station,  on  the  lower  Carson  River,  were  murdered,  while  asleep,  by  a small  party 
of  Indiaus.  This  bloody  act,  though  provoked  by  gross  outrages  previously  com- 
mitted against  the  savages  by  the  proprietors  of  the  place,  all  but  one  of  whom 
were  absent  and  escaped  massacre,  called  for  speedy  punishment.  Instead,  how- 
ever, of  pursuing  the  individual  murderers  and  bringing  them  to  justice,  an  in- 
discriminate war  was  undertaken  against  the  entire  tribe  of  Pah-Utahs,  to  whom 
this  band  belonged.  A company  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  well  armed  and 
mounted,  having  collected  at  Carson,  took  their  departure,  under  Major  Ormsbv, 
an  early  settler  on  “ the  Eastern  Slope,”  for  Pyramid  Lake,  intending  to  attack 
the  Indians  gathered  at  that  place.  The  latter,  however,  apprised  of  their  pur- 
pose, left  their  camp  at  the  lake,  and,  proceeding  up  the  Tucker  River  a few  miles 
to  a narrow  pass,  there  concealed  themselves,  to  the  number  of  several  hundred, 
on  either  side  of  the  stream.  The  banks  of  the  defile  selected  by  them  were 
covered  with  rocks,  affording  them  perfect  protection,  and  through  it  their  foes 
were  obliged  to  pass.  When  the  latter,  ignorant  of  danger,  were  well  advanced 
into  this  gorge,  and  within  musket-range,  the  savages  opened  fire  upon  them, 
shooting  down  their  leaders  and  throwing  the  main  body  into  temporary  disor- 
der. The  whites,  however,  recovering  from  the  shock,  rallied,  and  manfully  stand- 
ing their  ground,  picked  off  such  Indians  as  appeared  in  sight ; but  with  so  little 
show  of  effectual  resistance,  that  they  were  finally  obliged  to  abandon  the  unequal 
combat,  some  twenty  of  their  number  having  been  killed,  besides  many  wounded. 
Amongst  those  who  fell  was  Ormsby,  the  leader  of  the  expedition,  Captain  Storey, 
Richard  Snowden,  and  several  other  well-known  and  much-esteemed  citizens. 
Apprehensive  that  the  savages,  encouraged  by  their  success,  would  advance  upon 
the  frontier  settlements,  much  consternation  for  a time  .prevailed  in  Virginia  City 
and  other  exposed  localities.  Application  was  made  to  California  for  aid,  from 
which  place  arms  and  troops  were  at  once  dispatched,  and  an  additional  force 
having  meantime  been  raised  in  Utah,  the  whole  took  up  their  line,  of  march 
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toward  the  scene  of  this  lamentable  repulse,  hoping  that  the  Indians,  by  remain- 
ing in  that  vicinity,  would  afford  them  an  opportunity  to  avenge  the  death  of  those 
who  had  already  fallen.  But  the  enemy,  too  wise  to  await  the  arrival  of  this 
more  formidable  body,  decamped,  and,  fleeing  into  the  northern  deserts,  placed 
themselves  beyond  the  reach  of  their  pursuers.  After  a useless  chase  and  some 
skirmishing  between  small  parties,  in  which  a few  Indians  were  killed,  the  troops 
were  withdrawn  from  the  field,  and  finally  disbauded,  leaving  the  savages  un- 
subdued, and,  in  fact,  more  hostile  and  dangerous  than  before — a condition  of 
things  that  tended  much  to  discourage  immigration  and  retard  the  exploration 
of  the  country,  inasmuch  as  travellers  and  prospecting  parties  could  not,  for 
some  time  after,  proceed  to  any  distance  from  the  more  populous  settlements  with- 
out danger.  Considered  in  its  immediate  and  more  remote  results,  it  may  safely 
be  calculated  that  these  Indian  difficulties  set  the  whole  country  back  at  least  one 
year. 

Prior  to  the  month  of  June,  1860,  all  the  ore  taken  from  the  Comstock 
ledge,  with  the  exception  of  trifling  quantities  worked  in  arrastras,  and  at  a small 
water-mill  on  Carson  River,  had  been  sent  to  San  Francisco  for  sale  or  reduction. 
In  August  of  that  year  the  first  quartz-mills  erected  in  the  Territory  were 
completed,  that  built  under  the  superintendence  of  Almorin  B.  Paul,  known 
as  the  Washoe  Mill,  situate  at  Devil’s  Gate,  being  the  first  of  these  establish- 
ments started.  The  same  day  (August  13,  1860),  Coover’s  mill  at  Gold  Hill 
got  up  steam,  being  but  an  hour  or  two  behind  the  other  in  commencing  oper- 
ations. Once  entered  upon,  the  building  of  quartz-mills  progressed  so  rapidly 
that,  in  less  than  two  years  from  the  completion  of  the  first,  there  were  over 
eighty  of  these  works,  carrying  twelve  thousand  stamps,  in  operation,  the  aggre- 
gate cost  of  which  was  nearly  four  million  dollars ; the  development  of  the  mines, 
the  building  of  roads,  and  other  improvements,  having  kept  even  pace  with  the 
construction  of  quartz-mills.  During  these  two  years  the  town  of  Virginia,  from 
a small  village,  grew  into  a city  of  eight  or  ten  thousand  inhabitants ; Carson, 
Gold  Hill,  Dayton,  and  Aurora,  increased  to  considerable  towns,  while  a number 
of  populous  centres  were  established  elsewhere  in  the  mining,  lumbering,  or 
agricultural  districts.  A flood  occurring  iu  the  fall  of  1861,  followed  by  one 
still  more  serious  the  ensuing  spring,  caused  great  destruction  to  the  roads,  mills, 
dams,  ditches,  and  similar  property,  throughout  the  Territory,  interrupting  for  a 
time  the  progress  of  work,  and  diminishing  the  product  of  bullion.  The  aggre- 
gate of  losses  caused  by  these  floods  and  the  accompanying  storms,  including  those 
arising  from  interrupted  labor,  amounted  to  over  two  million  dollars.  For  a 
more  detailed  account  of  individual  enterprises  and  branches  of  business,  local 
improvements,  etc.,  the  chapters  descriptive  of  the  several  counties  in  the  State 
may  be  consulted. 

Having  thus  glanced  at  the  leading  facts  connected  with  the  early  settlement 
of  Nevada,  it  may  be  expedient,  before  proceeding  to  speak  in  detail  of  its  min- 
eral wealth  and  industrial  progress,  to  present  a brief  narrative  of  its  political 
history,  following  the  same  with  some  account  of  the  topography,  physical  fea- 
tures, and  natural  productions  of  the  country. 

POLITICAL  HISTORY  OF  NEVADA. 

Tiie  territory  comprised  within  the  limits  of  this  State  originally  belonged 
to  Mexico,  being  a part  of  that  purchased  by  our  Government  under  the  treaty 
of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  consummated  in  1848.  Prior  to  its  alienation  by  the 
Republic  of  Mexico,  it  was  included  in  the  department  of  “ Alta  California,” 
After  its  acquisition  by  tl\c  United  States  it  formed  a part  of  the  Territory  of 
Utah,  constituting  the  western  portion  thereof,  from  which  it  was  separated  by 
act  of  Congress,  approved  March  2,  1861,  and  erected  into  the  Territory  of 
Nevada.  Anterior  to  this  event,  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  theu  residents  of 
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this  region  to  sever  it  from  Utah  and  form  it  into  a separate  Territory,  which 
also  it  was  proposed  should  be  named  Nevada.  Chafing  under  the  rule  of  the 
Mormons,  as  already  related,  they  began  agitating  this  measure  as  early  as  1857, 
consummating  it  two  years  thereafter — that  is,  so  far  as  the  adoption  of  a con- 
stitution, and  the  election  of  Territorial  officers  and  a delegate  to  Congress,  could 
effect  that  object ; the  national  legislature,  when  it  came  to  be  submitted  to 
them,  declining  to  indorse  their  action,  James  M.  Crane  was  chosen  delegate 
to  represent  these  people  at  Washington,  whither  he  proceeded  in  1858,  urging 
their  claims  in  a very  intelligent  and  energetic  manner.  Returning  to  his  con- 
stituents in  1859,  Crane  dying  suddenly  in  the  fall  of  that  year,  John  J.  Musser 
was  elected  his  successor.  Musser  also  went  to  Washington,  where  he  spent  a 
year  without  accomplishing  or  materially  advancing  the  object  of  his  mission. 
In  the  mean  time,  events  transpired  that  led  the  people  to  abandon  the  effort  at 
establishing  a separate  government,  and  determined  them  to  reorganize  the 
county  of  Carson,  as  being  the  only  procedure  that  promised  to  bring  them  pres- 
ent relief.  The  discovery  of  the  mines  at  Virginia  had  brought  in  a large  popu- 
lation, and,  by  advancing  the  prices  of  property,  stimulating  trade,  and  creating 
a new  and  more  potential  industry,  rendered  the  adoption  of  some  plan  for  in- 
suring an  administration  of  law  necessary.  No  attempt  at  setting  the  machinery 
of  this  provisional  government  in  motion  had  as  yet  been  made ; wherefore,  when 
the  Territorial  Legislature  convened  at  Genoa,  the  capital,  on  the  15th  day  of 
December,  1859,  Governor  Roop,in  the  message  transmitted  to  them,  having  re- 
counted the  causes  that  had  first  led  to  the  inauguration  of  this  movement  and 
the  changed  circumstances  under  which  they  now  found  themselves  placed,  ad- 
journed the  Assembly  to  the  month  of  January  following — this,  the  first,  proving 
to  be  the  final  adjournment  of  that  body.  In  the  spring  of  1860,  John  Cradle- 
baugh,  appointed  one  of  the  United  States  District  Judges  for  Utah,  arrived  in 
Carson  Valley,  having  been  assigned  to  this  portion  of  the  Territory.  As  an 
officer,  he  discharged  his  duties  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  people,  but  as  all  pro- 
ceedings had  to  be  taken  and  all  cases  adjudicated  under  the  statutes  of  Utah, 
popular  dissatisfaction  failed  to  be  allayed,  and  but  little  judicial  business  was 
done ; nor  did  the  restoration  of  Carson  Couuty,  containing  all  the  white  popu- 
lation in  the  western  part  of  the  Territory,  secure  the  good  results  anticipated. 
Confusion  and  insecurity  continued  to  prevail,  rendering  the  titles  to  property 
uncertain,  keeping  out  capital,  and  greatly  impeding  the  industrial  progress  of 
the  country,  until  Congress,  by  an  act  approved  March  2,  1861,  erected  this 
part  of  Utah  into  the  Territory  of  Nevada,  a measure  that  soon  brought  order  and 
security,  relieving  the  community  of  a condition  of  things  bordering  on  anarchy. 
In  the  month  of  July  following,  James  W.  Nye,  who  had  been  appointed  Gov- 
ernor, and  most  of  the  other  Federal  officials,  arrived  in  the  Territory,  and  at 
once  entered  upon  the  vigorous  performance  of  their  duties.  On  the  31st  day 
of  August  an  election  was  held  in  accordance  with  a proclamation  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, whereat  members  of  the  Legislature  and  a delegate  to  Congress  were 
chosen,  Judge  Cradlebaugh  being  selected  for  the  latter  position.  .The  Legis- 
lature at  their  first  session,  commencing  gn  the  first  of  October,  enacted  a very 
excellent  code  of  laws,  modelled  after  those  of  California.  The  Territorial  organ- 
ization thus  effected  continued  to  be  maintained  until  the  19th  day  of  January, 
1864,  when  it  was  superseded  by  the  present  State  constitution,  then  adopted 
under  an  enabling  act  of  Congress.  A similar  instrument,  framed  by  a conven- 
tion duly  chosen,  had,  on  being  submitted  to  the  people,  been  by  them  rejected  the 
previous  year.  Nevada  was,  on  proclamation  of  the  President,  admitted  into  the 
Union,  forming  the  thirty-sixth  State,  on  the  last  day  ofOctober, 1864,  being  barely 
in  time  to  allow  the  people  to  cast  a vote  for  presidential  electors  that  year. 
The  constitution  of  this  State  declares  in  its  Bill  of  Rights  that  the  paramount 
allegiance  of  every  citizen  is  due  to  the  Federal  Government,  and  that  no  power 
exists  in  the  people  of  this  or  any  other  State  of  the  Federal  Union  to  dissolve 
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their  connection  therewith,  or  to  perform  any  other  act  tending  to  impair,  sub- 
vert, or  resist  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and 
asserting  the  right  of  the  latter  to  maintain  the  Union,  and  compel  obedience 
to  its  laws  by  the  employment  of  whatever  force  is  necessary  to  that  end — Ne- 
vada having  been  the  first  State  to  engraft  this  doctrine  of  Federal  supremacy 
on  its  fundamental  law.  In  her  acceptance  of  the  provision  contained  in  the 
enabling  act  of  Congress,  requiring  that  she  should,  by  an  ordinance  forever 
irrevocable,  without  the  consent  of  the  United  States,  prohibit  slavery  within 
her  limits,  Nevada  has  entitled  herself  to  the  further  distinction  of  being  the  first 
State  to  surrender  all  power  over  this  institution,  by  a condition  precedent  to 
the  framing  of  her  primary  law.  The  entire  vote  polled  in  the  State  at  the  No- 
vembe  relection  in  1864,  was  16,420,  of  which  9,826  were  cast  for  Lincoln  and 
6,594  for  McClellan  electors.  On  this  occasion  H.  G.  Blasdel  was  chosen  Gov- 
ernor, in  opposition  to  David  E.  Buel,  and  Henry  G.  Worthington  was  elected 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  Legislature,  at  its  first  sessiou 
under  thenew  constitution,  elected  William  M.  Stewart  and  James  W.  Nye  United 
States  Senators,  the  latter  having  been  reelected  to  this  position  in  January, 
J 867.  Delos  R.  Ashley,  chosen  representative  to  Congress  iu  1864,  was  re- 
elected in  the  fall  of  1866,  at  which  time  also  H.  G.  Blasdel  was  reelected  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State.  At  its  session  commencing  on  the  first  Monday  of  Janu- 
ary, 1867,  the  Legislature  of  this  State  ratified  the  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  abolishing  slavery  in  all  parts  of  the  Republic, 
there  being  but  a single  negative  vote  cast  in  each  branch  of  that  body. 
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THE  DISCOVERY  OE  GOLD  IN  CALIFORNIA  * 

Translated  from  the  “ Coleccion  de  documents  relativos  al  department  de  Oalifornias,  por 
Manuel  Gastanares." 

“Mexico,  1844. 

“ The  deposit  of  gold  discovered  in  the  course  of  last  year  has  attracted  great 
attention.  It  extends  itself  nearly  thirty  leagues.  The  good  quality  of  this 
metal  is  made  manifest  by  the  certificate  of  its  assay,  'which  was  made  by  the 
bank  of  this  capital,  the  original  of  which  is  in  the  possession  of  your  Excellency. 
In  order  to  bring  to  light  the  elements  of  the  great  riches  in  which  the  Califor- 
nias  abound,  it  is  necessary  to  dictate  the  means  of  a very  thorough  examination. 
I shall  have  the  honor  within  a few  days  to  present  to  your  Excellency  an  account 
of  what  those  detailed  elements  consist,  and  the  .means  of  unfolding  them  with 
very  few  sacrifices. 

<l  Manuel  Castanares.” 

Extract  of  letter  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations  and  Government  con- 
cerning the  resources  of  the  State. 

“ MINING. 

“ This  branch  ought  to  he  considered  less  worthy  of  attracting  attention  than 
agriculture.  It  is  nevertheless  of  great  importance,  and  I have  the  satisfaction 
of  assuring  you  that  it  forms  in  California  one  of  the  most  valuable  resources 
which  that  department  contains.  Besides  the  mines  of  silver  which  have  been 
found  and  which  have  been  proved  by  the  extraction  of  some  metal,  the  placer 
of  gold  in  particular  is  worthy  of  all  attention,  which,  with  nearly  thirty  leagues 
of  extension,  was  discovered  lately,  and  the  coal-mines.  It  is  painful  for  me  to  have 
to  confess  that  this  branch  is  in  a worse  state  than  that  of  agriculture,  that  it  is  in 
its  infancy — this,  it  can  be  said,  is  not  yet  born,  notwithstanding  that,  according 
to  the  approximate  calculation  of  reliable  people  of  Los  Angeles,  on  my  departure 
from  that  town  in  December,  1863,  there  were  in  circulation  about  two  thousand 
ounces  of  gold  which  had  been  taken  out  of  the  above-mentioned  mine,  the 
greater  part  of  which  was  destined  to  the  United  States.  This  metal  has  some 
alloy — according  to  the  certificate  of  its  assay  by-  the  bank  of  this  capital,  which 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  government  at  the  beginning  of  this  year — twenty- 
two  carats’  two  and  a half  grains  of  gold  and  fifteen  grains  of  silver.” 


ALTITUDES  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  POINTS  ON  THE 
PACIFIC  SLOPE,  f 

THE  COAST  RANGE, 

In  the  middle  part  of  California,  has  an  average  height 'of  2,000  or  3,000  feet, 
with  no  peaks  as  high  as  4,000  feet.  To  the  north  and  south  its  average  height 
is  about  5,000  feet.  To  the  west  of  this  range  the  temperature  is  greatly  modified 
by  the  ocean,  making  the  range  of  the  thermometer  very  small.  To  the  east,  as 
in  Sacramento  Valley,  the  temperature  varies  much  more,  because  much  of  the 
moisture  from  the  sea  cannot  reach  it. 


* Translated  by  Charles  Yale. 


t Furnished  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Williamson,  U.  S.  A. 
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THE  SIERRA  NEVADA 

Is  the  highest  range  of  mountains  in  the  United  States.  Its  passes  are  from 
5,000  to  8,000  feet  high,  with  peaks  to  the  north  and  south  occasionally  reach- 
ing over  14,000  feet.  The  central  part  is  of  less  altitude.  The  climate  of  the 
western  slope  is  very  dry,  compared  with  that  of  the  coast,  with  a considerable 
monthly  and  daily  range  of  the  thermometer. 

THE  GREAT  BASIN. 


East  of  the  Sierra  the  climate  is  exceedingly  dry,  the  difference  of  the  wet 
and  dry  bulbs  of  the  psychrometer  occasionally  reaching  40°  F.  Sometimes  the 
thermometer  will  read  80°  F.  at  two  p.  m.,  and  below  the  freezing  point  in  the 
coldest  part  of  the  following  night.  This  so-called  “ Great  Basin  ” is  bounded 
on  the  east  by  the  Rocky  Mountains,  on  the  south  by  the  Colorado  River,  etc., 
and  has  an  average  height  of  4,000  feet,  with  peaks  and  ranges  sometimes  reach- 
ing 10,000  feet.  It  contains  a valley  30  miles  in  length  (“  Death  Valley,”  the 
sink  of  the  Amargosa  River),  which  is  175  feet  below  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  Colorado  Desert  has  a climate  very  much  like  that  of  the  Great  Basin, 
though  it  is  much  nearer  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  temperature  occasionally 
reaches  120°  F.  in  the  shade.  On  the  Pacific  coast  the  barometer  seldom  changes 
in  the  warmest  month  more  than  of  an  inch,  and  in  the  coldest  month  more 
than  of  an  inch. 


Mount  Shasta,  California, 
Moupt  Hood,  Oregon, 
Mount  Diablo,  California, 
Aurora,  Nevada, 

Austin,  “ 

Virginia  City,  “ 

Carson  City,  “ 
Placerville,  California, 
Yosemitc  Valley,  “ 

Death  Valley,  “ 

Astoria,  Oregon, 

San  Francisco,  California, 
Sacramento,  “ 

San  Diego,  “ 

Sitka, Aliaslta, 


THERMOMETER. 

Altitude  in 
feet. 

Barometer, 
yearly  mean. 

Average  of 

Average  of 

coldest  month. 

warmest  month 

14,440 

11,225 

3,S56 

7,441 

36° 

78° 

6,451 

6,300 

4,720 

si- 

71 

1,965 

45 

76 

3,935 

near  sea-level. 

80.028 

43 

63 

80.067 

50 

61 

29.981 

46 

51 

68 

SO 

55 

